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PREFACE. 


In the year 1825 Goethe had, as we are told by Ecker- 
inann, the gratification of hearing fi om an Englishman ‘ that 
the interest felt by his counti ymen in the German language 
was already considerable, and was growing daily, so that 
thei e was no young Englishman of good family who did not 
learn German ’ How much more rejoiced would Goethe, 
who had a great admiration for everything English, ha\e 
been, could he have lived to see the vast progress which the 
study of German has made in this country since that time , 
could he have lived to witness the general acknowledgment of 
German as an essential element of a liberal education for the 
mei chant, the nobleman, and the scholai , the warm appre- 
ciation of German poetry by all well-educated Englishmen , 
and the official recognition of the German language and 
literature in the gieat seats of learning in this counti y The 
last-mentioned circumstance, m particular, has greatly con- 
tributed to raise the standard of the study of German It is 
now universally admitted that German must be studied as 
a classical language, and that the great authors of Germany 
require, and fully deserve a moie scholarly interpretation than 
they received in former times In my editions of German 
Classics I have long ago acted on this pi inciple, and I have 
spared no pains to edit them — to the best of my ability — in 
the manner in which Greek and Latin Classics have been 
edited by learned commentators 

As to this volume, which foi ms the first part of the series of 
German Classics confided to my editorship by the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, I will be biief. My commentary to 
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Egmont IS the result of se\eral years’ study and labour This 
drama is replete with historical allusions, far more so than 
IS generally known On account ot this fact, I have carefully 
studied all the oiigmal souices, and have accoidmgly ex- 
plained almost every passage which has a historical beanng In 
doing so I have thought it right to quote vei batim those pas- 
sages from Strada’s work on the ‘ Belgian War,’ upon which 
nearly all the historical allusions m the diama are founded 
These passages I have given m both the Latin original and 
an English translation, thinking that the formei will be of 
interest to classical students, and the latter absolutely 
necessary to those who are not acquainted with Latin 
For my refeiences to that ‘remarkable woik I have used 
the lamo edition printed at Rome in 1648 It consists 
of two volumes Goethe lequired for his puipose the first 
only, the title ot which runs, ‘ Famiani Stradae Romani 
E Societate Jesu de Bello Belgico Decas Prima Ab Ex- 
cessu Caroli V Imp etc ’ 

In point of language this drama is perhaps (particularly 
in the conversations between the citizens) moie difficult 
than any other German classical work , and thei efore, know- 
ing as I do from practical expeiience how necessai y it is to 
remove all unusual difficulties fiom the path of the student 
of German, I have given such explanations and renderings of 
idiomatic phrases as seemed to me needful for the generality 
of readers In this task I have found considerable help 111 
the two excellent translations of Egmont which this country 
IS fortunate enough to possess I refei to the English version 
by Miss Swanwick, the well-known leained tianslator from 
Greek and German, and to the recent tianslation by the 
accomplished scholar, Mr A D Colei idge The other 

The well-known and learned commentator Heinrich Duntzer was 
the first to accumulate a mass of historical and other information with 
reference to Goethe’s Egmont, in his valuable running Commentary, 
published in 1854, and his minute researches have considerably lightened 
my task in collecting the necessary materials 


translations of Egmont, published m this country and in 
America, are of but small value The Notes will also be 
found to contain a number of grammatical and etymological 
remarks, and various philological comparisons, referring to 
modern and ancient languages The text of the original has 
been carefully revised, and Arguments have been prefixed to 
each Act 

The chief modern sources which I have used for the 
Historical Introduction are the well-known works of Schiller, 
Prescott, and Motley on the subject in question , and like- 
wise the elaborate introduction to the Correspondance de 
Philtppe II, by the learned Belgian archivist, M Gachard, 
and the excellent vindication of 'Egmont and Horn, based on 
authentic documents, which has been published by M. T 
Juste, under the title Le Comte d’Egmcnt et le Comte d’ Horne 

In the Critical Analysis I have given the history of the com- 
position of the drama, in accordance with the data gathered 
from Goethe’s own wiitings, and I have also availed myself 
in my criticisms of his own opinions on his production, which 
give us the right clue to the standpoint from which the critic 
ought to view his diama I have further embodied almost 
all the favourable opinions which Schiller himself has ex- 
pressed on Egmont 

It is to be hoped that the Life of Goethe — brief and 
incomplete as it is — will be useful to those to whom the sub- 
ject IS new, and will, at least, animate them to peruse the 
w'orks pointed out as giving full information of the life and 
writings of our authoi The appended Bibliographical Tables 
— arranged according to subjects — will show at a glance the 
principal works of Goethe, with the date of then composition, 
and the existing English translations 

Finally, my thanks aie due also to the Rev G W Kitchin, 
M A , who has given me much assistance in my task , and to 
whom I should like to be able to express my thanks as warmly 
as I feel them 



In issuing the Second Edition I have most carefully revised 
the T!ext, which, it is hoped, will be found more acceptable in 
Its present form, both by teachers and learners, than that given 
in other editions In carrying out that revision I have availed 
myself to a considerable extent of Dr Strehlke’s edition, 
which IS based on the poet’s own MS , deposited m the Royal 
Library of Berlin, and on the editio p inceps of the drama The 
Notes to the T ext have also undergone a general revision 


C. A. BUCHHEIM. 


King’s Colxege, London, 
March, 1878. 
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The quamt saying of the astiologer Seiii, in Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, — 

SUfem in bet SBelt ql: unbebeutenb 

Sifte afier imb .5aubtfa(^U(f)|te 
SSei ahem tib'fc^en Sing t|l: Dit unb ©tunbe, 

finds its special application m the lives of great men It is 
by no means a matter of indifference with a man of genius, in 
which peiiod he lived, and m what particular place he was 
born We all know the general and trite maxim that 'genius 
will under all circumstances make its way’ To a certain 
extent this saying is tiue , but only to a ceitain extent We 
only heal of those men of genius who did gloriously oveicome 
all the obstacles in their path, but the number of possible 
great men who peiished m obscurity, because they were not 
boi n at the right time and in the right place, who can reckon ? 
Literary history abounds, besides, in instances of powerful 
intellects who have failed to impress their stamp upon their 
age, solely because they lacked the favourable influences of 
time and place, they weie born too eaily or too late, or 
then native counti y was not congenial to them, or the early 
associations of their native place rested like a peimanent blight 
upon then character, and thus pi evented the full giowth of 
then genius 

But of Goethe, it must be allowed, that he was born at the 
right time and in the light place, as is seen in the universal 
influence he exercised o\er contemporary literature, and the 
happy development of his individual chaiacter Had Goethe’s 
literary career begun early in the eighteenth centurv, men 
would have been too much perplexed by the brilliancy of 
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his genius He would not have found a ready echo in their 
hearts, and would thus have lacked that encouragement of 
public appreciation which is to the poet what sunshine is to 
the plant Even m the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the world was not a little startled by Goethe’s appearance , 
but the German public had then alieady been inspiied by the 
lofty stiains of Klopstock’s muse, enlightened by the acute 
criticism of Lessing, and, m some lespects, refined by the 
elegant style ofWieland, not to speak of other literary and 
philosophical influences, both native and foreign, which helped 
to pave the way for a new era in German literatui e 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born at Frankfoit-on-the 
Maine, on August 28, 1749 The advantages which are gene- 
1 ally enumerated by Goethe’s biographers as having acciued 
tohimfiomhis bii thplace ai e simply these , that Fiankfoit was 
a large and busy town, which gave him ample opportunities of 
seeing, at an eaily age, life in all its manifold varieties — foi he 
could witness there the animated scenes of the annual Messen, 
or Cosmopolitan F airs , that he saw the imposing spectacle of 
the Imperial Coronation in 1764 , and that he fiequented the 
F rench theatre, established teinpoi arily by the F rench garrison, 
in 1759 Of fai greater irapoitance, however, is the circum- 
stance that Goethe was born m the free city of Frankfort 
Civic life was theie peifectly uniestrained, and the citizens 
could move freely, unmolested by any petty despotism , and 
this it was which gave to Goethe that consciousness of the 
dignity of man which foimed a maiked feature of his cha- 
racter, and never left him even 111 the presence of kings 
and emperors He was boin fiee and remained so, else he 
could never have become the poet of humanity 
Goethe was the son of wealthy pai ents His fathei, who 
was an Imperial Councillor and Doctor of Law, w'as a well- 
educated and experienced man His mothei was the daughter 
of Johann Wolfgang Textoi,the chief magistiate of Fiank- 
fort, an excellent woman, of great good-nature, mothei -wit, 
and remarkable self-command. All the good qualities of the 
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patents descended upon the son, m whom they weie both 
refined and expanded Thus the pedantiy of the fathei 
manifested itself m the son as an eai nestness of purpose and 
love of order, which weie the prevailing features of his 
character 

Young Goethe leceived a very caieful education, and as he 
had an invincible craving after knowledge, he soon became 
his oun teachei His poetical genius showed itself very early 
One of his first poems is dated 1765 It is a religious 
piece, entitled ©te .§oIfertfa{)rt In that year he le- 

paired to the University of Leipzig, to devote himself, 
according to the desiie of his father, to the study of juris- 
piudence, but art, science, and poetry absorbed his attention 
almost exclusively The plays ©le Saime beg S 3 eiheBteil and 
©te 9 )?itfd)utbtgcn were composed m 176701 1768 The foimer 
IS founded on an incident in his own life, and derives special 
impoitance as being the first of that great series of poetical 
woiks which expiessed the growth and movement of his 
mnei life The plot of the second play is taken fiom the 
‘ gloomy side ’ of life m great cities, such as he had witnessed 
m the busy town of Frankfort 

In 1768 Goethe letuined to his native city in bad health ; 
and after his recovery under the tender care of his inothei, he 
went, m the spring of 1770, to the University of Straszburg, 
which, although the town had already been for almost a cen- 
tuiy under French dominion, was still the seat of Geiman 
learning Hei e he graduated, and gladdened the heart of his 
father by bringing home in 1771 the diploma of Doctoi of 
Law Anothei acquisition he made at Stiaszburg was, how'- 
ever, of far gieatei impoitance for him It was there that 
he began to study Shakespeaie, and came into contact with 
Herdei (1744-1803), who exeicisedamost beneficial influence 
on the development of his poetical genius He also conceived 
during his sojourn in the Alsatian capital the idea of Faust — 
the poem of his life— and of Gotsi ’von Berhchmgen, the pro- 
duction which may be considei ed as the foundation-stone of his 
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literary fame The first version of the latter piece was written 
at Frankfort m 1771 , but he was too gi eat a man to care to see 
his name printed, and so he took the manusciipt with him to 
Wetzlar, whither he went to get a practical schooling in the 
legal profession at the 91 en^ 6 lammexgettd}t, or Imperial Court of 
Justice. Goethe’s sojourn at that place is principally note- 
worthy on account of his having made there the acquaintance 
of Charlotte Buff, the daughter of an official, betrothed to 
his friend Kestner—the same young lady who was the original 
of Lotte m Werther 

In the autumn of 1772 we find the young poet again under 
his paternal roof, occupying himself with various studies, and 
re-writing Gotz ^on Berhchtngen The second version of this 
drama was published in 1773, anonymously, and at the joint 
expense of the author and his friend Merck, who greatly 
influenced him by his critical judgment Goethe had dra- 
matized the history of that ‘ noblest of Germans, in order to 
rescue the memoiy of a brave man ’ Gotz is an animated 
and, in geneial, faithful picture of the sixteenth century, with 
its wild life and its mingled deeds of violence and generosity , 
but it is sketched in such bold and grand outlines that it took 
the world by surprise, and called forth a host of imitations. 
The chief effect of the play, from a literary point of view, was 
the destruction of the French and the substitution of the Eng- 
lish influence in dramatic hteratui e in Germany Shortly after, 
in the year 1 774, Goethe startled the world by another work 
diffei ent in every respect from Gotz, except that it also bears 
the stamp of youthful genius This was the celebrated novel, 
Sttben luiujeu 3 Beitf)ci The impression which this book pro- 
duced was universal, and the young author became at once a 
literary celebrity at home and abroad Werther is a faithful 
picture of the moibid sentimentality of those times It shows 
the helpless state of a man who lacks that moial support which 
alone can sustain us in worldly misery Much that is in Wei- 
ther had been felt by Goethe himself while at Wetzlar , but he 
passed biavely through that morbid state and came forth pun- 
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, fied Suchj however, was not the case with young Jerusalem, 
the son of the Protestant Abbot of Riddagshausen, who, m his 
gloomy mood, had put an end to his life Werther contains an 
account of Goethe’s own feelings and also of the melancholy 
end of a man who did not possess sufficient moral strength to 
live down his soriow After he had written this novel (it 
took him only four weeks), Goethe felt himself quite cured, 
and peace was restored to his agitated mind It had the 
same beneficial effect upon other healthy natures , and if some 
sickly creatures, who did not i ightly read its warning lessons, 
suffered, it was surely not the fault of the author The book 
was at once translated into the chief European languages , 
about twenty- five times into French alone It is a well- 
known fact that Napoleon had the novel with him during 
his campaign m Egjpt, and that he made some remarks on 
it to Goethe himself in later yeais 

Several minor woiks closely preceded or followed the publi- 
cation of Werther The most noteworthy of them is Clawgo, 
a tragedy, principally based on certain incidents which occurred 
to a sister of Beauraai chais at Madrid The year of the publi- 
cation of Werther is, however, more memorable from the 
fact that it marks the actual beginning of Faust In the 
following year (1775) Goethe began the tragedy of Egmont, 
which he took with him in an incomplete state to Weimar. 
Karl August, Duke of Sachsen- Weimar, had made the ac- 
quaintance of the poet, thiough Major von Knebel, in the yeai 
1774, and had been atti acted by him The liking was mutual, 
and soon ripened into a lasting friendship After a repeated 
invitation on the part of the Duke on his assuming the reign 
of his modest dominions, Goethe repaired to Weimar, where 
he arrived on the 7th November, 1775 The young Duke 
had inherited a decided taste for art and literature from his 
mother, the Duchess Dowager Amalie, who assembled round 
her in her little capital a select circle of poets and artists 
Thus Goethe came into a congenial atmosphei e, and assisted 
the Duke in enlaigmg his literary and artistic circle to such 
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a degree that the name of the ‘Get man Athens’ was justly 
bestowed upon Weimai Goethe soon was all in all to the 
Duke , he became his most intimate friend and tutor , not his 
seivant, but the first citizen of the little Duchy The Duke 
bestowed upon the poet all the outward marks of distinction 
in his powei In 1776 he made him Legationsrath , in 1779 
Wirkhchei Gehetmtath, and in 17 82 he was ennobled and Cl eated 
Kammerprasident, or President of the Exchequer The office 
was not a mere sinecure with Goethe He worked hard foi 
the welfare of the Duchy with, and sometimes even against, 
the Duke, who was not unfrequently inclined to exceed the 
modest limits of his income 

During his first sojourn at Weimar, which lasted from 1775 
to 1778, Goethe was, however, not only actne as a statesman , 
nor did he waste his tune in comt pleasure A number of 
his minor poetical productions date from those years, in 
which he also composed some of his finest ballads and hymns, 
and wrote his Suefe auS bet which contain unrivalled 

descriptions of sceneiy But, above all, he completed the 
first six Books of SBiIIjelm Sfifeifiei’S Sef)vial)te , he sketched, 
in poetical piose, the first drafts of his Iphigeme and of pait 
of his Tasso , and Egmont was taken up in happy moments 
of poetical inspiration And, beside all this, he woiked haid 
at science and art, and also carried on an extensive liteiaiy 
correspondence 

With the year 1786 the life of Goethe enteied a new phase, 
which he designates himself as his ‘new intellectual biith’ 
(geijllge SSicbeigeBint) In that year he carried out his long- 
cherished desiie, and visited Italy, wheie natuie and ait alike 
instilled into his mind that haimony of feeling of which he 
stood so much m need Theie were no discoidant elements 
to luffie the even flow of the poetical cuirent. The North 
had given him the intellectual basis — the Thought , the South 
imparted to him, 01 rather ripened in him, the divine gift of 
ai tistic Fo] m And now the poet was complete 

The first fruit of this poetical pilgi image was the tians- 
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formation of the prose version of Iphigeme into lambicSj the 
purest that Germany can boast of The task was easy enough, 
the prose being actually written in language so rhythmical 
that in many cases it only lequired the mechanical division 
into iambics of five feet , m other instances only a few slight 
alterations weie all that was required, as may be verified by 
a compaiison of the prose version, which is still extant, with 
the poetical version Goethe’s diamatic poem, of which 
Schiller said that it is ‘a maivellous production, which must 
for ever remain the delight and wondeiment of the world,’ 
excels in many ways the drama of Euripides on the same 
subject But the most characteristic feature of the poem 
IS the happy fusion of the antique with the modern, the 
characters of ancient Greece being reproduced m the light 
of the ethics of our own times Considered fiom this point 
of view, Goethe’s Iphigeme may, in fact, be regarded as a 
lepresentation of the triumph of civilization ovei barbarism. 

Goethe had completed his Iphigeme — which is as noble in 
conception as it is pure in language and classical in form — at 
Rome That he also completed theie the tiagedy of Egmont 
wnll be seen from the Analysis of that drama in this volume 
He also occupied himself with new versions of his comic 
operas, Claudme ’von Villa Bella, and Erwin und Elmira, be- 
sides writing seveial poems, and some scenes of Faust, and 
tiansfoimmg his Tasso into veise The last-mentioned dra- 
matic poem, which w'as not finished befoie the year 1789, at 
Weimar, is based on a melancholy episode in the life of the 
poet of ‘Jerusalem Deliveied,’ who had conceived an unhappy 
passion for the sistei of Alphonso, the reigning Duke of 
Feiraia Theie is not much action in this drama, never- 
theless it exeicises great charm over the mind of thoughtful 
readeis It abounds with poetical sentiments and noble 
thoughts, and show's the necessity of self-contiol and resigna- 
tion in life. Another lemarkable work which owes its 
origin to Goethe’s sojourn at Rome is his Sflouufdjc Slegten — 
‘ Roman Elegies,’ which he wrote in 1788 In these poetical 
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reminiscences the author expresses the gi atification he derived 
from Rome, which afforded him so many means of enlightening 
his mind and gladdening his heai t , and he looks back AVith 
regret upon days now passed for ever Southern passion is 
blended in these poems with Northern depth of feeling 

The year 1788 saw Goethe again in the ducal capital on 
the Ilm , it was in this year that he first met Schiller, at 
Rudolstadt The two poets were not drawn to each other 
at their first interview Schiller expiessed his personal 
dislike for Goethe, m rather strong terms, to his fiiend 
Korner Nor was Goethe’s impression of Schiller more 
favourable it was reserved to the all-adjusting course 
of time to bring together the two greatest poets of the 
nation 

After the completion of Tasso, in 1789, the outbreak of the 
French Revolution led Goethe to tuin his thoughts to works 
of a political complexion Most of these are very inferior to 
his purely poetical compositions, and, as they are very 
similar to one another m tendency, it may be as well to 
mention them here all at once The play, the 
(17S9), IS based on the famous Diamond Necklace mystery, 
and gives a picture of the depravity of the French couit 
The ffienetiamfdje Sptgiamine, which are the product of his 
short visit to Venice 111 1790, contain many allusions to the 
Great Revolution, and reveal the state of disappointment into 
which those troubled times had thrown his mind The 
S 3 ui 8 eiQCiiciiit, a little comedy based on the panic inspired by 
the Jacobins, was wiitten in 1793, in which yeai Goethe also 
began Ins Unteiljattmtgeit Sciitfc^ci CUiSgenHUibeitcit, finished m 
1795, which bung before us, m the form of the Decameione, 
the conflicting opinions with reference to the French Revo- 
lution In the play called the SUifgevcgtcii (1794) the author 
ridicules the overweening pride of the aiistociats, and the 
revolutionary mania of the people. But by far the most im- 
portant production, in some respects belonging to the class 
of literature just named, is his masterly veision of the old 
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iversally known German poem, 0 tentccJe into 

teis. 

ng the period in which Goethe devoted himself to 
rorks, he also engaged heaitily in scientific pursuits 
IS botanical studies sprang his 2)?etantoip()ofe bei 5)3jlaiijen 
by which treatise he rendeied a great service to the 
c world , but he was less successful with his optical 
ties, the results of which he laid down in his 5 Beitiage 
E (1791-1792) It was foitunate for both Goethe and 
Id that he came again into contact with Schiller, by 
mmatmg influence he was brought back to his proper 
Goethe himself designates the time of his union 
ate friendship wuth Schillei as a new spiiiig, and as 
3nd youth ’ The latter invited Goethe to send him 
itions for his periodical, S)te .§oieii, which was intended 
teract the bad taste dominant in Geimany , and this, 
with several peisonal interviews, bi ought about a 
ip between the two poets which has no parallel in 
eral history of hteiature Besides chastising, con- 
vith Schiller, the idol-w orshippers of bad taste, in the 
matic Xctuen, Goethe was now m a sufficiently poetical 
) complete SBilfjehn ffifeiftei’S £ct}i][a'f)u (1796), and to 
IS exquisite idyll, ^exmann nub Soiotljca, which w^as 
in 1797 This poem, which Schiller calls ‘the 
pinnacle of Goethe’s and all oui modern ait,’ is 
on ceitam incidents which occuiied during the 
nt emigration from Salzburg m 1731, but Goethe 
a political background by transferring the time of 
o the period of the French invasion of Germany 
patriotic feeling is intei woven wuth the romantic 
3 of the tale, and .§exmaiin imb S)oxotf)ca may be called 
aUonal poem It is wiitten m ‘ Homeric hexameters, 
meric simplicity , ’ and its beauties are so great and 
; that we cannot help le-echoing the words which 
Goethe’s lips as he looked on a beautiful landscape 
yrol. i^iex Ijilft fcin ffiefdjrctbfit' An analysis of this 
b 2 
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poem will be found m Mr. G H Lewes’ ‘ Life of Goethe,’ 
who also declares that the charm of the poem cannot 
be caught fiom his analysis, for, as he well says, ‘the per- 
fume of a violet IS not to be found m the desciiption of 
the violet ’ 

Between the years 1798 and 1S06, Goethe was in constant 
and varied liteiary activity Besides producing his ®efc^id)te 
bei tfarhcntetjie, the least successful of his scientific productions, 
he edited the 5 Piobi)laen, a periodical devoted to art and 
science , wrote several poems , adapted Voltaire’s Mahomet 
and Tancred for the German stage , translated Diderot’s 
Essay on Painting ( 2 )tbcxot, ubei SBaleiet), and the Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini He also composed the drama, ®le 
iiahntic^e which is the fiist part of a tragedy designed 

to repieseiit a oramatic picture of the French Revolution, 
and wrote his essays on Winckelmann and Philipp Hackeit 
In 1805 Goethe suffeied a calamity which affected him pei haps 
more deeply than any othei misfortune which had ever 
befallen him Schillei died, and Goethe wrote to his fuend 
Zelter ‘ The half of my ex,istence is gone from me.’ 

The year 1806 saw the publication of Faust, the greatest 
poem of the age It has been said above that, when a student 
at Stiaszbuig, Goethe conceived the idea of dramatizing the 
legend of Faust The composition of this poem may, there- 
fore, be said to have extended ovei neaily the whole of the 
poet’s life , for it was not till 1831 that the second pait of the 
woik was finished The -well-known legend relating to Faust, 
the student, who, after having squandered his uncle’s foitune, 
made a compact with the Devil for twenty-four years, was 
first published towaids the end of the sixteenth century This 
subject, w'hich proved so attractive to various poets, was 
employed by Goethe to represent the man who, after having 
acquired all possible kno-wdedge, yearns to penetrate into the 
mysteries of nature and to uniavel the iiddle of life itself. 
Foiled in his daiing attempt he despaired of life; but a remi- 
niscence of earlier happy days, awakened in him by the chiming 
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of Easter bells and the distant singing of the choir, allays for a 
moment his inward struggle, and saves him from self-destruc- 
tion His despair is lightened, but his thirst for knowledge is 
not quelled, and he next is tempted to make a compact with 
Mephistopheles The pleasures of this world are to afford 
him the sought-for gratification , but the futility of this is 
shown by the unspeakable misery which Faust inflicts upon 
Gretchen. The conflict in Faust’s heart grow's more tumul- 
tuous, and he seeks an escape in practical activity This is 
the subject of the second part of Faust, which was written 
during the last years of Goethe’s life, and is a Lind of poetical 
allegory. 

It IS beyond our present scope to give a full critical analysis 
of this wonderful production. Suffice it to say that there 
exists no secular work which is so universally popular, and so 
much studied by thoughtful readers The iJaup-Sltevatux forms 
almost a libiary by itself 

Next after Faust in point of time came S)u ©aTjh'etittCittbts 
fdjaften, which work was begun m 1808, and finished m 1809 
This novel, which we venture to pronounce far ‘bettei than its 
reputation,’ shows by its tragic end that the great and sacred 
laws of life cannot be violated with impunity In the follow- 
ing year Goethe sketched the plan of his great autobiographical 
work 5tuS meitiem ficten , SGarpljeit imb SDic^timg ; of which the 
fiist volume appeared in 18 ii, and the last not before the 
year 1831 This work is, both from a biographic and an artistic 
point of view, of the highest value Let not the expiession 
©icljtung mislead the reader it here signifies ‘ poetry ’ rather 
than ‘fiction’ The facts nariated aie essentially true the 
author only casts a poetical halo around them His Auto- 
biography extends only to the vear 1775 , but foitunately he 
has left us, besides a most extensive correspondence, several 
other works which relate to his life, as the Olnualeit, obet XaQf 
imb 3a^ic6()cfte (X749-1822) , his SBitefe aitS bei ©c^iucij, which 
refer to his three different journeys in Switzerland ; his 3 ta? 
Iienifdje (1786-1788), his (Janqiagne tn i^xaufveictj, which 
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relates to the invasion of Fiance (1792) undei taken at the 
instigation of the French emigres, by the Duke of Biunswick 
and King Friediich Wilhelm II The Duke Karl August had 
the command of a regiment, and was followed from pure affec- 
tion by the poet Finally we must mention heie his Sfletfe am 
ititb 9 }fain (i 8 14-18 15) 

In the memorable year 1814, Goethe wrote his allegorical 
poem (Eliemenibe^ SUDadjeit, m which he celebrated the 
liberation of Germany , and in the same year he also began 
the SBellofiltc^e Styait, which consists of poetical versions from 
the Persian and Arabic, and of original poems moulded in 
Eastern form His poetical tendency now evidently inclined 
more and more to symbolical representation, until it reached 
a climax in the second part of Faust In his prose writings, 
how'evei, no such marked change was visible, and we actually 
find him in his seventy-first year engaged in writing a sequel to 
SStffjcfm SDIeiilei’^ Sefjqafpe under the title of SBilfjelm 2)Iei|iei’S 
2 Baubeiiaf)i,e Goethe’s first object m wilting the Sefpjafjrc was 
to give a full representation of the theatiical woild , but the 
subject expanded under his hands, and he intioduced into the 
novel a picture of the aristocracy of those times, and of othei 
classes of society. It is full of deep leflection on education, 
ai t, and poetry , and the delicate delineation of the female 
chaiacters m the narrative pait has not been surpassed by 
any poet This novel, which has a deeper moial impoit than 
people are usually inclined to admit, derives special importance 
from the fact that the whole of the sixth Book contains a 
series of religious and poetical reflections, which aie remi- 
niscences of Fraulein \on Klettenberg, a lady who had gieat 
religious influence on Goethe m his youth The author’s 
celebrated criticism on Hamlet is likewise skilfully interwoven 
into the novel The principal chaiacteis of the Scljijafjie are 
introduced into the SBanberiafpc, which consists of a sei les of 
sketches and tales artistically strung together This work is 
by no means equal to the Scfjijafjie, a fact which may be 
accounted for by the age of Goethe when he undei took it. 
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It was begun when he was seventy-one, and he recast the 
whole at the age of eighty 

We see, then, that Goethe woiked D^tte IRajl c§ne 
He actually wrote several critical essays, chiefly relating to 
science, m the year 1S32, when he had reached the age of 
eighty-two years and six months On the i6th of March in 
that year he fell ill On the following day he was still able to 
dictate a long letter addressed to W \on Humboldt, but his 
life was now ebbing fast, and after a few days more of illness 
the earthly career of Johann Wolfgang Goethe was closed, 
on the 22nd of March, 1832 

An incidental remark made by Goethe in his dying hour 
shows that the memory of Schiller floated before his mind’s 
eye to the last Nothing can be more touching than this 
circumstance, and nothing casts a more favourable light on 
Goethe’s charactei than his friendship for his early ciitic and 
later rival Schillei’s seveie ciiticism on Egmont (see the 
following Analysis) must have pioduced upon him a painful 
impression Still, it is well known that he mateiially assisted 
the poor though populai poet, and that without his influence 
Schiller would not have been able to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the exercise of his poetical genius The tragedy 
of Egmont was, in later years, destined to gue a still more 
striking pi oof of Goethe’s disinterested friendship for Schiller. 
The latter had, in the year 1796, undei taken the airangement 
of that drama foi the stage, an ai rangement which Goethe 
justly called elite giaufaine Stcbaction Schiller pioceeded in 
a most aibitrary manner in his 1 e-cast, which v^as m reality 
a mutilation of the diama But yet Goethe, who in his capacity 
of Theatre-Director was the theati ical autocrat, allowed the 
piece to be performed in its mutilated form, and his fiiend- 
ship for Schillei continued as warm and genuine as evei 
Theie is another thing which would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have conti ibuted to cause a breach between the 
two friends. Goethe had, as the more fortunate man, the more 
antagonists and enemies , and these naturally set up Schiller 
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as a mal to Goethe — as his superior, both as a poet and a 
character Goethe’s detractois were aided in their ignoble 
proceedings by two circumstances Schiller was the more 
popular poet His muse appealed more to the ordinary 
passions of mankind, and he did not take his characters from 
actual life, but from his own imagination, from his tdeal world, 
Goethe, however, represented mm e i ml characters , he saw 
the world as it is, and described it so For this reason 
Goethe had been called a Realist, and Schiller an Idealist 
The distinction just pointed out has also been marked by 
critics by two other terms with which most readers of literary 
history are, or at least ought to be, sufficiently acquainted 
Because Goethe derived his poetical conceptions from without, 
as it were, and considered things and peisons as they actually 
are, he is called an Objecttw poet, whilst Schiller, whose 
creations sprang from within, from his own internal con- 
ception, IS characterized as a Subjective poet To give a 
more detailed or popular definition of these characteristics 
IS beyond our present limits Suffice it to state that the 
result was that Schiller became universally popular Almost 
everybody admired him, even those who did not understand 
him, while Goethe can only be fully appreciated by those 
who understand him rightly That the number of such 
readers was not very numei ous is almost obvious 

We certainly do not mean to underrate the genius of 
Schiller , and we think it singularly fortunate for Germany 
that she had, at one and the same time, a first-rate realist 
poet and a first-rate idealist poet, more particularly because 
each of them had a considerable admixture of the peculiar 
genius of the other We gladly follow in this the advice of 
Goethe himself to the Germans, that instead of arguing which 
of them was greater, they should be content to have had two 
such men 

The other circumstance which caused Schiller to be ex- 
tolled above Goethe is, that the former is generally charac- 
terized as a friend of freedom, whilst the latter is set down as 
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a haughty aristocrat, void of all patriotic feelings or sympathy 
for the people This is a vexed topic, the more so because 
it seems to be upheld by many Germans with all the tenacity 
of a superstition I have often heard the same reproach 
uttered against Goethe in this country , but here it is a mere 
echo of opinions held in Germany It would occupy too 
much space to prove the groundlessness of this charge, 
I will therefore confine myself to a brief explanation of 
the cause of the accusation, and by doing so I hope also 
to free my own countrymen from the charge of wilful 
detraction The chaige alluded to arose out of Goethe’s 
greatness He was the greatest poet and the greatest German 
of the age Even his antagonists must allow that his was ex- 
traordinary genius, hence the Germans expected everything 
from him He had liberated them intellectually, why should 
he not liberate them also politically? He was the monarch 
of literature, why should he not throw down the gauntlet to 
the greatest geneial of the age? Such seem to have been the 
vague expectations of his contemporaries, who forgot that 
Goethe was a man of peace, and that even a genius can achieve 
great things only m his own spheie It is veiy piobable that, 
had Germany possessed a general who was a match for 
Napoleon, nobody would have expected of Goethe an active 
participation in the events of the time And it is also probable 
that Goethe’s own enthusiasm would then have been roused 
Indeed, it may be believed that no one felt moi e keenly than 
he the national misery, but he also felt that it was beyond 
his powei to remove it , and so he bore it with the same calm 
resignation with which he bore his own personal misfortunes 
■ — the death of his dearest friends, of his wife and of his son. 
And how should it be possible that a man of his benevolent 
disposition should feel sympathy with the individual only, and 
not with his own nation ? 

Goethe’s benevolence is shown by facts too numei ous to be 
enumeiated here For pi oof of this I must refei the reader 
to a work which I cannot sufficiently recommend to all who 
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nor carriage aruved, and the disappointed poet, unwilling to 
expose himself to the taunts of his friends, shut himself up in 
his house for several days, and wrote during this beneficial 
solitude the chief part of the drama The misunder- 
standing (for such it was) about his journey to Weimar 
being cleared up, he repaired to that town with the un- 
finished manuscript of his Egmont 

After three years, Goethe again took up the drama , but it 
was only at long intervals that he worked at its composition. 
On December 12, 1781, he tells the Frau von Stem that his 
Egmont will soon be ready, and if it were not for the 
awkward fourth Act, which he detests and is obliged to 
re-wnte, he could finish it by the end of the year Egmont 
was finished in 17S2 , finished, but not ready for the public 
The composition did not satisfy the author, and he would not 
consent to have it performed 

In the meantime other subjects occupied Goethe’s mind, 
and the very existence of the drama seems to have escaped 
his memory At last he reverted to it, in 1786, and took it 
with him to Italy, intending to levise it during his stay there 
He began this irksome task during his second sojourn at 
Rome, in the summer of 1787 By a strange coincidence, 
insurrectionary movements took place at that time in 
Brussels, so that Goethe apprehended that the scenes which 
he had written twelve yeais before would now be regarded 
as an allusion to passing events But it was not before the 
5th of September, 1789, that Goethe was able to write from 
Rome, ‘ I must write this on a morning which is a feast- 
day for me , for it is only to-day that I have really finished 
my Egmont ’ 

Goethe’s joy at being freed of the burden which had 
weighed so long and so heavily upon his mind was un- 
bounded , and he sent the drama in hopeful expectation to 
Weimar It was first read there in the literary circle which 
played so important a part in the history of Geiman literature, 
and the reception was favourable, though not unmingled with 
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censure on ceitam details m the execution of the piece 
‘ The reception of my Egmont,’ Goethe wrote, on Novembei 
3, 1787, ‘makes me quite happy, and I hope the piece will 
lose nothing at a second leading, for I know what amount of 
labour I have put into the work (lucig id) tjincmgcaitHntet I)afic), 
and that all this cannot be discovered at once ’ And again, on 
November 10, he wiites ‘That my Egmont is favourably 
received rejoices my heart ; foi I have composed no work 
with gi eater freedom of mind, and with gi eater conscien- 
tiousness * 

That such was leally the fact seems to have been little 
known m those times Goethe made himself so fully ac- 
quainted with his subject, that almost every line — as will be 
seen from the Notes appended to this volume — contains an 
historical allusion But because he managed this in so easy 
and natural a manner that the ordinary reader scaicely 
becomes awaie of the histoiical basis, and because he dilfered 
fiom histoiy, as regaids Egmont himselt, in one mateiial 
point, the poet’s hteiary fiicnds did not regaid his production 
as a real historical tiagcdy Goethe’s pimcipal somce was 
the celebiated histoiy of the wai in the Netherlands by the 
Roman Jesuit, Famiano Strada, wiittcn in elegant Latin, which 
gives such raasteily descriptions of men and things that it 
pi(»bably helped to induce Goethe to undeitake the tragedy 
But Stiada, although in his biogiaphical sketches he geneially 
does justice to the antagonists of the Spanish lule, was too 
paitial a judge to be implicitly lelied upon, and Goethe had 
theieforc also lecouise to other histoi lans who have described 
the icvolt of the Ncthei lands fiom a national or Piotestant 
point of view, more paiticulaily to the Dutch hisloiian 
Mctcien 

Yet the public did not seem, as we have said, to have the 
^lightest notion of the fact that Goethe’s tiagedy was satu- 
1 ated with histoi ical 1 emiiiiscenccs and allusions , and people 
weie stiuck only with the fact that the authoi, in di awing 
Egmont as unman led, deviated in one essential point fiom 
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wlio says, m the above-mentioned letter fi om Rome, ‘ that in 
order to understand Glarchen’s character rightly it should be 
remembered that her affection to Egmont is by no means 
based on any low feeling, but on the idea she entertained of 
his perfection, that her happiness consisted in the incon- 
ceivable delight of calling such a man her own , that she also 
comes foi ward in the character of a heroine, and that finally a 
halo of glory is shed around her m Egmont’s mind by his vision ’ 

‘ Glarchen,’ says Schillei, ‘is sketched with inimitable 
beauty In the highest and noblest stage of her innocence, 
she still is the simple maiden — the Flemish maiden — ennobled 
by nothing but her love, lo\ely in her calmness, charming 
and grand in her passion ’ 

In a word, Glarchen is the personification of woman’s love 
and admiration for all that is heioic, noble, and brilliant. The 
heroic nature of hei own character is fully displayed in the 
first scene of the fifth act, where her impulsive readiness to 
step foith to the open rescue of Egmont contrasts brightly 
with the timid conduct of the citizens , and her utter prostra- 
tion when every hope is lost, symbolises the helpless state 
of the countrv ‘ I do not think,’ says Mi G H Lewes, in 
his Life of Goethe, p 301, ‘Shakespeare would have sui- 
passed Egmont and Glaichen ’ And fuither ‘ These are the 
figures which remain in the memory biight, genial, glorious 
creations, comparable to any to be found m the long galleiies 
of art ’ 

The dramatic economy of the piece seemed to make the 
introduction of another female chai actei necessary. Goethe 
therefore added that of the Regent, by whose conversations 
with her secretary, as Eckeimann obseives (®efpxad}e, 11 52), 
we are initiated into the political state of the countiy and 
its relations to the Spanish couit ‘ And then,’ says Goethe 
(ibid ), ‘Egmont’s character gains in impoitance by the halo 
which the affection of the Regent sheds aiound him, and 
Glarchen too rises in oui estimation when we see her victoi y 
over the princely rival ’ 
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The Regent appears m only two scenes Her character is 
rathei idealized, and the manly tenoi of her whole beannghas 
been, as Schiller remaiks, considerably softened by womanly 
traits, which impart to her stein political character light and 
warmth and a certain individuality and vivacity Her secre- 
tary, Machiavel, lepiesents in his statesmanlike counsels the 
voice of model ation and tolerance The importance of the 
scenes in which the Regent appeal s cannot be oveiiated 
They form an essential part of the whole drama, and could as 
little be dispensed with as the scene between Egmont and 
Orange The character of the latter, cautious and puident, 
straightforwai d and immovable in his consistency, is faithfully 
di awn m that single scene T ruly touching is the manifestation 
of feeling on the part of that stern man towards Egmont, 
whom he considers as lost He is not ashamed of his tears, 
for „(Stneu SQeiUunten Bttoeiiien ijt au^ iiiannhcfe" When Orange 
disappears fi om the drama, we cannot withhold oui admiration 
for him any moie than we can our fear and anxiety for 
Egmont’s safety This feeling arises in us as Orange pio- 
nounces the words 9UBa ifi uiitniiugS, and abides with us to the 
end of the di ama The character of Alva has been drawn by 
Goethe with firm outlines ^Before his Alva,’ says Schiller 
justly, ‘we tiemble,’ and ‘his character is leflected, as is the 
case with Egmont, in the persons who surround him ’ The 
haishness of his nature makes the deeper impiession upon us, 
because it is set in glaring contiast with the warm-hearted 
character of his son Ferdinand ‘ The scene between Egmont 
and young Alva,’ says Schillei, ‘ has been invented and executed 
in a mastei ]y manner, and it is entirely the poet’s own ci eation 
What can be moie touching than the avowal of the son of 
his muideier, that he had long felt deep respect foi him in 
his heait’ We think that for poetical beauty this scene 
has never been surpassed, and very rarely, or perhaps never, 
equalled It is the lyrical effusion of two noble souls, and 
reads throughout like an elegy m prose 

But if Egmont’s charactei appears to us the moie loveable 

c 
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on account of the warm admiration which the son of his 
‘greatest enemy’ entertained for him, we must deplore his 
fate the more deeply, when we witness the sympathy which 
even his unhappy i ival cannot help feeling The charactei of 
Brack enburg, who is a sort of inesolute Werther, is quite an 
original creation We participate m his sorrow, more pai ti- 
cularly in the last scene between him and Clarchen, when his 
generous natuie is fully brought into light, and his last soliloquy, 
which Schiller designates as fc^tecfltc^ ftficii, excites in us such 
a high degiee of sympathy that, for a moment, we forget 
even the tragic fate of Egmont Brackenbuig is also of great 
importance m the drama, insomuch as he tends to elevate in 
our eyes the character of Claichen That she has been wooed 
by a lespectable citizen of Bi ackenburg’s position casts a 
favourable light on her own social position, poor and humble 
though she was 

The other personages of the drama are acknowledged as 
master-sketches of chaiacter; and the popular scenes beai 
a local colouring such as is rarely found, even in the veiy best 
dramatic productions ‘The few scenes,’ says Schiller, ‘iii 
which the citizens of Brussels appear m conversation, seem to 
be the result of a deep study of those times and of the nation, 
and It would be difficult to find a more beautiful histoiical 
monument of the events to which they refer given in so few 
w'ords ’ 

Some critics have censured the popular scenes as wanting 
in animation AVe cannot join in this censure The popular 
scenes repiesent a most faithful picture of the life and 
character of the Netherlandeis, and the impiession they make 
upon us IS the best proof that the poet has fully succeeded in 
attaining the object he had m view A detailed characteriza- 
tion of the popular scenes and of the marked individualities 
of the citizens would be beyond our piesent purpose, but we 
cannot help pointing out that the chai acter of Vansen, the 
eloquent demagogue, the political firebrand by profession, is 
quite a unique specimen of its class, and we must the more 
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admiie the imaginative power of Goethe m representing such 
a character in so life-like a form 

Egmont’s vision, in which the goddess of freedom, bearing 
the features of Clarchen, appears to the sleeping hero, has 
been censured by Schiller, who thought that the apparition 
smacked too much of the opeia Some ciitics met this 
repioach by the retoit that the last scene m Schiller’s Maid 
of Oi leans was far more ‘ operatic’ than the end of Egmont 
But a counter-chai ge is no exculpation If Schiller’s reproach 
were well-founded it would be a poor excuse for Goethe that 
his ciitic saw the mote m his eye, whilst he did not perceive 
the beam m his own. We think, however, that Goethe’s justi- 
fication lies m the groundlessness of the charge He has 
himself given us, as we stated before, an interpretation of the 
poetical vision His intention was to ennoble the character 
of Glaichen in our eyes by showing us that the hero himself 
thought of her in no mean or earthly manner And we 
think that the poet has fully justified the appaiition by the 
woids which he put in Egmont’s mouth 3 a, fie toaicn'i?, fie 
auuen tieicint, bie bctben fufcjfcn S'lenbcii meinei? Sebeiia . 3n 
cittern cittjiett StmjeuHuf cifdjeinctt fee ncieinigt, eiti|iei alg lieMidj 
Besides, the poetical vision seems to be a fitting close to a 
diama whose heio has passed his whole life in a poetical 
dream 

Goethe was so fully convinced of the necessity of the 
appaiition, as a diaraatic agency, that he insisted that it 
should be retained in Schillei ’s ‘ merciless adaptation ’ of 
Egmont for the stage The diama had been performed, as 
stated, in 1791 at Weimar in its complete form, but was, as 
we mentioned befoie, in 1796 re-ai ranged by Schiller for the 
stage The characters of the Regent and her secretaiy 
were — to the regret ot the public — omitted, the succession of 
the scenes consideiably altered, and several additions made 
by Schiller himself The drama gained somewhat in move- 
ment, but certainly lost in dignity It laboured, besides, under 
the disadvantage that the exquisite music which Beethoven 
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has composed to Egmont does not fit to the anangeraent 
of the acts by Schiller 

Goethe had, however, the satisfaction that the complete 
Egmont — hts Egmont — was subsequently performed on various 
stages with gieat success, and since then the diama has 
become a universal favourite m Germany ^ 

There are two more points on which we must add a few 
words — ^the language and the tendency of the drama 

The language in the popular scenes is fully m keeping with 
the character of the speakei s , it is terse, idiomatic, and 
natural, whilst in the other scenes it is elegant, classical, and 
‘saturated wnth lerse ’ The rhythmical movement is so pre- 
valent in the latter that it would have given the poet almost 
as little trouble to convert Egmont into blank verse as it did to 
change his Iphigeme from prose into the puiest iambics We 
may also mention, as a curious fact, that Schiller, in quoting 
m his review Brackenburg’s last soliloquy, divided, it would 
seem almost instinctivelv, his pathetic speech into iambic lines 
As regards the tendency of the drama, it scarcely needs to 
be pointed out that it is written in a spirit of indulgence and 
tolerance Nay, Egmont may even be called, with its religious 
background, a thoroughly Protestant drama The citizens 
manifest an evident yearning after the ‘ new creed ’ That 
Brackenburg and Claichen belong to the same cieed we 
can infer from their Biblical allusions (cp pp 105 , 1 2, &c , 
106, 1 22, &:c ), and from the circumstance that they seemed 
to visit the church chiefly on Sundays (cp, p 100, 1 24, &c ), 
whilst the Roman Catholic Gretchen m F aust is represented 
by the poet as going to church daily 

The drama has, besides, a marked political tendency We 
see before us not only a people loving, above all, national 
freedom and free religious exercises, but we also listen in 
Egmont’s conversation with Alva to words worthy of any 
champion of constitutional liberty , to views and sentiments 
which, even in our owri days, have not entirely lost their 
political significance, and wdiich might ha\ e cost the poet his 
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fieedom for life had he uttered them as the subject of one of 
the then petty despotic governments of Germany 

Such IS Goethe’s biilliant tragedy of Egmont, of the origin 
and composition of which we have given but a feeble and brief 
critical analysis only To discuss the question whether it 
entirely fulfils the exigencies of the drama would have led us 
into a critical investigation far too abstract for our piesent 
object Anyhow, thus much is certain Goethe’s Egmont is 
one of the poet’s master-works, and deserves to be carefully 
studied by the reader, to whom we would address, with 
Herdei, the simple words ‘Leges et senties’’ 
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Two names shine foith befoie all others m the history of 
the heroes and martyrs of the Netherlands Both were 
Teutons, but the one was a genuine Fleming, and the other 
by birth a German Bothweie popular favourites, but the 
one was cheiished by the people with the affection of an 
indulgent father, and to the othei they looked up with filial 
veneration Upon both nature had lavished her choicest gifts, 
but upon the one she bestowed those brilliant attributes which 
dazzle the eye, and upon the other the moral qualities which 
excite the admiiation of mature minds The end of both 
was tragic, but the death of the one was the final signal for an 
inextinguishable revolt against a foreign domination, and the 
death of the other the seal upon the deed of sepaiation from 
the same The one was a popular Cavaher, and the other 
an aristocratic Puritan The name of the one was Lamoial, 
Count of Egmont, and that of the other William, Prince of 
Orange 

Count Egmont, Prince of Gaveren, was the scion of a very 
ancient noble family, whose hereditary seat stood on the 
dunes of the German Ocean, not far from AlcLmaar, in 
North Holland He was born on November i8, 1522, in the 
castle of Hamayde, m Hainault At the date mentioned this 
province had already descended, together with most other 
Netherland provinces, to the House of Hapsburg This 
momentous event was brought about, as is generally the case 
with great historical results, partly through commonplace, and 
partly through unusual, occurrences The various provinces 
which constituted the Nethei lands were originally separate 
independent states enjoying the privilege of being constitu- 
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tionally governed by their own dukes, counts, &c Gradually 
seveial of these provinces came under the dominion of one 
ruler, and m 1437, Holland, Zeeland, and Hainault fell, by 
usuipation, into the hands of Philip, Duke of Burgund} 
Philip became, or rather made himself by the same high- 
handed means, titular master of Friesland, and a few years 
later absolute master of Luxemburg He was thus in a posi- 
tion to leave a considerable realm to his son Charles, who 
was with more justice sui named the ‘ Bold’ than his fathei 
the ‘ Good ’ That daring and luckless prince lost his life in 
his struggle against the Helvetic Commonwealth in 1477, and 
his vast and incoherent domains passed into the hands of his 
daughter, the Lady Mary, who married the Aichduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria. The wedded life of that princess lasted 
but a few years She died by a fall from her horse, and her 
son Philip, then a child of four years of age, was lecognised 
as her successor , while the Archduke Maximilian was ap- 
pointed guaidian during his son’s minority, and governor of 
the piovmces In 1493 Philip, surnamed the ‘ Fan,’ assumed, 
at the age of seventeen, the reins of the government of the 
Netherlands, and m 1496 married Joanna, daughtei of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Castile The issue of this union was, 
in 1500, Charles, afterwards Charles V, Emperor of Geimany, 
whose title, as luler of the Netherlands, was simply Count 
Chailes II of Holland, but he soon made the Flemings feel that 
they were in the hands of the possessor of an almost universal 
empire He chastised most severely the inhabitants of his 
native town, Ghent, for having daied to assert what they 
deemed their constitutional light, he destroyed the liberal 
institutions of the provinces , he introduced the Inquisition 
Nevertheless he was popular with the Flemings, both on 
account of his peisonal bearing towards them, and of the 
cii cumstance that the greatest monarch of Christianity was 
a born Fleming 

Thus much, however, is certain If the Netherlanders had, 
as a nation, not much reason to be pleased with their treat- 
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ment by Charles V, there was at all events one Netherlander 
who enjoyed m very high degree the favour of his Imperial 
master This Netheilander was Lamoral, Count Egmont 
From the complimentary office of page he rose, at the age of 
nineteen, to that of commander of a light troop of horse , and 
having begun his brilliant military caieer in B?rbary under 
the eyes of the Emperor, the latter took henceforward especial 
notice of him In the year 1544, when Egmont celebrated 
his wedding at Spiers w'lth the Countess Palatine, Sabina of 
Bavaria, he had already risen to the rank of Imperial Coun- 
cillor and Ghambeilam, and two yeais later the Emperor 
himself invested him with the Older of the Golden Fleece, 
on the very day when he bestowed the same distinction on 
the Duke of Alva Having been, in 1549, the companion of 
Philip, then Piince of Spam, duiing his tour through Holland 
and Zeeland, Egmont was, in 1554, entrusted with the con- 
fidential and rather hazardous task of bi ingmg about the final 
settlement of Philip’s mainage with hlary Tudor He came 
twice to London in that year, and was piesent at the royal 
wedding at Winchestei 

Egmont’s leal spheie of action was, however, not the 
smooth and slippery arena of diplomacy, but the perilous field 
of battle The w'ars between France and Spam, which 
Chailes V bequeathed to his son Philip II, together with 
his vast dominions, soon gave Egmont ample opportunities 
lor displaying his brilliant military genius In 1557, m his 
capacity of Captain-General of the Light Infantry, he won 
the gieat victoiy of St Quentin over the French under the 
Connetable de Montmoiency Egmont inflicted on this occa- 
sion such a thoiough defeat on the enemy that people com- 
paied the battle to the world-renowned combats of Cre^y 
and Agincourt Philip II, who appealed on the field the day 
after the battle, complimented the victor on his great militaiy 
achievement Even more brilliant w'as the victory which 
Egmont gained at Gia\elines over the French under Marshal 
de Theimes These two 'victories endeared the Flemish 
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Bayard to both people and army beyond measure Egmoni 
became, in a word, the idol of his country, but not so much 
on account of the real advantages which the people derived 
from his victories, as on account of his shedding unusual 
military glory around his countiymen Their estimation m 
the eyes of the world had now been laised, and, what was of 
greatei importance to them, they were enabled to hold their 
own m the piesence of the overweening Spaniard The very 
circumstance that the Spaniards giudged Egmont the victoiy 
of Giavehnes so much that they, with Alva at their head, 
publicly criticised it, ‘ because it might have turned out other- 
wise,’ doubtless enhanced m their eyes the ineiits of their 
national hero And this is why the Nethei landers loved and 
adored Egmont more than other prominent leaders, who 
were more consistently and smceiely attached to the cause 
of the people 

Count Egmont possessed, besides, all the qualities generally 
considered as necessary atti ibutes of a popular hei o He was 
of noble biith, and connected by marriage with a piincely 
house , a valiant soldiei and handsome His popularity was 
so gieat that even the King, who haiboured some secret suspi- 
cion, founded peihaps on intei national jealousy, against the 
victoi of St Quentin, could not help honouring him publicly, 
and appointed him Governoi and Gaptain-Geneial of Flanders 
and Aitois, and State Councillor Undei these cii cumstances 
it was natuial that the people should direct their eyes towards 
Egmont when a new Regent was to be appointed by the King, 
before his leaving the country Philip II, however, had no 
mind to place the go^ ei nment of the pi ovinces in the hands 
of the people’s faiouiite, and appointed as Regent of the 
Netherlands his half-sistei, Maigaiet of Austria, Duchess 
of Parma 

The task of the new Regent was to crush the religious move- 
ment whose seeds had been wafted to the Nethei lands from 
Calvinistic France and Switzeiland, and from Lutheian Ger- 
many The first measure of tjie Government was the addition 
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of thirteen new bishoprics to the four which were aheady in 
existence The whole odium of this measure was, lightly or 
wrongly, cast on Caidinal Giaiivelle, chief of the Consulta, or 
Secret Council of Tin ee, which diiected the Regent m hei 
government Granvelle was, howevei, detested not only by 
the people but also by the nobles, and moie particularly bv 
Egmont and Orange, who, conjointly with Count Horn, 
addressed a lettei to the King, warning him of the risk of 
leaving unlimited power m the hands of Granvelle Soon after 
It fell to the lot of Egmont to devise new liveries for the 
retainers of the nobles He adopted a simple livery — m oppo- 
sition to the gaudy di esses of the Gaidmal’s letameis — upon 
the sleeves ot which was embroidered an emblem resembling a 
monk’s cowl oi a fool’s cap This livery was intended as a taunt 
against the Gai dinal himself, who, later, took his full revenge 
on the unfortunate inventor Granvelle grew at last so un- 
popular that he was compelled to withdraw from the Nether- 
lands (on March 13, 1564), but his vindictive and intoleiant 
spirit continued to prevail m the councils of Philip II, on whom 
he exercised a most baneful influence That such was the 
case became manifest only a few months after the Cardinal’s 
departure from Brussels, when the King despatched orders to 
the Regent, that the deciees of the Council of Trent should 
be published and enforced throughout the Netherlands Now 
those decrees — to which most rigorous regulations were 
added — were of such a nature that the Regent could not 
ventui e to promulgate them, and in her embarrassment she 
resolved, with the consent of the State Council, to send Count 
Egmont on a special mission to Spain In 1563 he had declined 
Philip’s invitation to come to Madrid, but now, the welfare of 
his countiy being at stake, he accepted the mission to induce 
his Majesty ‘to mitigate the edicts and to extend some mercy 
to his suffering people ’ 

Egmont set forth at the beginning of 1565, in great state, 
and was accompanied for some distance by several of his 
friends As a characteustic jign of their distiust of the 
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enemies of Egmont, and of the great affection m which he was 
held by them, we quote the following incident m the words of 
Motley — ‘He (Egmont) was escorted as far as Cambeiy by 
several nobles of his acquaintance Before they pai ted with 

the envoy they drew up a paper which they signed with their 
blood, and afterwards placed in the hands of his Countess In 
this document they promised, on account of “ then inexpres- 
sible and veiy singular affection” for Egmont, that if, during 
his mission to Spam, any evil should befall him, they would, 
on then faith as gentlemen and cavalieis of honour, take 
vengeance therefore upon the Cardinal Granvelle, or upon 
aU who should be instigators thereof 

His reception at Madrid was so brilliant and flattering, and 
the King manifested towards him such warm feelings of per- 
sonal friendship, expressing at the same time his fervent 
wishes foi the welfai e of the Netherlands, that Egmont, inca- 
pable of dissimulation, fully believed in the benign intentions 
of the King, and, although the instructions he i eceived on his 
return to the Netherlands were in themselves not encouraging, 
still he desciibed the disposition of the monarch in such vivid 
colours that some hopes of a milder government weie enter- 
tained 

Had Egmont possessed the shrewdness of a diplomatist, or 
the stern and consistent chaiacter and scrutinizing judgment 
of William of Oiange, neither the flattering attentions of his 
royal master, noi the liberal gifts and distinctions actually 
bestowed upon him, and the still more liberal pi onuses held 
out as a bait, would have biassed his mind , but his careless, 
impulsive character was easily dazzled and deceived by the 
monarch’s arts 

The Count had not long returned home, when fiesh de- 
spatches from Spam destroyed eveiy illusion as to the con- 
ciliatory disposition of the King Egmont was most indignant 
at the duplicity of Philip, neveitheless, he acted duiing the 

* Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol i p 45S 
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subsequent tumultuous outbreaks m the Netherlands, for some 
time, with such severity against the rebels, as could not but 
prove him to be a most loyal subject of the King, In vain did 
Orange endeavour to win him entirely for the cause of the 
people, and to persuade him to leave the Netherlands 
Egmont declared at a memorable meeting, where the two 
friends met for the last time, that he would on no account 
whatever take up ai ms against his Sovereign Orange went 
to Germany, but Egmont, blinded by his firm belief in the 
clemency of the King, remained behind, a doomed man In 
palliation of his careless and too confiding conduct it has been, 
more charitably than coriectly, averred that it was easy enough 
foi Orange to letire to Germany, he was also a Geiman 
prince and had most of his possessions in that country, 
Egmont, on the contrary, was in embairassed circumstances, 
and being encumbered by a large family — his wife had borne 
him eleven children — he saw, in a foreign country, nothing 
but want before lum 

In the meantime, the King, who had resolved to reduce 
the Netherlands to a desert rather than allow any but staunch 
Roman Catholics to live there, sent to that unhappy country 
the Duke ot Alva, with a veteian Spanish army, investing that 
iron-hearted man with full powers to act according to his own 
discretion Egmont, accompanied by foi ty noblemen, aw'aited 
the arrival of his mortal enemy (who never could pardon 
him his military triumphs) at Tirlemont, a small fortified town 
situated about twenty-five miles from Biusspls His recep- 
tion by the Duke was gloomy and almost rigid The Spanish 
soldieis actually made a demonstration against him by closing 
then ranks to pi event his passing through them, and uttered 
the ominous words, ‘ Lutheran, traitor to God and his King’’ 
Some Flemish historians even repoit that Alva himself ex- 
claimed in the hearing of Egmont, ‘Behold the gieatest of 
all heretics ' ’ 

Egmont was taken aback by this chilling reception, but two 
of the principal Spanish officers in Alva’s retinue gave him such 
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a friendly welcome that he soon i eturned to his delusion The 
Duke, on his part, strove to efface the unfavourable impression 
produced by his cold welcome of Egmont, and overloaded him 
with outward signs of friendliness and esteem What strength- 
ened the fatal confidence of Egmont was his fi lendship with 
Alva’s son, who seems to have felt for him sincere affection 
and admiiation Warnings now reached the Count from 
every quarter, but he turned to them a deaf ear, and went 
even so far as to call back his Secretary Beckeizeelfiom Gei- 
many, and to persuade Count Horn, who could not oveicome 
his suspicions, to repaii to Brussels m full reliance on the 
King’s justice and clemency Oiange was too cautious and 
prudent to fall into the trap of Alva, who now saw himself 
compelled to be content with the destruction of those victims 
who were ciedulous enough to rely on his and the King’s 
good faith 

On the 9th of September, 1567, Egmont was present at 
a banquet given by Alva’s son, Don Fernando de Toledo 
He found assembled there, among other noble guests, Count 
Hoin, the Viscount of Ghent, the notorious Noircarmes, and 
Don Fadrique de Toledo, with whom Egmont was on in- 
timate teims The Duke sent some of his own militaiv 
musicians to enliven the feast, which w^as of a most joyous 
kind By three o’clock he sent a messengei to the Counts 
Egmont and Horn, requesting them to repaii to the Hotel 
Jassy, where he lodged at that time, to examine some 
plans of foitification Other messengei s followed, urgently 
repeating the invitations, and Don F ernando at last whispered 
to Egmont ‘ Rise, Sii Count, take the fleetest horse in your 
stable and make your escape at once ’ Egmont, who could 
not suppiess his alarm, retired into an adjoining room, where 
Noircarmes and two other noblemen followed him There 
he was persuaded by one of them not to trust to the warnings 
of the foreigner, and, still confiding, he went with Count 
Horn to Alva’s lesidence The discussion on the proposed 
fortifications lasted several hours, and when Alva was in- 
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formed that his oideis had been executed — which meant that 
the secretaries of Egmont and Horn had been ai rested, 
together with Antony von Straalen, the burgomaster of 
Antw erp — he broke up the council, after having given orders 
that Egmont and Horn should be let out by two different 
doois 

Meanwhile, five hundred Spanish aiquebusieis had silently 
encircled the palace, and, when Egmont crossed the garden 
in Older to leave the house, his sword was demanded by 
Captain Sancho d’Avila in the name of the Duke of Alva 
In lain did he appeal to his rank of Knight of the Golden 
Fleece Several Spanish soldieisweie already theie to give 
effect to the Duke’s command Egmont, yielding to brute 
force, suirendeied his sword, but could not help uttering the 
just complaint 'that he had vanquished many a time the 
enemies of his Spanish Majesty with that sword, and that his 
services were -n oi thy of a better reward ’ Whilst he was 
being led to a high room, with barricaded windows, and all 
hung with black, his unfoitunate friend Hoin was taken 
piisoner by Captain Salmas 

Philip de Montmorency, Count Horn (also spelt Hoorne, 
or Hornes), was a descendant of the ancient House of 
Montmoiency of France He filled the post of Admiral 
of the Netherlands, was Governor of the proiincesof Guelders 
and Zutphen, and Councillor of State Like Egmont, he had 
been cieated Knight of the Golden Fleece by Charles V 
Seveml incidents have been presented which show that his 
was a generous, manly, and humanely-disposed character 

The noble piisoners were transferred to Ghent on the 
2 3 nd of September, under an escort of seveial hundred men, 
a precaution which Alva considered necessary , ' theie being,’ 
as he said, ‘ no other king recognised m the Netherlands but 
Egmont ’ 

The consternation of the Netherlanders was general, and 
the svmpathy with the two nobles universal throughout the 
civilized world King Philip 11, however, expressed his 
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unbounded satisfaction, and Granvelle was only sorry that 
Orange had not been captured at the same time The 
friendly intercession of several German piinces, and even 
of the Empeior Maximilian II, and the solicitations and 
strenuous effoits of the wife of Egmont, and of the mother 
of Horn, were all m vain After a mock trial, which lasted 
nine months, and dm mg which the two Counts were kept in 
strict confinement, shut out from light and air, and sepai ated 
from their friends, they were brought on the 3rd of June, 1568, 
to Biussels, and lodged in the Maison du Roi On the 
next day the Duke read at the ‘ Blood Council,’ which was 
nothing but a most aibitrary coui t-martial, the sentence of 
death pronounced against Egmont and Horn in accordance 
with the supreme will of Philip II The charge was that 
of high treason, but we need scarcely add that it was founded 
on the mei est shadow of evidence 

During the night which followed the 4th of June, Count 
Egmont was aroused from his sleep The Bishop of Ypres, 
Martin Bithove, had come to announce to him his approach- 
ing doom, whilst the curate of La Chappelle, Gisbes de Vroede, 
was sent with the same melancholy mission to Count Horn, 
who exclaimed that this was ‘a poor requital foi eight- and- 
twenty years of faithful services to his So\eieign ’ 

The execution of the two noble mart}. is took place on the 
following day, the 5th of June, about noon, on the Great 
Squaie at Brussels That both died like men accustomed 
to look death in the face without ti embhng need scarcely be 
added Egmont died fiist By a single blow of the swoid 
his head was severed from the body ‘ A cry of lion 01,’ says 
Piescott, m his Life of Philip II (vol 11 p 259), ^rose from 
the multitude, and some, frantic with gnef, bioke thiough 
the lanLs of the soldieis, and wildly dipped then handkerchiefs 
in the blood that streamed from the scaffold, tieasming them 
up, says the chiomclei (Strada), as piecious memoiials of love 
and incitements to vengeance ’ 

The vengeance came in due time The judicial murder of 
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these two illustrious martyrs produced such piofound indigna- 
tion throughout Germany, that the designs of the Prince of 
Orange were wondei fully served by it, as Philip was informed 
by Maximilian’s ambassadoi at his couit The impiession 
produced in the Netherlands was indescribable, and it was this 
intense feeling of indignation at home and abroad which, 
enabled William of Orange to wage for sixteen years a suc- 
cessful war with the greatest monarch of the w^orld , until he, 
one of the noblest human beings that ever breathed, fell by 
the hands of an assassin But before his death a considerable 
portion of the Netherlands had, in 1581, formally abjured, 
their obedience to the King, and laid the foundations of the 
coming Republic After the death of William of Orange the 
w^arfare against the Spamaids was continued until, finally, 
the unhappy union between the two countries was broken for 
ever 

The victims who fell during the great national struggle 
are numberless Many a martyr died nameless , but those 
whose names ha\e been preserved are still held in veneration, 
bv the Netherlanders In i860 the Belgians erected a grand 
monument to the Counts Egmont and Horn, on the Grande 
Place — the place of their execution And thus tardy justice 

has been done to the latter, of whom Strada remarks 

‘ Defleri profecto baud modice potuisset hujus viri mors, si 
non Egmontius omnium lacrymas consumpsisset’ — The deat/h 
of tits ma7i might also ha've been much deplored, had not aid 
metis tears been shed for Egmont 
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ACT I. 

The first act opens with a scene at Brussels representing 
soldiers and citizens engaged in the popular pastime of 
cross-bow shooting. Buyck, a soldier under Egmont, is, on 
account of his masterly shot, declared king of the cross- 
bow men for the year The health of ‘ his Majesty’ is drunk, 
and the mention of this title gives rise to a comparison 
between the affable monarch Charles V, and his stern and 
reserved successor Philip II The unpopularity of the latter is 
still more strikingly contrasted with the affection and admira- 
tion which the citizens profess towards Egmont Buyck pro- 
poses the health of the latter, and, after a passing mention of 
the battle of St Qumtin by Ruysum, gives a vivid description 
of the battle of Gravelines, m which Egmont gained, as m the 
former battle, a great victory Jetter expresses the wish that 
Egmont might have been appointed Stadtholder, instead of 
Margaret of Parma, but the citizens will not acquiesce in the 
indirect blame of the Regent Jetter, whilst acknowledging her 
moderation and prudence, complains of her staunch adherence 
to the priests, and gives vent to his discontent — shared by the 
otheis — about the religious intolerance of the Spanish rule, 
whilst the ‘new preachers’ who came from Germany are 
praised by him and his friends Jetter proposes, on the 
admonition of Buyck, the health of William of Orange, and 
Ruysum pledges those present to drink to the honour of war 
and warriors, which circumstance calls forth, however, fiom 
Jetter an impressive denunciation of war The latter gives, 
on the challenge of Buyck, a ‘civic toast,’ and the scene 
ends with a general, joyous cry of ‘ Safety and Peace ' 
Order and Freedom'’ 

The next scene passes m the palace of the Regent. 
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Margaret of Parma appears and countermands the hunt to 
which she had prepared to go, on account of the cares, caused 
by the ‘religious riots’ in the country which she is at a loss 
how to quench Machiavell appears at her command, and, 
by his report of the stirring events passing in the country, 
inci eases her grief He m gently recommends the full lecog- 
nition of the ‘new faith,’ but the Regent apprehends the 
peremptory refusal of her brother, Philip the Second, to yield 
to the demands of the Netherlanders She also expresses 
her dissatisfaction with Egmont and William of Orange The 
foimer has offended her by his apparent indifference to passing 
events, and by his declaration, ‘that if the Netherlanders were 
but satisfied as to then Constitution, peace and quiet would 
soon be established , ’ whilst the latter shows by his reserved 
demeanour that he is plotting mischief The Regent finally 
determines to summon the Council of State, and to challenge 
those two noblemen to co-operate with her strenuously m 
quelling the spreading tumults, or declare themselves openly 
rebels 

In the last scene, which passes in a humble citizen’s 
house, we find Clarchen with her mother, who is knitting 
in an arm-chair, whilst the former sings a spirited song with 
Brackenburg The noise caused by the marching of soldieis 
in the streets attracts the attention of the mother, and 
Clarchen asks Biackenbmg to learn the cause of the un- 
usually numerous assemblage of troops in the town During 
his absence Clarchen is reproved by her mother on account 
of her devotion to Egmont and her refusal to link her fate 
to that of honest Brackenbuig The latter brings, on his 
return, the news that a revolt is said to have broken out in 
Flanders, and that theie is great agitation in the town 
Clarchen retires with bei mother, and Brackenbuig reveals 
in a soliloquy that he is at variance with himself He 
keenly feels how wrong is his inaction adraidst the general 
commotion of the country — an inaction caused by the 
wretched state of his personal feelings 
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funbi^eit trinft nid^t leid^t em Sflteberlanber bon •^erjen* 

Sflubfum. SSJet^ 5 

@oe|1: (kut). be0 S'^eiten, .^onigS in ©^anten. 

3fiub[wm. Unfer atCcrgnabigller .Kontg unb >§ebt:' ®ott 
geb’ i:^m langeg Seben! 

@ 0 e|l. ‘^attet t^r femen ‘^errn ^ater, .^arl ben S'unften, 
tticbt Iieber* 

Sftubfum. ®ott trofi’ t'^n' 3)a0 war ein ‘^err ’ ®r 
:§attc bie <§anb nber ben gangen ®rbboben, nnb war ®uc§ 
QlHeS tn QlHetn; nnb wcnn er ®nd^ begegnete, fo gruff cr 
($uc^ wte ein 9^a(^bar ben anbem; unb wenn S^r erfcbrocEen 
wart, wuft’ er mit fo guter 9)^amer — 3a, berfie^t nni^ — 15 
®r giug aug, rltt auS, wie’0 I’^in einfam, gar mit wentg 
Seuten. <§aben wir botf ^t^e geweint, wie er feinem <So^n 
bag Sfleglment |)ier abtrat — fagf ic^, betfie^t mic^ — ber tft 
f^on anberg, ber tfl majeflattfc^er* 

Setter. @r lief jlcf) nit^t fe^en, ba cr l^ter war, atg 20 
tn ^runf unb fonigticfem ©taate. ®r f:j3ric^t wentg, fagen 
bie Seute. 

(Soeji. ®g ijt fein •^err fur ung S^ieberlanber. Itnfre 
f 5 ^urften uiuffen frof) unb fret fein wie wtr, leben unb leben 
taffen. SCBir wotten nit^t bcrat^tet nod) gebrucft fein, fo 25 
gutferjige S^larren wir aucf flnb. 

Setter. 5)er .Konig, benf itf, ware wo'^I ein gnabiger 
igerr, wenn er nur beffere Otat^gcber ^atte, 

©oef:. Silein, nein < ®r ^at fein ©enifttf) gegen ung 
Sflieberlanber, fein >§ers tjt bent SSoIfe nicft geneigt, er Iiebt 3 ° 
ung ttitft; wie fonnen wir tfn wieber Iteben^ SSarunt tjl 
aile Selt bent ©rafen ©gmont fo ^olb^ SBarunt trugcn 



8 ©gittont 

TOtr auf t)ett >§anbeti2 gBett man il^m anffeT^t, ba^ 

ei ung mitt, meit i^in btc bag frete SeBen, 

bte gute SOiemung aug ben Qfugen jte^t , loeil er nt^tg Beft|t, 
bag ei bem ©uiftigen nic^t mitt^eilte, auc^ bem, ber'g ni^t 
5 Bebarf, Saf t ben ©rafen ©gmont leBen ’ SBuigcE, an ©uc^ 
iji'g, bie erj^e ©efunb^eit ju Bringen ' SSnngt ©ureg >§einn 
©efunb^eit aug ' 

S u b ^ » SSon ganger <BuU benn ®raf ©gmont ! 

Sftniofum. UeBerwinbei: Bet @t. nuintin’ 
lo aSnigil. Sem *§elben Bon ©trabelingen 1 

Qille. .§0^' 

SftuBfum* ©t ;Oumtin mar meine Be|te ©^lac^i 
fonnte fauin nie'^r fort, fawn bte fc^mere SSucfife nte^r 
fcBCeBBe>i^* -^aB' id^ bod^ ben S'ranjofen nocB (Sing auf ben 
15 ^elj geBiennt, unb ba fiiegt’ ic^ gum 5fBf^teb nod^ etnen 
©treiffc^uf ang red^te 95ein. 

9S uipdE. ©rabeltngen' Steunbc, ba ging'g frifc^’ 2)en 
6 ieg £;aBen mtr alletn. ®iannten unb fengten bte malfdtjen 
^unbe ntc^t burc^ gang 3 'fanbern® 9f6er t^ mem', mir 
20 trafen fte ' Sf)re alten, |anbfe|ien .^erle |)telten lange mtber, 
unb mir brangten unb fd^offen unb f)teBen, baf fte bte 2)taulei 
Bergerrten unb t^^ie Stntcn gutften. 2 )a marb ©gmont bag 
^Pfetb untcr bem SeiBe ntebetgefi^offen, unb mtr |irttten lange 
I;tnuBer l^eruBer, Sfftann fur STOonn, 5]}ferb gegen 5Pferb, <§aufe 
25 nut •§oufe, auf bem Breiten, flacBen ©anb an ber @ee fjtn. 
5£uf etnmal fam'g mte Bom «§tmmel lerunter. Bon ber 
2)iunbung beg S’fuffeg, BaB ' Bau ' tmmer mtt .H^anonen tn 
bie 5 'rangofen bretn. @g maren ©nglanber, bte unter bem 
Qtbumal 2JtaItn Bon ungefa^r Bon 5)unftr(^en ^er BorBets 
30 fit£}ren. Biet l^atfen fie ung m^t fte fonnten nur 

mit ben ftetnjien ©c^ifen ^erfiet, unb bag nid^t naf; genug^ 
fi^offen auc^ mo^I unter ung — ©g t^at boc^ gut ! ©g 
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I. Slitfaxtg 

Brac^ bte SBalfcBen imb l)ob unfern 5)a ging’g ' 

SfiuB ' racf ' ^eiuBer, ^inuBer ' 5lt(eS tobt gefc^fngen, 5ltfe§ 
ing SBaffei gefprengt' Unb bie .^erle erfoffen, rate fie ba§ 
SBaffer fcf}ntec!ten ^ unb toaS mir •^oftanber nsaren, gerab 
l^intenbrein. Xtn§, bie mir BeibleBtg ftnb, trnrb erfi raol)! im s 
SBaffer tt)ie ben S'rofc^eiTj unb iminer bie S’embe im 8Iuf 
gufammenge^auen, njeggefcBoffcn mte bie @nten. 9Ba6 nun 
noc^ buidfbiacB, fcfilugen (SucB auf ber S^fucBt bie SSauerireiBer 
nut •§acten unb SKifigaBeln tobt. SJtufte bocB bie malfdfe 
SO?aj:eftat gteicf) ba§ IpfotcBen reilBen unb S^iiebe niacfien lo 
Unb ben S'tieben feib 3^^ un§ fcBuIbig/ bent grofen (Sgmont 
fc^ulbig. 

Q[ne» •§o(B’ 2)ent grofen ©gmmit BntB ' Unb aBermnt 
BocB ' Unb aBeiniat ' 

Setter >§fttte man un§ ben ftatt ber SOtargrete bon 15 
5 f}arnm gum Qltegenten gefe|t ' 

©oeft. S^icBt fo ' SBiiBr BleiBt toaBr > Set; 

SOtargareten nicBt fcBctten, 0lun ift’0 an mir. leBe unfre 
gnab’ge O^rau' 

Q[ne» @ie TcBe ’ 20 

©oeft. ffiSaBiticB/ treffticBe SBeiBer flnb in bent '§nufe 
2 )ie Sftegentin leBe ' 

Setter. .Elitg ift fie, unb niaffig in aHent, tnnS fie t^ut, 
Bielte fie’§ nur nidjt fo fteif unb fefi nut ben ^faffen ' <Sie 
ifi bD(B aucB nut fcButb, bafi loir bie biergeBn neuen SBtfcBof§= 25 
niu^en ini Sanbe Ba6en 9Bogu bie nur fotten^ SR:ict)t lonBr, 
baf man Srenibe in bie guten ©teGen einfcBieBen fann, mo 
fonfl Qtebte aug ben JtatnteTn geioafitt murben ' Unb mir 
foGen gtauBen, eg fei uni ber Oteligion miGen Sa^ eg Bat 
ft^ 5tn brei SSifi^ofen Batten mir genug * ba ging'g eBrlicC; 30 
unb orbcnttidf gu 0lun nutf bocB nucB Seber tBun, alg oB 
er not^ig ware; unb ba fe^t’g aGen 5tugenBGcf JBerbruf unb 
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Sgmont. 

>§flnbel Uttb je ba§ 5)ing unb f^uttett, 

beflo tiuBer njtrb’S. (©te timlcn) 

©Dcjl:. 2)a3 war nun beS ^onigS SBiUe; jte fann 
nic^ts baBon, not^ baju f^un, 

5 Setter. 5 )a folfert roir mm bte neuen fPfatmen nic^t 
ftngenj fte flub wa'^rtic^ gar ft^on tn Otelmen gefe|t, unb 
^abett re^t erBauUi^e 3Bcifen. 3)ie foUen nitr m^t jtngen, 
oBer ©c^elmentieber, fo Biel wtr motten. Unb traruin^ 
feien i^e^eieien brtn, fcgen jie^ unb ©ac^^en, ©ott meif. 3(^ 
io:^aB’ tl^rer boc^ auc^ gcfungen^ e3 ifl ie|t traS 0 teue§, 

^aB’ nic^tS brin gefe’^cn. 

SSub^. 3 ^ wotite fie fragen! 3 n unfrcr fprobinj 
flngen njir, »a 6 wlr irotten. 2 )o 0 moc^t ba^ ©raf ©gmont 
unfer iStntttjatter ber fragt nat^ fo etwag mc^t — 3n 
15 ©ent, 2)t)ern, burc^ gang STonbern flngt fie, woer SSetieBen 
^at. (Sant) ©g tft fa njo^I mi^tS unfc^ulbiger, at3 ein 
getfllic^ £icb 2 SRit^t ma^r, Snter^ 

Sftubfnni. ©i n)o|n ©§ ifi ja ein ©otte§bienfi, eine 
©rBauung. 

30 Setter, ©ie fagen aBer, eg fci nlc^t auf bie recite Qlrt, 
ntc^t auf il;ie 5trt, unb gefa^rlic^ tfi’g bo^ nnmer, ba laft 
man’g IieBer fetn. JDie Snguifitiongbtener fc^Ieu^en l^erum 
unb fjaffen auf, ntanc^er e^irlu^e SPtann ift f^on ungTu®ic^ 
gerooiben. 2)er ©emtffenggwang fel^tte nor^ ' 5)a ic^ nuf)t 
25 t^un baif, wag tc^ nto(^tc, Bbnnen fie mit^ bo^ benten unb 
ftngcn laffen, wag will. 

@oefi. S5ie Snquifltion tommt nic^t auf SSir flub 
nu^t geinac^t, wte bie ©fjanter, unfer ©ewiffen tbraniuflren 
ju laffen. Unb ber 5lbet muf auc^ Bet S^iten fucBen, t^r 
30 bte S'luget gu Befc^netben. 

Setter, ©g ift fe§r fatal. SBenn’g ben IteBen Beuten 
einfoUt, m mein >§aug gu fiurtnen, unb tc^ an ineiner 
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I. STuf^ug 

unb fumme jufl einen jranjojlfc^en ^fatm, unb benfe 
nic^tg bafiet/ iveber @ute 3 noc^ SBofeS, fiimmc t'^n aber, 
icetl er mir ttt ber .^el^re ifl — gteic^ bm eut ttnb 
noerbe eingejbetft. Dber td^ gc^e xtber Sanb unb bleiBe Bet 
eincm <§aufen QSoIfg lie^en, bag ement neuen ^rebiger 5 
^ort, etnem bon benen, bie au§ ©cutfc^Ianb gefommen jinb — 
auf ber ©teBte l§eif’ etn SfteBetC, unb fontme in ®efal§r 
ineinen ^o:bf W- bcrlteren^ •§aBt 3 §r je etnen B^^dbigen 
l^oren ^ 

@oe|i. SBacfrc Seutc. 0 leuticB '^otU tc^ einen auf bent 10 
??elbe bor taufenb unb taufenb SDJenfc^en fbtec^en 2 )ag teat: 
ein anber ©efoc^', all menu unftc auf ber .Mangel ^erum^ 
trommetn unb bie !Seute nut lateinif^en SSrocSen ermurgen. 
3 )er fprac^ bon ber SeBer toeg; faqte, trie fie ung Bigger 
l^atten Bet ber SRafe i;eruntgefu§rt, ung tn ber ©umni'^ett 15 
erlfatten, unb trie trir niel^r ®r(encBtung ^aben fonnten. — 
Unb bag Betrieg er (Sud^ atleg aug ber aSibel 

Setter. 2)a mag bod^ au^ trag bron fern. 3 c^ fagt’g 
imnier felBfi, unb gruBelte fo uBer bie ©ac^e nad^. SOtir ifi’g 
lang’ im Jlobf ^erunigegangen. 20 

SSuipci. (£g lauft i^nen ancB aifeg SSoIf nat^. 

©oefl. 5 )ag glauB’' id^, iro man trag ©uteg ^oren Bann 
unb trag SReueg. 

Setter. Unb trag ift’g benn nun? SWan fann fa einen 
Seben f^rebigen laffen nadB feiner SBeife. 25 

SBub^. S^rifc^, if)r *§erren ' UeBer bem (Sd§tra|en ber® 
geft Sf)r ben SBetn unb Dramen. 

Setter. 5 )en nid^t gu beigeffen' Sag ijt ein reciter 
SBatt. SBenn man nur an il§n benft, meint man gleu^, man 
fonne fic^ l^inter ii;n berfieifen, unb ber Seufei Biacfite einen 30 
nidljt B)erbor. •^ocB ' 9 Bil:^etm bon Dramen, ^oc^ ! 

Qtlle. ^od^' ]§od^' 
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©oeft. SRim, fitter, Bung' auc^ 25eme ©efunb’^ett 

SftuS)fun:. ^[Ite ©olbatm ' 5ttte ©olbaten' (g§ febe ber 
.Kiietg ' 

SBrabo, 5nter’ Sltle <SoIbaten.’ lebe bei 

5 .£neg ' 

Setter* .^rieg' ,£ueg' SBi^t 3:§r au^, mS 3'^r ruft^ 
5 )af e§ @uc^ Teic^t bom SKunbe ge^t, ijt wol;! natuilic^ ; ime 
luni^tg aBer unfei @meni ba 6 ei ju 3)Jut^e tft, farm ict] nic^t 
fagen. £)a§ ganje Sa^r ba§ ©etrommel ju ^oren unb m^tg 

lo ju ^oren, alg tote ba eut <§aufetx gegogen fommt rmb boot 
cm anbier, toic ftc riBer emett ^ugel famen imb Bet einer 
3 }tu§Ie ^lelten^ toiebief ba geBIieBeit flub, totcbiel bort, xinb 
tote fte ftc^ brangen, unb Gmer getoumt, ber 5 tnbre betlicrt, 
o§ne baf man [em 3!age Begieift, loer toag getoinnt obei 

IS beiltert , tote erne @tabt eingenommen. roirb, bie SSurger 
ermorbet toerben, unb loie’g ben armen SBetBern, ben un^ 
fc^ufbigen Jlmbern ergct;t. 5)ng tft erne S^otl^ unb Qtngfi, 
man benft jeben 5lugenBlicf „2)a fommen fte ' ©g gc^t ung 
au^ fo " 

20 @ 0 e ft. 2)rum muf and) etn SBurgcr mimei in SBafen 

geuBt fetn. 

Setter. 3a, eg uBt toer 5’rau unb ^tnber |)at. 
Hub boc^ ^or' tc^ noc^ IieBer bon ©olbaten, atg ic^ fte fe^e. 

SSubcf. 2)ag fottt' tc^ uBet nel;men. 

25 Setter- 5(uf (Sud) iji’g ntc^t gefagt, Banbgmann. SBte 
lotr bte fitanifc^en aSefa^ungen log toaren, ^olten reir loteber 
3lt§em. 

©ocf. ©elf !Dte tagen 5)tr am fc^toerfien auf^ 

Setter. aSertr’ @r ftc^. 

30 @oe|i 2)te l^atten fc^nrfe ©mquartterung Bet 5)ir. 

Setter, -^alt' 2 )em SKaul. 


I Stuftug 13 

@oe|l* l^atten t§n sjeitiieBm aug ber .Kuc^e, bem 
J^eUei, bei ©tube — bem aSette. 

(©te lacben) 

Setter. S)u bijl: em 5 !iobf. 

aSubtJ. Srtebe, tt;t -^eneit ' SKuf ber (^olbat S^riebe 5 
rufcn 2 bet S|)r bon nn6 nn^tg t)oren moUt, nun 

Bringt aut^ Sure ®efunbt;ett aug, cine burgerlicbc ®efunbt)eit. 
Setter. 2)agtt fmb nur Bcreit. ©ic^erl^ett unb 3 ^u^e! 
<aoeft. £)rbmtng unb S'ieit)eitl 

33 u b (f . aSrab * bag ftnb auc^ mtr gufiieben. 10 

(@te flojjcn an imb totebei()orcti bie SBovte, bo(b fo, baf Seber 

ein cmbeieg auSnift, unb eg etne Slit .ffanoit limb. £>er Sllte 
unb faflt enblu^ au(^ nut ein ) 

Stile. ©t(^crt;eit unb Oluljc' Drbnung unb Sveil^eit! 


S 3 alnji ber Dtegentin. 15 

SDtargatete bon ?Parma in SagbHeibein. J^ofleute 
^agen. Sebicntc. 

Sfiegentin. St;r flellt ba§ Sagen ab, id) lueibc I;eut 
nid)t reiten. @agt SKacbinbetlen, er [dH gu luir foniinen. 

(Stffe gcl;cn ab ) 20 

5)ei ®ebanfe nn biefe fcf)tcc£Iid)cn ^Begebeut^eitcn la^t nrir 
feme 3tu^e ' Slic^tg faun mict) erge^en, nic^tg nucb jets 
fticuen_, tnintei finb biefe aSiIber, bicfe ©oigen bor mu. 
Stun mirb ber .i?onig fngen, bicg fei’n bie Sofgen mcincr 
®ute, meiner SSactjficbt , nub bocb fagt mir mein ©ennffen as 
jeben Slugeublub, bag Sfiatt)Iicbftc, bag aSejie gctl;an 511 I)abcn. 
©ollte ic^ frul;er nut bem ©tiume beg ®rtmmeg biefe S’lammen 
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©gmont. 

anfai^en xttib um'^ertreiBen 8 l^offte fte ju umfietten, fte 
in ftc^ fetOft ju loeif^utten Sa, ft)a§ mit felBfi [age, 

wa§ tc^ U)p^t njetf, cntfc^ulbigt mtd) bur mir felbjl, aber 
tt)ie txiiib c§ mem SBruber aufnel^men^ 3 )enn ifi e§ ju 
sleugnen^ 2)er Uebermut:^ bet frcmben Secret ^at ftd^ tag® 
Ii(^ et'[)o[)t j fte ^aben iinfet «geiligt|)um gelaftett, bie fumbfen 
(Sumc beg ^ofielg getmttet unb ben (Sc^tmnbelgeifl imter fte 
gebannt IXnieme ©eijber I)a6en ft(^ untet bie 5 lujTu[)ter 
genitf^t, tmb fcbie^ftcbe ^J^^oten finb gefc^e^en, bte gu benfen 
10 [(^aubei^aft tfi, unb bte nun ctnjeln nad; ^ofe ju be^^ 
ricbten l^abe, fc^nett unb einjeln, bamtt mtt bet abfgenieinc 
€fiuf nidjt jiibot bomme, bnnut bet .^ontg ntc^t benfe, man 
moUe noth met)t bet[)etmttcben Scb fe^e bein 2)httel, mebet 
[iiengeg not^ geltnbeg, bent Uebel ju fieuetn D mag ftnb 

IS mtt ©lo^en auf bet SBogc bet 9 )ien[d)^ett 2 3 Bit glaubcn 

fte ju bcbjeitfc^en, unb fte itetbt ung auf unb niebei, ^in 
unb lf)cr, 

5D?ad;iai3en tritt auf. 

S^tegenttn. ©mb bic SStiefe on ben ^ontg aufgefe^t® 
20 SOhicbtab ell. 3n emer ©tunbe metbet 3 t;t fte untet* 
[tbictBett bonnen. 

0fbegenttn. >§abt 3 ^t ben SBettd^t augful;tlicf) genug 
gemad)t 2 

SKac^taben. 5 lHgfu[nIi^ unb^umfianblic^, wie eg bet 
25 J^ontg Iiebt 3cb etgal^le, mte guetft ju ©t Dmet bte bilbci* 
[iuimerifcbe SBut^ ftcb geigt — mie erne tafenbe 3 )^enge nut 
©taben, SSetlen, e^nmnietn, Settetn ©ttufen betfefien, bon 
memg ©emaffneten begleitct, etf Jtabetten, J?it(ben unb Jblofiet 
anfaHen, bie 51 nbncf)tigen beijogen, bte betfcbfoffenen ^fotten 
30 aufbrec^en, 5 (lleg umfe|ien, bte QUtate niebeneipen, bte ©taiuen 
bet >§eiligen getfcblagen, oUe ©emalbe betbetben, QlHeg mag fie 
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I. Slitfpg 

nur @ett)ei^teg/ ©e^eillgteg antrefen, jerfc^mettern, jemi^en, 
gertreten — wk ftc^ ber >§aufe unterwegS berme|!rt, bte ©tn* 
rool^ner bon bie S^ore eroffhen. — tote fie ben 

2)onx mit iinglau 6 li(^er ©(^neUe oewuften, bie SSiBItot^eJ 
be§ SBifc^ofl beoBrennen — tote eine gto^e SWenge 33oIf§, i?on 5 
gleic^em Unflntt etgttffen, fic=^ tiBeo SKentn, SointiteS, SSertotcT^, 
StHe berBrettet, nugenb SGBibetfianb flnbet, iinb tote fafi buic^ 
ganj S^Ianbern ttt ©mem QlugeitBIttfe bte unge^ieube 
fc^roorung ftt^ erflait tinb auggefu^rt ifi. 

3fl e g e n 1 1 n . tote ergreift mttJ^ nufg Alette ber ©cS^inevs lo 
Bet 5)emet: 2Bteber|)orung * Unb bte S^ur^t gefeBlt fn!^ bagUy 
ba 6 UeBeB toerbe ttur grower itnb grofeo toerben ©agt mio 
©ute ©ebanfen, 2 } 2 adBi(tbeE * 

SWa^Biaben. 93erjei'§en ©tire «§o^eit, ntetne ©ebanfen 
fe'^en ©rttten fo a^nti ^ , unb toentt 3 l;r auc^ unmet: mit is 
metnen 2 )ienj 1 :ett gttfiteben toart, l^aBt 3 ^r boc!^ fciten ineinein 
fotgen mogen. 3^r fagtet oft tm ©i^erge „ 2 )u fle^fi 
ju toetty SJZac^tnbetC ' 2)u fottteji ©efc^ic^tfc^tetBet; fetn. 2Ber 
|)anbelt/ muf fuv§ forgeu." Xtnb boc^, ^nBe ic^ btcfe 

®ef(^t(^te nit^t borauS erjaftlt^ *§aB’ ic^ ntc^t Qtlle 6 boonw0 20 
gefetien 2 

Sftegentxn. 3c^ fe^e btel borauS, oB;ne eg cinbern 
gtt fontten. 

SD'iai^tabelL ©in SBort fur taufenb 3t;r unterbrucEt 
bie neue Sef)re ntc^t i&aftt fie gelten, fonbert fte bon ben 25 
Sfie^tgtauBigen, geBt tl;nen ^irct;etty fnft fte tn bie Burger* 
''Itc^e Drbnung, fc^ianft fte etn, imb fo I;aBt 3f)r bie 5luf* 
ruf)ier unf etntnal gur 3tuf)e geBiadjt. 3ebe anbern SlZtttel 
^fnb bergeBlt(^, unb 3§r berfeert bag l&nnb 

Olegentin. -§af: 3)u beigeffetty mit toetc^em 5lBfcC;eit 30 
mein 95ruber felBfi bte t?rnge bertoarfy oB man bie neue 
£ef)re bulben Bonne 2 5Bet|t 5 )u nicety toie er itttr' tn jebeni 
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(Sqm out. 

SBriefe ite (Srtjaltung be§ trsa'^ren ©tau'BenS aitf§ eifiigjic 
emipfie^It/ baf er 0flutje imb ©mtgfeit auf Jtoften bcr Sleligton 
^^lergefieUt tciffen .§alt er -nic^t felfiji m ben 

^robinjen <S:ptone, bie itni nid^t ?ennen, xtm gu erfol^ren, 
5 mer ftc^ gn ber neuen 3??einung ^tnu6er tfetgt^ .§at er m^t 
gu nnfrei SGertmtnbermtg nnS iiiiefen nnb 3enen genannt, ber 
en nnfier SRa§c ^euntn^ ber Jte|erei f^nlbtg mad^te^ 
Seftc'^It er nic^t (Strenge imb ©d)arfe2 Unb i(^) foU gelinb 
fern 2 3d) fotC 93orfc^Iagc t'^un, baf er nad^fe^e, ba§ er 

TO bulbe 2 SSSurbe nic^t aUeS QSertiauen, alien ©lauten Bet 
t'§m berlieren^ 

5 Kac^tatien. 3 c§ n>eip ber Jlomg tefic^tt, er 

laft ©uc^ feme 5 l 6 ftc^ten triffen. 3I)r foUt Sflu^e nnb g^itebe 
trteber ^erjiellen burefs ein Sllittel, bag bie ®emutl)er nod) 
15 ntct)i eibittert; bag ben Jliteg nnbermeibli^ an aHen ©nben 
anSIafen loirb. SBebenft, toag 3 l)v S)ie groften Jtaufa 

leute ftnb angeftecEt, ber Qloel, bag 3 SoIf, bie ©olbaten 
S!Bag I)itft eg anf feinen ©ebanfen Be'^arren, menn nm 
nng Qtllcg dnbcit2 SKoc^te bod) etn guter ©eiji ipi)iltb)3en 
20 etngeben, baf eg einem itonigc anjianbtger ifl, SBurgei 
gireteilei ©laubeng gu regteien, olg fte bur^ einanbei ajuf* 
guieib ein 

Die gen tin. ©ole^ cm SBoit me nieber' 3(^ meif 
rool)!, baf ^olitib felten Sreu nnb ©lauben I)alten fann, ba^ 
35 fte Dfenbeit, ©utf)eigigfeit, 9 Iad]gte 6 tgfeit aug unfern <§eigen 
augfdjlie^t 3 n ireltlidien ©efc^aften tfi bag leiber nur gu 
roaI}r, follen loir aber auc^ nut ©ott fuelen loie unter 
einanber^ ©ollen nnr glen^gultig gegen unfre beioaijrte 
^e^^ fein, fur bie fo 93 tclc tf)r £e6en aufgeof)fert |)aBen2 
30 5)te follten nnr I)ingcben an ^ergelaufne, ungeioiffe/ ftc^ felCjl 
n.nberfpre(^enbe 9 Ieueiuiigen 2 

aitac^iaOeU. Senlt nur bcgioegen nn^t ubfer bon niir ! 
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I. Olnfaug. 

Oi c g c tt t i «. fennc 3)td^ wnb ©elite ©reue, uttb mi% 
ba^ @iner cm e'^rltdjer imb berfianbigei: SWann fern fann, 
menit er glei^ ben nacljfien bejien 9Seg junt >§ett femer 
<Seetc bcrfe|)It ftnb no^ Qtnbere, SP^ai^tabelf, Scanner, 

bie tc^ [(f^a^en unb tabein muf. 5 

2)^ a t a e n . SCBen fiegcic^net mtr ^ 

Slegenttn, fann eS gejiel^en, baf mtr ©grnont 
|)eutc einen rec^t jnnerltc^en, tiefen aSerbruf erregte. 
SJiac^iai^cn. ©uic^ welt^^eg SSetragen^ 

9 tegenttn. ©urd; fetn geiro^nHd^eg, burd) ©reld^giittigs ro 
felt xtnD fieicJ^tfinn er'^iett bie fc^recEItc^e aSotfe^aft, eben 
fltg tc^ sjon aStelcn unb l^m begleitet, aug ber .^irc^e gtng. 
3 (^ l^ielt meinen ©^inerj nicbt an, ic^ beflagte mtdf; taut 
unb rief, tnbent ic^ mtcb gu it;ut menbete* „iSet;t, mag m 
Surer ^romng entfiet;t ' ©ag butbet 3 t;r, ®raf, Don bent 15 
ber ^ontg flc^ 5 ttteg Derfptacb^" 

2 J?a(ibiaDett. Unb mag antmortete er 2 
Oiegentin. 2tfg menn eg nn^tg, atg menn eg eine 
2teBenfac^e mare, Derfe^te er: SBnren nur erft bic ttlieber* 
lanbei uber t^re SSerfaffung berul^igtl ©ag Uebiige murbe 20 
jtc^ teic^t geben, 

SOta^iaDelt. aSietteicbt ^at er mal^rer, atg ftug unb 
frontm getprodjen. SBie fott Butrauen cnt|ict;en unb btciben, 
menn ber 9 tieberlan 0 er fle^t, baf eg me^r uni feme aSefli^* 
tfumer atg urn fetn aSo|t, utn feliter ©eete >§ett gu 4un 25 
ifi2 ^aben bte neuen aStfebofe met;r ©eeten geiettet, atg 
fette ^frunben gefcbmaujl, unb ftnb eg nttf;t met^ fjrenibe^ 
0lo^ merben ntte ©tattbaltetfcbaften nut tUtebeitanbern befegt , 
laffen ftc^ eg bte ©panier nicbt gu bcuttid) merfen, baf fie 
bte gio^te, unmtbeiftet}Iicb|le aSegierbe nac^ btefen ©tetten 30 
entpftnben^ SSitt etn SSotb ntebt Iteber nacb femer Qtrt Don 
ben ©etntgen regtert merben, atg Don fyremben, bte erjb im 
’ - c 



Sanbe ft^ ttsiebei; SSeftl^t'^umet auf Unfojlen ju eritierBen 
fu^en, bte etnen fremben SD^a^fta^ mitOnngen, ttnb unfreunbs 
unb ot^ne S§eilnel;mung ^erif^en^ ). 

Qteg entttt. 2)u fletCjl 2)ic^ aitf bte (Seite bet ©egnei. 

5 aiZa^trtben. a)ht bem <geijen gettii|5 rtt(^t ^ unb njonte, 
tc^ fonnte mtt bem SSetfianbe gmtg auf bet unfttgen fern. 

Stegentin SSenn 5 )u fo ftnfffl, fo tf)at’ e§ notf), tdj 
ttate it)nen mcinc Oicgentfc^aft at, benn (Sgutont unb Dtanien 
mndjten ftc^ grofje .^offtumg biefcn cinjunelimen JDn* 
lo uinis maten fte ©egnet_, je|t ftnb fte gegen mici^ sjct'Bunbcn, 
ftnb S'mtnbe, unjertrennlic^c 3'teunbe geraotben. 

5 Kn(^iaben. ®in gefa’^rlu^eg 3 |}aat. 

Ofcgentiu ©oti ic^ nufti^jtig reben, tc^ futd)te Dia^ 
men unb \d) fuvc^le fiu (Sgmont. Dtanien jlnnt mc^t§ 

IS (Sutc§, feme ©cbanfen teit^en in bie S'etne, et tft fieimtid}, 
fd)eint 5 i(Xe§ anjuncf)nien, mibetf^iid^t me, unb in tiefjfet 
<S§ifutdjt, nut gtP^tct iBoifit^t tt)ut et, maS if)m beliebt 
3}bac^taben. Sftec^t im @egent'i)eil qcfjt Sginont einen 
fieteit (sd)vttt, al§ menu bie SBett i|)m get;otte. 

20 0 ! e g c n 1 1 n (St tragt ba§ >§au!pt fo al0 menu bie 

«§anb bet SfJaj.eftat nidjt ufier if)m fc^meCte 
SKac^iabelt. Die QUtgen beg aSoIfS ftnb atte na(^ ifint 
gcitdjtet, unb bte >§et3en l^angen an tint 

01 eg cut in* 0tie ^at et cinen ©djetn betmiebeUj nig 
25 ttenn niemanb 0ie(t)enfd)nft bon I'^ni gu foibein t)atte ' 0ioc^ 
tragt et ben SRamen Ggmont @iaf (Sgmont fieut ifm 
fic§ nennen gu ^^oien, atS monte et uidjt betgeffen, baf 
feme SiJotfa'Eiten 2 Sefi|ei bon ©clbein mateiu SBariim nennt 
et ftdt ni^t 0Siing bon ©ouie, nne e§ il)m guloinint^ 

30 SBatum iBut et bag 2 ^Bitl et etlofcfine Otec^te miebei gel* 
tenb ina^cn2 ' f 
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9 )Jatf)taben. 3 (^ ^alte it;n fuv etnen trcuen 2)iener 
be§ JlontgS 

Oiegeittin. 2Beim er woUtc, me sjerbient fpnnte ei ftdj 
itm bie Qfiegterung ma^en, anfiatt ba^ a itn§ ol^ne 
ft(^ ju ttu|ett, imfagn^en aSerbni^ gemad^t l^at' @etnc 5 
©efedfd^aften, (Safinial^Ie unb ©elage l;a6eit ben 5 lbel nte^r 
berButtben unb Sjerfn^ft, atg bie gefa^ilid^fien I;etmltd;en 
SufammenJunfte 3 )itt fetnen ®efunb|)etten l^aBen bte ©afie 
etnen baneinben Olaufd^, etnen nte beijtet;enben ©c^wtnbel 
gefi^obft. SBte eft fe|t ei buic^ feme ©c^eqreben bte ©e^^ 10 
nturt;et: beg SBolfg tn SSewegung, nnb wte f:u|tc ber $o6eI 
itBei bte neiten £tbieen, xtSer bte tfiortc'^ten ^Bget^eit ber 
SSebienten ' 

STOacBiaben Btn nfierjengt, eg mtr Dl;ne 5 ( 6 ftd;t 
e g e n 1 1 n ©djiltintn genug SBie id; fage et. fc^abet 15 
Xing, itnb nul^t ftc^ ntd;t ©r nitnmt bag ©rnft[id;e fd;er5» 
l^aft; unb mir, utn nid;t luuftg unb nac^fafftg gu fdeinen, 
niiiffen bag (Sd;eijt;afte exnfiftd; ncl^nien (»o l^e|t ©mg bag 
Qlnbre^ unb wag man a6juwenben fitcB^/ mad^t ffc^ eipt 
x_e^t ©r tfi gefa£)ilid;ei alg em entfe^tebneg -^auBt enter 20 
a3eifd;nwrimg^ unb td; inufte nitd; fe|)i tircti, wenn man 
xt;ni Bet egofe nicBt Qldeg gebenft. 5 d; fann nid;t leugnen, 
eg beigetjt weitig 3ed, ba^ ex nitc^ nid;t eiiiBftnbltd;, \^^x 
ettibfinblicB mad;t. - » 

2)iad;taBen. ©i fd;etnt mir in 5 lf(ein na^ feinein 25 
©ennffen ju t;anbeln 

O^egentin ©em ©eanffeti l[;at etnen gefattigen 
©etn ffietragen i|i oft Beretbtgenb. ©r ftef;t oft aitg, nig 
wenn er tn bex OoIIigen UeBex^eugitng leBe, er fet «§eX|r, unb 
wotle eg ung niir aitg ©efnlltgfeit nid;t fuC;Ien laffen,* mode 30 
itttg fo gexabe nici^t gum S^attbe l^inaugjagen eg werbe 
fc^on geben. ~~~ 

c 2 ' 
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(Sgmont. 

Sroa^^iflS)eir» Sc^ Htte legt feme Ofenfieit, feut 
gfucflic^eS SStut, iaS alle§ SBic^tige letc^t fiet^anbelt, mc!^t 311 
gefat;rttc^ au§ i fc^abet nur i^m unb Suclj. 
€flegentitt, lege m^t§ au§. 3 c^ fprec^e mv boti 
s bett unbermeibli^en S'olgen, unb ic^ !enne t§n» ©ein nieber=» 
lanbifc^er Qlbel unb fetn golben ffiltef bon ber SBrufi jiarfen 
fern aSertrauen, feme ,^ul§n!^eit. SBeibeS faun i^n bon emeui 
fc^netfen, mtllfurtic^en Unmut^ be 0 i^ontgS fb^u|en. Unters 
fu^’ eS genau ^ an bent ganjen Ungfucf, bag S'lanbern trifft, 
tot|t er bocf) nur allem fc^ulb. Sr :§at guerjt ben fiemben 
Se|)rern nab^gefe^^n, l§at’l fo genau nic^t genommen, unb 
bieCet^t ftc^ fieuntic^ gefreut, bnf mir etioaa ju fbt;afen 
fatten, gg j mt c§ nur ' SBaS ic^ auf bent -^erjen fafie, fott 
bet biefer ®elegent;eit babon Unb icf) tmU bie 5f}fet[e nic^t 
isumfonfi berfd)iepen_, loeif, a'o er embfinblu^ t|t. @r iji 
auc^ enibftnbltc^. 

SKac^iabell. t^aBt 3'^r ben 3ftat^ jufammen Serufen 
lajfen^ ^oiumt Dranten auc^^ 

IKegentin. 3c^ |aBe nnc^ atntmerben uni i^n gefdjntft 
30 3c^ tciH t^nen bie Snfl ber aSerantoortung na^e genug 
gunpar^en ; fte fotten uiit nur bein UeBel ernfUic^ ent= 
gegenfe^en ober ftc^ auc^ aU S^eBetten erUaien. (gtle, ba^ 
bte aSriefe fertig trerben unb Brmge mir fte gur Unterfc^iift 
Sann fenbe f^netC ben Beioai^rten a^alBa nac^ 3)Jabrib — er ifl 
25 unerutubet unb treu — ba^ mem aSruber guerfi burc^ t^n bie 
Slac^rtc^t erfa^re, bof ber Oiuf il;n ntcB)t uBereile ' ibtU 
ifn felBjB noc^ fpietj^en, er a6geZ;t, 

3)iac^iabeIU Sure aBefe^Ie foTten fc^neU unb genau 
Befolgt trerben^ 
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S 5 urgeifau§. 

^lare Platens SKuttei SSracfcttStivg 

,5tlate. SBottt S^r mlr mc^t ba§ @arn j^alten, SBracfeits 
tnirg ^ 

'BvacfeuBirrg titt’ ^ucC;, Sjerfc^ont mtc=§, .^Iartf;en. 5 
t^Tare. SlBaS l^aBt 3t)r tcteber^ SBaiunt berfagt 3t;r 
lutr biefen fremen ^te 6 e^tctt|U 

9Sra<IenBurg. 3|)i Bnnnt luid^ mit bent fo fejl 
nor (Sud^ ijtn, t(C) fatin (£uern 5(ugen nid^t aitgi«eid§en. 
^lare. ©riCfen' fonimt nnb l^nttet! ro 

3}? ii 1 1 e r (ittt ©ei|cl flrtcfenb) ©ingt boc^ @tng ' SSraefen? 
Buig fecuttbtrt fo f)uBf^ <Son|i mart tf;r Inftig, unb t^ 
l;atte immer roaS gu TadCjen. 

SSraiIcnBurg- <sonjt. 

Jllare* SCBir motlen ftngcn 15 

SBratfenBurg. SBaS 3 t)r moftt ^ ' 

Jit a re. SRur l^uBfc^ niunter unb frifdl^ meg t ©§ ijl 
ein ©oIbatentteb(f)en, mem SciBflucE. - ' 

(®te micfelt @ain unb flngt nnt SSvadfenbiug ) 

©ie Grommet geruf;ret, 20 

Sa§ 5 Pfeifd^en gef^icttl 
SKetrt SieBfter gemafnet 
2)cm '§01^ Bcfte^It, 1,- 
5 )ie Jinngc ]§od^ fuf;ret, 

2)te ;Jeutc regteret 35 

9 Ste Hobft mir bag «§ergc, 

SBie mattt mir bag SSIutI 
Of l§att’ td^ ein Sffiammgleirt 
Unb «§ofen unb >§ut* 


(Sgmont. 


fotgt' l^ni jitni 3 !£;oi: ’natt 3 
SKit ©c^iitt, 

©mg’ butc^ btc ^^Jicobinjert, 

©mg' ufieraU imt. 

S 2)ie 3'etnbe \d)on welc^en, 

SGSir fb^tefeit barein.^ 

^c£c^yMS 3 Iu(f _fDnber ®£ei£f}en, j. 

©in 5Kan£ig6ttb\ju feht^t 

(®xa(^«nt)gtg %t_ nnteii- bem ©tngtn ^[axdjen oft angcief)Ctt 5 
lo-bteibt bie @tim«ie jtoifen, bie S£)ianett fomnten tt)»t in bie Slugen, 
eo Idpt ben ©hang fatien unb gel)t anS S^enfier ^iaxctien fijigt bag 
Steb ahem an?, bie aWutter tomtt ii)i immftig, fie iieijt auf, gei)t 
einige ©c^citte na(^ lijm ()in, !ef)tt I;alB nnfc^Iuffig loteber uin, nnb 
fe^t ) 

IS 3J?ut ter, _^3Ba§ gieSt’S auf ber ©nffe, iBra^eirturg ^ 

^;e maifc^iren. 

' '301 a (fen Burg, ©0 lit bie I&eiCwac^c ber Sftegentin, 

~ ^^fare. Um biefe ©tunbe^ S[Ba0 fott ba0 Bebeuten® 
'^^le jieBt auf unb geljt an bag Senjier ju Sratf enfiutg ) 2)a0 ifl 
'Jo tWEBt bte tagfic^e SBai^e, ba0 ftnb raeit i^nelir ' f?a{i ahe il^ie 
•§nufen. D StncfenBing, ge^t’ |>oit emmni, 1000 eS giebt. 
'^0 ntufj etmna SBefonbeie0 fein. ®e£jt, guter SBraifenburg, 
t§ut inn ben ©efallen, 

SSratf cnBurg, 3 c^ ge^ie' Scij Bin gteicB tcieber bn. 
25 <(©t leicBt if;c aBgeBenb bie -^anb , fie giebt if)nt bie tigige) 
fDiutter. iDu fc^i^fi if^n fi^on mieber n?eg. , 

Jtlare. 3 cB Bin neugierig^ unb auc^, Uerbenft nur'0 
^nidjt, feme ©egemrntt tfjut inn mef, Sc^ meif immer nicBt, 
line icB mic^ gegen i£;n Betingen foh. 3 cC) l^aBe Uniecfjt 
30 gegen I'^n, unb inic^ nngt’0 ant '§erjen, bap er e0 ft) leBenbig 
. fut)ft — ,H:ann icB’0 bocB anbern ' 

3}tutter. ©0 ift cm fo ttcuer aSurfc^e. 
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^lare. 3^ fann’3 laffcn, muf 

fieimbli^ Begegnen* 5Keine <§anb brucft fi^ oft unoerfe^eng 
gu, tocnitj-bte feme mic^ fo teife, fo IiebeooU anfoft 3^ 
nta^e mir SSoraurfe, baf id) i^u betruge, bap i^ m femeni 
'©erjeit erne oergeblttbe <§Dffhuitg nd^r-t: — 3cb but ubel bvon, 5 
^SSeip ©ott, t(^ betrug’ i^ii nic^t 3c^ loiH iiicbt, bap er 
^lofen foil, imb icb fann if)it boc^ nic^t sjeirjtoeifeln laffen, 

, SOi utter, Sag ifi mjbt gut, 

^lare. 3c^ ^atte i^it geru, unb toiCC mm gucb uoc^ 
rco!^I m ber ©ecle 3c^ b)atte t|u ^cirat^eu fonlieit, unb-^o 
gtaube, mar me m t^u beiliebt, 

SDiutter. ©IMIub adrjt Su tmniei mit il^iu gemefen,-/ 
t^Iare, SiBdre oerforgt unb f)dtte em ruf)tgeg Seben. 
Sliutter* UnD bag iji afCeg burc^ 5)eme (£d^ulb ber= - 
fcberjt, ‘ IS 

I a r e, 3c^ bin in einer munberlii^en Sage SBcnn 
fo nacbbenfe, ime eg gegangen ifi, meip ic^’g mot;I unb mei^ 
el nu^t. IXnb bann baif i^ ©gniont nur mieber anfc^mp- 
mtro nur Sltleg fef)r begretflicb, ja mare mir meit mebr 
begreiflic^. mag ijt’g em 2)tann ' Sttte ^robmgen beten 20 
if)n an, unb xcb m femem Qtiin foltte nii^t bag glucflic^jt-e 
©ef^Dpf oon ber SBelt fern 2 

2?iutter, 9Bie mirb’l m ber Subuntl merben^ 

,n:lare, ub jrage nur, ob er mid) tiebt, unb ob — . 
er micb Iiebt, ijl bag erne S'rage^ 2 S_ 

SDtutter, SKan !§at nicbtl alg tgerjengangfl nut femen 
^mbern. SSie bag auggefien mirb ' 3mnier @orge unb 
Jtiimmer ’ ©I ge^t nic^t gut aug ' 2)u |)afi bic^ ungtuctti^ 
geina^t, mid^ ungliuf tu^ gemacbt' 

,^Iare (gelajfen). 3f)r Iiepet el b0(| mt QInfange. 
utter, Seiber mar ic^ gu gut, b'm iinmer ju gut. 
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(E g m 0 tt t 

^Tare SBettn ^gmont borBeititt, xmb tc^ art§ S'enfier 
lief, fc^altet micij ba? iliatet 3[;i nic^t ferBff an§ S'enfter? 
SBenn cr ^erauf fat;, tadjelte, nicfte, intd; giufte, luar e§ 
. (Eud; giittjibet 2 S'anbet S^r Sud) ni^t felBft in (Surer 3:D(^ter 

5 geet)rt 2 

shutter* SKgc^e mtr noefj aSortrurfe! 

^tare (geru^xt) Senn er mm ofter btc (Strafe fam, 
unb mir ire'll fuflten, baf er imt meinetmitien ben Seg 
'mac^te, Benieittet Sfr’g mi^t fet 6 |t mit Ifetmlicfer fjreube^ 

‘ lo^ieft 3 ^r mic^ at, memt n^ t;mter ben ©dfeiBen jtaixb unb 

ifn ernxartete^ 

SOiutter 2 )a^te ief^ baf e§ fo ireit fomnten fottte^ 

, , I a r e (mit jtocfenbei ©tirnmc unb ^nrudgctjgttencn X^taiien) 

Unb wic er un§ 5t6enb§, in ben SKantel eingefutlt. Bet ber 
15 fianibe uBeriafcf te — mer tear gef(^aftig, ifn gu eniBfangen, 
ba td) auf memeni ©tuft mie angefettet unb ftaunenb flljen 
BtieB2 

3)tutter. Unb fonntc icf fur^ten, baf biefe ungludticfe 
S^teBe ba§ ftuge .^larcfen fo Batb finreifen murbe^ Scf niuf 
20 e 6 nun tragen, baf nteme iEiufter — 

^laie (mit au^Bvecfcttben 3;f}ianeu) SWutter ' 3t;r irottfS 
nun ' 3fr t;a 6 t (Eure 8 :reube, micf gu anglBigem 

Shutter (meinenb) SBcinc noef gar' 2Jtad;e niicf nod; 
etcnbei buref 2)eine SJetruBrnf ' Sft mir’g md;t Jlummcr 
2 s genug, baf meine eingige 3:ocfter em bermoifeneS ©e^ 
fefobf 

^tare (auffieBenb imb fatt) aScrirorfen ' (Egmontg ©e* 
IieBte, oertrorfen^ — SBetd;e g^uifim neibete ntd;t ba§ armc 
^taid;en urn ben ilUa| an femem •geigen ! D 9)?utter — 
30 nicine 2)tuttcr, fo rebetet 3t;i fonfi nid;t. SicBe SWuttei, fetb 
gut! 2)a§ 9SoIf, toa§ bo3 bentt, bie S(tad;Barinnen, ioa3 
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btc nttttntern — S)icfc 'Stu'Ge, fetefc§ fleittc «§au§ t|1: ein 
«§tmmel, fett (SgmontS £ieBe bvin rDo|)nt 

2 )? utter* SQJan mu^ i|)iu ^olb fern* S)a§ ifi uici|)r' 
(Sr ift intiiter fo freunblu^^, fret unb cffen. 

^lare. (S6 t|t feine fatfc^e 5lbet an tl^nt* ©et^t, SOtutter, 5 
unb er tjt boc^ ber grofe (Sqmont. Unb irenn er gu mu 
foiumt, trie er fo Itefi tfi, fo gut ' mie er mir fetnen <Stanb, 
feme 3!a^.iferfeit gerne OeiBarge ' mie er um nttcfi Beforgt ift ’ 
fo nur QJtenfc^/ nur S^reunb, StcBfier ' 

SKutter* ^ommt er loofl ^eute® 10 

^lare. <§aBt Sl^r mid) nic^t oft ang ffen^er gefen fel^n^ 
'^aBt Sfir nicfit Bemerft, mie ic^ l^orc^e, toenti’S an ber St;ure ‘ 
xaufcfit? — DB tc^ ftfion tretp, baf er bor 9tad)t nic^t Bommt, 
i^^^ermutt/ td) i^n boc^ feben 5CugenBIid, bon SKorgeng an, 
U'cnn id) auffiet;e 9Bar’ td) nur ein SSuBe unb fonnte immer 15 
nut ifnn ge^en, gu vgofe unb iiBerad !^m' .^onnt’ tt;m bie 
S^at;ne nac^tragen tn ber <StBtacf)t ' — 

Gutter. 2)u toarft immer fo ein ©fuingingfelb; afg 
etn fleineg ^inb fcl)on, Batb toff, Balb nac^benflid) 

S)u Sit^ nit^t ein iremg Beffer an^ 20 

^larc. SSieffeit^t, 3Kutter' toenn id) Sangcireite l§aBc ' 
— (Seftern, benft/gingen bon feinen J&euten borBei unb 
fangcn SoBIiebcBen auf d;n ffBemgfteng irar fern 9taine in 
ben Siebern SDag UeBrtge fount’ id; ni^t berfie^n J)ag 

«§erg filing mir Big an ben «§aTg. 3c^ l^atte fie gern 25 

guntdgerufen, nienn id; mtcfi md;t gefi^amt i^iitte. 

9}t utter 0timm 3)id) m Q(d;t' S)ein I;efttgeg SBefen 
berbirBt nocf; 5lffcg, bit bcnatf;]! 55id) offenBai bor ben 
Seuten. SBte neutid; Bei beni ^Setter, trie 5Du ben <§oIgfd;nitt 
unb bie SBefc^reiBimg fanbft unb nut einem <Sd;rei riefft 30 
(Sraf (Sginont ' — 3ci^ maib fcucnot^ 

Jllare* •§att’ icf) nit^t fcfneien foffen® ©g jvar bie 
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(Segment. 

Bet OraBelingeit, imb t^ ftnbe oBen im Silbe ben 
SSud^paBen (S. unb fuc^e unten in ber aSefcfjreifiung ©te^t 
ba „®raf (ggmont, bent bag JPferb unter bem SeiBe tobt 
gefc^offen tnlrb.'' SDZtc§ uBerltef'g — unb l^ernac^ niu^t’ tc^ 
5 (acfjen uBet ben ^olggefc^nilten ©ginont, bet fo giof war a(g 
ber iS!t;utni bon ©tabeltngen gteid? baBet unb bie englif(^en 
©^iffe an bet ©eite, — SCBenn tc:^ mte^ manc^mal ertnneie, 
nne ic^ uitt fonjl: eine borgefieBBt, unb toag ic^ ntir 

alg 9)?ab(?^en fur ein SStlb bom ©rafen ©gniont mac^te, loenn 
lofte bon if)in erjafiBten, unb bon alien ©rafen unb g^urjien — 
unb tote mir’g jel^t ijll 

IBtacBenBurg fommt. 

Jtfare. 9Bie fic^t’g^ 

BraefenBurg. 3Kan toetf mc^tg ©etniffeg 3n S^tan^ 
isbcrn foil neuerbingg ein Slumult entjianben fein^ bie 3Ie= 
gentin foft Beforgen, er mot^tc f)ter'^er berBreiten. 2)ag 
©(^lof ifi Harf Befel^t, bie SSurger ftnb jat^lrei^ an ben 
S:^oren, bag a3oI£ fumint m ben ©affen. — mitt nur 
fc^nett ju nieinettt alien SSater. 

30 (Site tooftt’ er getjen ) 

^lare. ©iefit mon ©net; morgen ^ mil micB ein 
meing an;jiet;en 5)er Setter fommt, unb td} fefie gar ju 
tieberlict) aug. *§e[ft mir cinen 5tugenBticf, Sltutter — 
0let)mt bag Sud) mit, Sta^enButg, unb Bringt mir mieber 
25 fo erne >§ijlorte» 

2 )hittert SeBt mof)l • 

SraefenBurg (feme .^aub teidjenb) ©ute >§anb ' 

.flare (iBre §anb berfageub). SSenn 3|)r mieber fommt. 
(SOliitter uttb Xoc^ter aB) 

30 SraefenBurg (atlein) ScTj |)atte mir borgenommen 
grabe mieber fort ju get;)n, unb ba fte eg bafur aufnimmt 
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I. Slufaug. 

unb mic^ gel^en lapt, mo^t’ id^ tafcnb weiben — Ungfucl^* 
Itc^er ' Unb bic^ xu^xt betneS SSaterlflubeS ©efc^ttf nic^t, 
ber mac^fenbe nic^t® — Unb^Ietc^ tfi bur SnnbSinnnn 

ober regiert/ unb n;er 3iec^t ^at ^ — SSa^ 

tc^ boc^ etn anbur 3unge alg ©c^uUnabe ' — SBenn ba cm 5 
©rercittum aufgegeben mor — „ SBrutug’ 0tebc fur bie B^rei^eit, 

§ur Uebung ber Slebcfunfi" — ba tnar boc§ tmmer S'ri| ber 
©rfic, unb ber S^cctor fagte * Venn’s nur ^enttic^er ware, 
nur ni^t 5ltCe§ fo uber einanber gejioff)ert. — ©amalS focfit' 
e§ unb trieb "S’e^t icfi nud; an ben 2iugen bc§ 

2)^abd)eng fo T^tn. ^ann ic^ ftc boc^ nic^t Inffen ' ^ann fie 
ini(^ boc^ nu^t Iieben ' — Qlc^ — iJ^em — ©le — ©le fann 

ntic^ nic^t gang beiioorfen l^aben SRic^t gnnj — unb f)alb 

unb nicfitg ' — 3cf) bulb’ eS nic^t longer ' ©oUtc eg 

wa^r fein, njn§ nur ein f?rcunb neulicf) mg Dtjr fngte, bajj ^5 
fte 0lacf)tg emen 5Kann l^eunli^ gu ftcb einla^t, ba ftc ntid) 
^uc^ttg immer bor 5tbenb au§ bem .§aufe treibt^ 0letn, e§ 
iji nufft toofjr, eg rjl etne Suge, erne fd)anblici;e, berfeumberifcCie 
Suge' .Klarcfien tfi fo unfd;ulbtg, al§ tc^ ungliuflic^ bin. — 

©le :^at nndf) Oern'orfen, Sat nucb bon if)rem '^crjen ge^ 20 

^ofjen Unb tc^ foil fo fort Icben^ 3c^ bulb’, id; bulb’ 

eg uK^t ©c^on lotib mein SSoteilanb bon mnerin 

3tbifie l^eftiger beioegt, unb i(^ fterbc unter bent ©etummcl 
nur ab ' 3c^ bulb’ eg nu^t ' — ®enn bie Xrombete Uingt, 
ein ©c^uf falit, nur fafirt’g buid^ SDiorf unb SBem ' 25 / 

eg reijt niid^ ni^t ' ©g forbert nucfj nid;t, nud^ nut eingits 
gretfen, nut ju retten, ju ibogcn — ©lenber, fcl;inibfltcl;er 
gufianb ' @g ifi beffer, id^ enb’ auf emniat 0leulic^ fiur^t’ 
id^ nii^ mg SEaffei, tc^ fanf — aber bic genngjiete 0iatur 
mnr fiarfer, idfi fufiltc, bafi id; fd^rmnunen fonnte, unb rettete 3 ° 

niK^ imber ffiideiu .fi^onnt’ td^ ber beigeffen, ba 

fte nucf) Iiebte, uiicl; gu Iieben fd^ten ' — SSaruin l§at niir'g 
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SKarf iittb SSeiit buid6bntngcn; bag (Stu(f2 SBarum ^aBen 
mir biefe *@Dffttungen atlen ®enuf be§ ;Se6eng aufgejc'^it, inbeni 
fte mir em 5Parabteg Oon SBeitem jetgten ^ — Itnb fener erfie 
' Setter etnjtge ' — «§ter, (btc ^anb attf ben £tfd§ Icgenb) 
5 ^ler traren ictr at(ein — fte mar imnter gut unb fteitnblK^ 
gegeu mii^ gemefen — ba fc^len fte ft^ ju crmeic^cn — fte 
fa| ntic^ an — atte ©tnuc gingen nur urn, unb id; fu'^Ite 
t|te Siipiteu auf ben meimgen — Unb — unb nun? — @tir6 
5(rnter' SBaS jauberfi 2)u? (®t jtefjt em S'tafd;t^en aug bcr 
10 s:ofc^c ) 3c^ rntd 2)it§ nic^t xratfonfi au§ meineg SSruberg 
£)DftorUtftd;en gefo'^Ien l^abcn, t;eilfanteg ®ift ' 2)u fotlft 

mir biefeg SSangen^ biefe (S^minbel, biefe Sobegfc^metpe auf 
eimuai cerfc^Iingeu unb lofen. 



ARGUMENT 


ACT II. 

The scene of the first part of the second act is laid m a 
public square at Brussels. Jetter, the tailor, and a mastei 
carpenter enter, conversing on the riotous conduct of the 
Iconoclasts in the provinces The two speakers are joined 
by Soest, the shopkeeper, who brings the information that the 
Regent has, on account of the growing tumults, lost all self- 
possession, and that it is even lumoured that she means to fly 
from the town A soap-boiler makes his appearance, and 
admonishes the assembled citizens to keep the peace, lest 
they should be treated as rioteis. 

By degrees a crowd assembles, and Vansen, a lawyer’s 
clerk, joins them. He explains to the people their con- 
stitutional rights and privileges, upbiaids them for their 
passive conduct, and adroitly endeavours to incite them to 
imitate the example set by their ‘iconoclastic brethren’ in 
Flanders, this ill-advised utterance bungs down upon him 
a chastisement from the hands of the peaceable soap-boiler, 
who IS, m his turn, severely handled by the people for ill- 
treating a ‘respectable citizen’ and a ‘learned man ’ A dis- 
turbance ensues, which ends in a most riotous and tumultuous 
scene, admidst shouts of ‘Freedom and Privileges! Privileges 
and Freedom!’ 

Suddenly Egmont enters with his followers His ap- 
pearance soon calms the upioar. He is greeted as an 
‘angel from heaven,’ and the people quietly gather lound 
him. He urges them not to provoke the king still farther, 
and not to imagine that privileges are secured by sedition. 
The crowd for the most part disperses, and Egmont retries 
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with his followers Jetter, the tailor, and the master car- 
penter express their regret that the king did not appoint 
Egmont their Regent, and the former utters the ominous 
remark that Egmont’s fine neck would be a dainty morsel 
for the headsman 

The scene now changes to Egmont’s residence His Secre- 
taiy expects him with impatience, and informs him on his 
appearance that the letters which have arrived contain much, 
but little that is cheering After having reported the topics 
referring to public business, the Secretary reminds Egmont 
of his filial duty towards Count Oliva, who ‘loves him as 
a father,’ and who expects an answer to his affectionate and 
admonitory letter Egmont demurs to the stern tone of the 
Count’s constantly recuning moializings, and defends his 
light-heartedness, which makes him take life easy The 
Secietary raises his warning voice against the exuberant 
heedlessness of Egmont, who dismisses him, however, on 
account of the expected arrival of the Prince of Orange 

The Secretaiy letires, and William of Orange enters The 
two friends speak of the conference which they had with the 
Regent, and of the probability of hei departure Egmont will 
not believe it, but Oiange has his misgivings He knows that 
the Duke of Alva is on his way to the Nethei lands with an 
array, and knowing as he does his ‘blood-thirsty mind,’ he 
feais that despotic measures will be resulted to Orange 
therefoie advises his fiiend to withdiaw with him into the 
piovmces, where they might strengthen themselves Egmont, 
however, has implicit confidence in Chailes’s son, who is 
‘incapable of meanness ’ All the earnest entieaties, and even 
the tears of Orange, who ‘does not consider it unmanly to 
weep for a lost man,’ pi ove futile Egmont’s noble nature is 
incapable of suspicion or anxiety, and he will — remain. 



3 it) e iter Qtufaug 


in 5BiuffeL 

Sett Cl nnb ein 3intineimcip:ei tieten jufammen 

3 1 m in e t nt e t fi c r. @agt’ t^’g nic^t tioraug ^ £ftoc^ t»Dr 
ac^t Siagen auf ber Bwift fagt' eg iniiibe fctjrcere < §aitbe ( 5 
geBen 

Setter. Sft’g benn traf)!:/ ba^ fie bie .5liicf;en m 
BTanbein geBfunbeit £;a6en^ 

Buiimermeifter. ©aitg unb gar jit ©iiinbe gericBtet 
I}a 6 en fte ,Jtircf)en nnb .^abenen 9Uct;tg alg bie bier nncften lo 
Cffianbe tjaBcn U ]T:et;cn laffen Saiiter Sinnbengeflnbcl ' Xtnb 
bag inatfeil: nnfw gate ©ac^e fd)Iunm . SBir l^atten et}er, _in_ 
ber Dibnung nnb ftanbl;aft, nnfeie ©eredjtfanie ber Otegentin 
bortiagen unb biaaf tjatten foUen Oteben mir jei^t, beifam^ 
mein mir nng jel^t, fo I;eijjt eg, mir gefetten nng gu ben 15 
5tnfimeglern. ^ ^ ^ 

Setter. Sa, fo benlt Scber gncifi mag foitjt S)n init^'^^i , 
. ‘V' r o /t ' '■ocB ber <^alg gat na'§ bamit 

Runmerineifler SKir ift'g Bange, menn’g .einmal 20 
njiterctiein ^act jn larnien mifangt, nnter bcm SSoIf, bag 
nic^tg gn berlieien I;at 2)ie BiaitcBcn bag gum CGoimanbc, 
moranf mir nng and; Berufen mnffen, nnb Btingen bag 3anb 
in Ungtmf. r; L 
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® g m 0 n t. 

©oejl tntt baju 
©itten Sag, tl^r <§erren' 9Ba§ gtebt’S 9leue§? 
Sjl’g tca’Cjt, baf bie 93t(bei|iurme^ gnabe !§ieii^er i§reii £auf 
ne^men ^ 

5 Sunmermei jier, «^iet foUm fie ni^tS anvu^ren* 

© 0 e ji. (S§ trat ein @oIbat bet mir ein, Sobaif ju baufeii; 
ben fragt' tdC) au§ 5)te IRcgentm, fo eine wa^re ’ftuge S'raii 
fte bleibt, biennial i|i fie anfer S^affung. muf fe'^r arg 
fein, baf fte fidfi fo gerabejii l)inter il^ie SBac^e betffecft. 
10 53ie 5Burg ifi fc^arf Befe^t. 2Jlan memt fogar, fie moUe au§ 
bet ©tabt flucf)len, 

3 1 nt m e t m e i fi e t. «§inan§ f oU fte nic^t ’ 3 |re ® egen^* 
ttoart befdju^t un§, unb loit tootten il;t mel)r @i(^§eil§eit bers 
f<^affen, al§ I'^ie ©tufebatte. Unb loenn fie un§ nnfre Oiec^tc 
15' unb S'teifjeiten aufiec^t er!§alt, fo tootten toit fie auf ben 
«§anben tragen, 

©etfetifiebet: tvitt bajn 

©clfenfteber. ©arfiige <§flnbef ' Uebfe e^anbeH 
‘ tottb uniuf)tg unb ge'^t fc^ief au8 ' — <§11161 ®uc^, ba^ 3f)r 
20 fiiHe bleibt, baf man nicbt auc^ fur IJlufimegfer b;afn 
©oefl. fDa fonimen bie fieben SSeifen auS ©riei^ena 
lanb. 

©etfenfleber. 3c^ toetf, ba ftnb SSiele, bie e§ fleinis 
lid) mit ben Jtatmnifien bjaltcn, bie auf bie SSifdjofe lajlern, 
25 bie ben ^onig nicbt fd^eueiu 3lbcr etn treuer Itntertl^an, 
ein aufiid)tiger J?at{)oIife ’ — 

((Sg gefcfft fid) iiacb unb nad^ aUerlei 93olf ju tbnen unb boidfjt.) 

93 an fen tvitt baju. 

33 a life n. ®ott giup’ ^ud}, >§errnl 9Bag 0leue§2 
30 3iniinermetftei. @cbt ®ud) mit bent ntdjt ab, baS 
tfi ein filled; tei Jteil. . " ," 7 “ , ^ . 
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Setter. Sjl: e§ nitfjt her (sc^retBer Betm Sector ®tet§ 2 
Stmmermeifter. Qt '^at fc^on s^iele <geiren gel)a6t. 
drft icvir er ®c^rei6cr; itnD ane cm Cpatron,. nac^ bem 
auceitt fortjagte, (sdjelmftreirfie Iwiber, tfufe^t er je^t £)to« 
taieit imi> ^ferocaten m§ <§anbaerf^ unb iji em SSiannt= s 
aetnj a^f. 

(Ss tvmnit nteljr SBotf sufantmert unb fiefit trujjjitoetfe ) 


33 an fen. S|r feib auc^ ijerfaimnett, jteeft bte 
3U|aninien. (i§ ifi tmm er reemsaert]^. t--- 
@ 0 e ft. Sc& benf auc&. ^ ^ ^ ' _ 

33anfen. 3Seitn je|t (inter ober ber 3tnbere <§etj l)atte, 
unb (Stner ober ber Qtnbere ben ^o^f baju, atr foanten bte 
]banifc6eit J?etten auf eininat f^rengen. 


iSoeii. ^6erre' So mupt ih nic^t reben. 3Btr l^aBen 
bem i^onig gefctiaoien. i- 

33anfen. Unb bei .^omg tm§. 9}ierft ba§ 
jettei. Sci§ Tapt ]t c^ l^aicn' 'Sngt (Sure 2)?etnung f 
(S i n t e e 3( n b e r e. >§di^, ber beiitcl^t’S. Set r;at $ftfe. 
33anfen. 3c^ ^atte emeu nften 35atron, ber Bcfa0 ^per^ 
gcintente uno 3bitefe bun uicilten ©tiftungen, i£ontiflftea unb 20 
(^eiei^ttgfciten. ^ er Btelt ciuf bie rciijien Sucker. 3a einein 
jtanD un]cre ganje 3ieifai|ung ate un§ Sticoerlnnber juerft 

buiften regieiten, afteS nac^ ^ergeBiacBten SRec^ten^ ’ , 
3>t-tbifegien unb (itcaopn^eiten — ate un]te ^Soifa^rea atte 
(SbrfurcBt fur ifucn ^uijten gefiaBt, aenn er fte regtert ate er 25 
fbate, unb ate fte ftc^ gleicB borfnl^en, aenn er uBe r bte 

aottte. Ste 'Srtanten amen gletc^ ifltnterbiein^ ’ 
benn jebe q3tobtn3, fo flein fte aar, |)atte t|ic ©tciateit, tl;ie 
i‘anbftanbe. . ..u ^ 

3 un m e r nt e i il e i . ^altet (Suer maul ' Saa aeif man 30 

D 
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(Sgmottt 

lange ' Cm jeber 9Suig«r iji, fo biel er 

bon ber SSeifaffung ant?n-i^tet 

Setter, £aft i§n reben, mnn erfa§rt immer etoa§ 
me'^r, 

5 ©oejt. Cr l^at gang Olec^t >. 

SDte^iere. Crja^It, erga^tt ' (So__tt)ag l^ort man mc^t 
otle Cage. 

SSanfen. @o feib 3§r S5urgei§feute ! 3§r lebt nur fo 
in ben Cag |in j nnb tme S^r (Suer ©emerb’ bon Cuern ©Item 
, lo uSerfommen f)a6t, fo laft S^r auc^ baS Otegiment nber Ciuf) 
f(|atten nnb malten, mie eS fann nnb mag S^r fragt nufit 
nac^ bem 'gerfommen, nat^ bei >0iftorte, nac^ bem Oied}t eine§ 
Sftegenten ^ nnb uba bag aSerfaumni^ l^aben Cu^ bie ©b^wuer 
bag 9te| u6ei bie D^ren gegogen. 

15 ©oeft 3Ber bentt ba bran® SKJenn Ciner nnr bag tag? 
Iit^e SBrob |at' 

Setter, aSerfinc^t’ SBarum tritt an^ .Seiner tn Beden 
anf, nnb fagt (Smem fo etroag® 

aSanfen. 3c^ fag’ eg Cucfi je^t. 5)er .tomg m ©b«= 
20 men, ber bie i^robingen burc^ gut ©futf gufammen befi^t, 
barf bD(| nn^t brm fc^alten nnb malten anbeig aig Die 
ftetnen S'urjten, bie fte e^emaig eingetn befafen. aSegreift 
Sfir bag® 

Setter. Crtlart’g ung’ 

25 aSanfen. (£g ijt fo ftar a(g bie (Sonne SOtuft Sf)r 
ni(^t nac^ Cuern Sanbret^ten geridjtet toerben® SCBof)er tame 
bag ® 

Cm SBnrger. SBa'^rltcV 

as an fen. <gat ber iBrufeter nic^t ein anber SfiecC)t atg 
30 ber atntmerber, ber Qlntioerber alg ber ©enter ? S[Go|)er 
fame benn bag® 

atnberer SBnrger. SBei ©ott! 
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Srufjug ^ 

SSanfeit. StBcr, mcnn 3|r’0 fa fortTaufen ta^t, tcttb 
ntan’0 dud^ Balb anberg $fut' ffiag .^arl ber 

.Ku^ne, S'rtebrtc^ ber .^rieger, ^arl bcr fFunfid nic^t fonnten, 
bag t|ut mm burc^ ein 3Beib, 

0 e {i. 3a/ ja ' bie alien S'nrfien |)a6en’0 au(^ f^on 5 
^brobirt. 

as an fen. S'l^etKc^ ' — Unfere aSoifa^ren 
2Bte fte eineni >§errn gram njurben/ ftngen fte t^nt eitva 
femen <so^n nnb ©rben meg, l^ielten t^n bei fti^, unb gaBen 
t^n nur auf bte befien aSebtngungen ;^erau 0 * Unfere aSater lo 
waren Sente ' 2 )ic muf ten, mag t^men nu| mar ' 2 )tc 
muften eimaS ju fa|fen nnb fe|bjnfe|en, Sfte^te SP^annet 
Safur finb aber anc^ nnfere $rmtlegien fo benilic^, nnfere * 
S'ret^eiten fo oerftc^ert 

©eifenftebei SBag fpred^t 3 f)r bon 3ret^eiien2 15 
2 )a 0 as off aSon unfern 3 reif)eiten, bon nnfern $rta 
bilegten ' ©ijalilt no^ mag bon unfern ^Pribtlegten • 
aSonfen. Sir SSrabanter befonberg, obgteic^ aHe ^Pro® 
binjen i^re aSorifieife ^aben, mir flnb am |)errft(f)jien ber* 
fe^en, 3c^ ^^abe QbCteg gelefem 20 

@ 0 e ji. ©agi cn ' 

3 etier. Safi |)oren ' 

(Sin aSurger* 3 t^ btif ©udf. 
as an fen. (SiftHcf jielfi gefc^rteben * JDer '^erjog bon 
aSiabani fobC nng ein guter nnb geireuer -^err fetn. 25 

©oef:. ®ut ' ©telft bag fo^ 

3 etier. ©etreii^ 3 P: bag mafr^ jjt.v /. 

as an fen. Sie icf ©ncf fage. ®r if: rmg ber^fid^iet, . 
mie mtr i^m. (St fott feine Sad^t cber eignen 

StHen an ung bemetfen, merben laffen, ober gebenfen ju 30 
gefiatten, auf femertei Seife. 

Setter, ©dfon' ©c^on ' nicbt bemetfen. 

D 2 
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@gmont. 


(Soe{i 91tdjt imJen taffen* 

Stn ^litbeier* Hub nu^t gebeufeu gu gefiatten' SaS 
i|l bei <§aii^t^unH, 9Hemonbeiu gejfatteu, auf feiueitei 
9Bei[e. 

5 93 a 11 feu. SKit aiiSbiuefltt'^eu SBoiteit. 

Setter, ©ctjaft uu§ ba0 26u^' 

(Silt ^Burger. 3a, icir uiuffen’S l^aBeu. 

Qtu beie. S)a§ 93uc^, ba§ SSiid) ' 

Silt Qtiiberei. SBir moden ju ber 9tcgeuttu getjen 
10 lint bent 5Buc^e. J 

(Silt 9tuberer. 3|r fotft ba6 SISort fu^reu, <§crt 
Softot. 

©etfenfiebcr. D, bie iSioipfe ' 

9tubeie. 9toc^ etiM3 ait§ bent ©ud^e' > 

15 ©etfeitfiebet. 3c^ fct)tage i[;ttt bie 3at)ue in ben 
.§arg, treuit er tioc^ eht SBort fagt. .r; 

©a§ 93oIf 9Sit irotlen fet)en, ir er if^iit ettpg^ tl)ut. 
<Sagt iiii§ lunS 0011 ben ^Primtcgien ' <§a6eu irir iioc^ meft 
5Pribi(egien ^ 

20 93 an fell. 2)tauct;et(et, niib fct)r gute, fcfji t;ct(faiue. 

55a |te(;t auct} 55ei Sanb§t;eri fott ben gei[tttd;cn ©taiib 
nic^t tjerBeffeiii ober iiiel)ien, of)ne 93etn»inigiing bc§ 2tbet§ 
iiiib bet ©tanbe ' WUiit ba3 ' 9tucl) ben ©taut bc§ SaubeS 
nid)t Deiaubern 
25 ©0 ejt. 3ft bag fo^ 

93 a It fen. 3cf} nntt’g (Su^ gcfc^^tieben jeigcn, bon jirct, 
breif)uitbeit 3al;ien f)ei. 

SSurgei. Hub irir leibcn bie neuen 93ifc()ufe2 55er 
9Ibel ntuf uug f(f)u^^en, nut faugen >§aubet an ' 

30 9(nbete. Hub imi laffen uug bou bet 3uqutfttion ing 
fflorfg'^otn lageii^ lAvt^^rw-o’ 

'95 a iff en. 5)ag ijt Suie ©(^ulb. 
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® a § 33 0 1 f . SBit l^afien noc^ Sgmont, rtod; Dranien ' 

Sie forgett fur unfei 33efie§ 

^Banfeu, Sure SSiubei in 8'fanbmi f}nfien bag gute 
3Bcif angefangen. 

<Seifenfiebcr. S)u >@iinb' 5 

(Si fc^tagt t^n) 

Qlnbere (imbcife^m fic^ unb lufcu) SSift S)u nucf) etn 
©paniei ^ 

Sin QCnberer. SEag^ 5)ett S^ienmann^ 

Sin Qfnberer. 2)en ©elafitten^ lo 

(©le faf[eu ben ©cifenfiebei an ) 

3inunernieifter. Itin’g >§tmniel6 tririen, rnf)t ' (Slnbeie 
nufcficn jtcfi m ben ©tieit ) SBiiiger, goa8 foff bag ^ rJ: "ly' “X- 

('^nlicn bn-ifen, njeifcn^mit ©tcincn, t)ci^cn Snnbe an, S3nigei ( 

nnb aaffcn, 33o(fTSmJiiV Sfnbcie gefjn gcfviftcn auf nnb ab, Slnbeie 15 
heibcii alfeUa ©(^alBiJojfcn, fc^men nnb inbilnen) 

Qfnbere.' 5ui§eit nnb ^piibifegicn ' ^iibifegien unb 
Sreifieit ' 

S g ni 0 n t tutt auf niit 5Beg(titung 

S g nt 0 n t . 9ftuf)ig, O^ufng, Sente ' SBag giebt’8 ^ Sflufje ' 20 
g Siing t fte aug einonber!- 

3intinermci|ter. ©nabtger «5ei'i, 3§r fommt n.ne ein 
Snget beg -^imnietg ©tide' fef)t 3£;i mc^tg^ S5inf Sgmont ' 

Sent @rafen Sgmont 3ftebeicn3d ^ . I ^ ' 

Sgmont. 3fuc^ ^lei^ 2Bag faiigt 3|i an^ Singer 25 
gegen Singer ' >§a£t fogar bie Sal;e unfrci fonig(ut)en 

Sfiegentin biefen Unftnn nic^t guruc? ^ ©e£;t aiigcuunibei, 

gef)t an Suer ©emeibe. Sg ijt ein riblcg 3eict;en, menu Sf)r 
an SBerttagen fcieit 3Bag mar’g^ 

(Sti Smnnd jtiftt fic^ nac§ unb na^, nnb Slffc ftcljen nm il)n l)anni ) so 
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3 imittermci^er* @ie fc^Icigen um i|)re 5]}ni)ts 
legten* 

© g m 0 n t. S)ie j!e tio(5^ mutl^roitlig gertt^mmern tneiben 1 
— Unb aer feib t^i ^ 3 §r fc^eint ntir re^tltci^e Seute, 

5 3 ^ba§ i|l iinfer SBcfirebem 

(SgmoTtt* (Suie§ 3cid§enS2 
3 im m e r m e t ft e r V Sw^weimann unb 3unftmeijler* 
©gmont* Unb 
@ 0 c f:, framer. 

10 (£ g m 0 n t» Sfr ^ 

Setter, ©cfneiber, 

@gm?,i^_t. Sc^^^ermnerc ntt^y tfr Jabt mit on ben 
^ibreen ^ir nt^e^S^ute" geofbeitet, @uer 0 ^ome ifl Settex. 
Setter* ©nobe, baf S^r @u(if beffen erinnert* 

15 (Sgxttont* Scfi bcrgeffe ^iwioii^n^li^t/^beQ^t^ etnipal 
gefefen unb gef^roi^en fate. — ^a§ on 3flufe ju 

erf;otten, Scute/ ba§ t^ut' Slfr felb i^el genug ongefc^xie'Sen* 
3fieijt ben ,^onig nt^|:,nxe|>r’ ©r Ifot jule|t bocf bie ©enjoU 
in >§anben* ©in oiSenth^er 58urger, ber efriuf unb 
20 feif tg nof)rt, f)ot uberoU fo biel S'leifeit, olg er koucft, 
3 tmtnernietjier. 5(t^ xuol^I > S)o 0 tfi eben unfrc 
Silotl^ ' S)te S^ogbieBC/ bie 0 offer, bie S'oulenger/^^j^^uer 
@nabm"‘&errou 6 / bte Jianfexn oug Songerireile/ unb f^otren 
oug •hunger no^ iPiibtlegten, unb lugen ben Stieugiexigen unb 
25 Seidftgtoubigen xrog bor, unb uni eine Jlonne 33ier Bejoflt 
ju fxtegen, fongen fie <§anbei on, bie btel toufenb SKenfc^fen 
unglufflK^ mocSfen. 5)og ijl ifnen eben lecft* 9Bir folten 
unfre <§flufer unb Jlflf:en ju gut berxrofirt/ bo niocften fie 
gern ung mit S'eueiBianben bobon txeiben* 

30 ©gmont* SiCCen a3eif}onb folt S|)r fnben; eg finb 
a)?ofiegein genominen bent Uebel froftig ju begegnen. ©teft 
fefi gegen bie fienibe Sefre, unb gioubt nicft buicf Siufrufr 


Befefiigc ntan f^nijllcgien ! SStciJt gu <§aufe' Seibet nid^t, 
ba^ fte auf ben ©trafen tot£en' aSernnnftige Sente 
fonnen tiiel t^un* 

(Snbeffett tjat bet gtofte ^aufe tiettawfen) 
3tmmermei|iei;, JDanfen ©net ©jcetteng, banf en fur s 
bie gutc SOtemung ' UtIteS nsaS an un0 Itegt* (©gmont ab ) 
(£in gnabtger ber ed^te 0lteberlanber ! @ar fo ntc^tS, 

<^anifc(je§* ' 

Setter* <§atten reir t'^n nur gum Otegenten ' Tlan fotgt 
ifint gerne. ^ ^ - lo 

© 0 e jt* 3)a0 Idf t ber _^bmg niD||t _fein* -5ien befe^t 
er unmer nut ben ©etntgen* 

Setter. >§a|t bu bal .^teib gefet^en^ JDag tror nad^ 
ber neuften Qtrt, nad^ fbanifc^ein ©d^nitt. 

3 immermei|ter. (£in f^oner -§eri ' ^ 15 

Setter. <Sein >§al§ roar’ ein rentes S^ieffen fur einen 
(Sc^aifci^ter. 

@oejt. 93ifl 5)u totl^ SBag fommt S)tr ein' , 
Setter. 2)untnt genug, baf (Sinem fo woS einfallt. — ($3 
tjl tmr nun fo. SBenn u^ einen fc^onen langen >§atg fet;e, 20 
muf ic^ gret^”'ioiber SBitten benfen' ber ifi gut tb^fen. — 
S)ie oetflud()ten ©retutionen! man Jriegt jie nidjt auS bent 
@tnne SQBenn bie aSutf^e fc^roimmen, unb ic^ fe!^’ einen 
naetten 9Bu<ScI/ gleid) fatten fie nut gu 2)u§cnben ein, b^e tc^ 
l^abc nut 3(tutt;en jiieid^en fe^en. ^egecpiet nur ein reciter ?5 
aSanf f, mein’ id), ben fet/ td^ fcl)on 'a m ^fa| lJ!:^dlen. 2)e3 
S(tad)t0 int S!taume gmiett nuc^’8 an atten ^ebettt7 man 
imrb eben teine ©tunbe frot;. Sebe Suflbaifeit, jeben ©:pa^ 
liaB’ i^) batb beigeffen, bie futdjiterlic^en ©eftatten flub nur 
mie bor bie ©tune geBrannt. 30 
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(5 g m 0 n t 


(ggniontS SBo^nitng. 

©efietav an eincin Stfc^ nnt 5 papieren; er wtnu()tg auf 
(ae£ietar« fommt tmmer nic^t ' Unb tc^ innrte 
f(^oit jinei ©tiuiben, bte S’ebei tit ber -^anb, bie £pa£)ierc bor 
5 mil j nnb eben |)eute gciit fo gettig foit. (£§ 

biennt nui unter ben ©o§ren 3c^ £ann bor Ungebitlb 
fcium bfeiben „©ei nuf bte (Stunbe bn/' befa£;I er mir noct), 
e£)e er raegging; nun fommt ei nic^t (g§ iff fo btel gu 
tf)un, ic^ merbe bor SDhtternnd)! nic^t feittg S'leifict) fte§t 

lo ei Sinem nucf; einmni biuc^ bte (linger, 2)oc^ ^left tctj'g 

beffer^ tbenn er firenge maie, unb fte^e ©men nuc^ mieber jur 
bejiiminten 3ett. fonntc ftc^ einiic^ten. SSon bei 

Oiegentin ijf er nun fc^on jwei ©tunben meg_, mer njeif; 

men er unterioegS nngefalit f}at 

IS (Sgmont tritt auf 

(Sgmont. SCBte ftef)t’§ auS^ 

©efietar. 3 dj) bm beiett, unb biei SBoten mniten 
©gmont. Set) but 5 )ir too£;f §u lang gcbtiebeU; 2 )u 
mncbft ein beibiie^ftc^ (Sefict^t 

20 ©efietnr. (Suiem Sefef;! gu gefjorcben, innit' tc^ fei^on 
lange ^gtei ftnb bte fpnfttere' 

©gmont. Stonnn (Stbiin imib bofe nuf mte^ loerben, 
loenn fte l^ort, bnf td) 5 )tc^ nbge^nlten |!abe, 

(Sefretnr. Sf;i fd)eigt 

25 Sg mo nt. Stein, nein (Scf;nmc bic^ mdjt 5 )u getgjf 
einen guten ©efebmnef. <&te iff ^ubfe^; unb e§ t|f mti gang 
re^t, baf 2)u nuf bem ©cf;fof[e eine 3'ieunbin f;nji. SBnS 
fngen bte 23 rtefe^ 

(sefretnr. SPtnncbeifei, unb loentg ©ifieulidf^eg. 

30 © g m 0 n t. 5 )n ift gut, bnjj toir bte B'leube gu >§nu[e ^nben 
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a Slufjug 

imb fte nic^t auiraaitg gu eimaiten fiiaitc^en 3)1: biel 
gefommen 2 

©efietai. ®enug, itnb but SBoten ft)aiten. 

@gmont. (Sagan' 5)aS S^ot(;igfte ' 

©efietai ift Q[£teg not^ig. 5 

(ggmont. (StnS nac^ bent Qfnbein, nui gefc^'inmb' 
Sefietar. ^au)3tniamt SSieba fc^tcft bte Sielation, waS 
mettet tn ®ent xinb ber untltegenberi ©egenb boigefaHen. 2)er 
S^umuft |)at fitf; nieiflenS gefegt. — 

(Sgmont. fc^ieibt nso^C noc^ bon etnjelnen ltnge= 10 
gogenijeiten nnb 5;ottfu£)n§etten ^ 

S e f r e £ a r. 3a ' fommt noc£; SDlanctjeS bor. 
(ggmont* SSeifd)one micf) baimt 
SeHetai. 91oct) fecf)§ [mb ctngcjogen looiben, bte fici 
SSeiunc^ ba§ 3Kaiien£it£b umgenffcn £)a6en. (£i fragt an, ob 15 

ei fte aucb wie bte Qtnbein foft t;angen laffen^ 

Sgmont. 3c[; bin beS <§angeng nuibe. SOian fod fte 
buicbfieitfcben, nnb fte niogen ge§n. 

Seb retar* fnb jwet SSBetbei babet; fott er bte auc^ 
bui(f!beitfcbeit^ 20 

©gmont* 2)te ntag er beitoarnen nnb laufen laffcn. 
Sefietar* ®tner bon ben fieniben 3ef;rein tjl l^etmlitb 
bitiif) ®omine§ gegangen nnb entbecft moiben @r [d)n)oit, ei 
fei tin Segitff nact; S'lantrctcb jn geC;en. SRac^ bent S6efe[;t 
fod er enttjaniptet loeiben 25 

©gmont. Sie [often t^n in ber Stiffe an bie ©lenjc 
bitngen, nnb if;ni beiftct;crn, bap er ba3 gtoeiteuiaf ntcbt fo 
nsegfonnnt* 

Sebretar. ©in 9Biief bon ©nrem ©innef^mer. ©i 
fcprcibt, eg fonime toenig @elb ein, er bonne anf bie SBorbe 3 ° 
bte beilangte Snmme fcbioerficf; fcpicten; ber Snmnft f;abe 
in affeg bie gropte jlonfiifion gebiac^t* 
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@gmottt* 5)a§ ®elb nmf l^erBei! mag fe'^en, tcte 
er e§ jufammen'bnngt. 

(S^tx it ax, dx fagt, er werbc fetn sroogti^fte§ t|un, itttb 
tt)oIIe enblt^ ben Sftaijmonb, bet @uc^ fo lange f^itlbtg ifi, 
5 ijerflagen nnb m aSer^aft ne|)men laffen. 

(ggmont* 5)er ^at j;a berf)3rod)en j^it Beja'^ten. 

(SeBretar, SDag Ie|temal fe^te er ftc^ felBji bierjel^n 
3!agc, 

(ggmont* <Bo geBe man t^m no(^ Bierje'^n 3 !age; nnb 
10 bann mag er gegen t^n ijerfa^lren* 

@e Ire tar. S^r tl^ut i|i ntc^t Unbermogen , 

e§ ifi Bofer aOBiIte, ®r mac^t gemtf ©rnji; menn er ftel^t, 
3{)r fpa^t ntc^t. — S'einer fagt ber ©inne^mer, er moUe ben 
alten <SoIbaten, ben Sittmen nnb eintgen Qlnbern, benen 
15 ©nabenge^alte geBt, bte ®eBu|)r etnen l^alBen SOtonat 
jnuid^alten ; man lonne tnbeffen Oiat^ f^affen; fte mbc^^ten 
flcB einrit^ten. 

©gmont. SBaS ijl ba einjnrlc^tcn ^ 55 ie Sente Brau(^ett 
ba§ ®etb notl^iger alg n^. S)a§ foU er BleiBen laffen' 

20 ©elretar. aSol^er Befel^It 3 ’^r benn, baf er baS ©elb 
ne^inen fotl^ 

®gmont. 5)aranf mag er benfenj e§ ijl i|)m tin 
bortgen SSrtefe fd^on gefagt. 

®elretar. SeSmegen tl^nt er bte SSorfcBIage. 

25 ®gmont. S)te taugen ntc^t. ®r fott auf maS anberS 
fmiteit. ®r foBC aSorfdjtage tl^im, bie annel;ntltc^ ftnb, nnb 
bor atCfem foBC er bag ®elb fc^afen. 

® e I r e t a r. 3 d() I;aBe ben aSrtef beg ®rafen Dltba irteber 
:^tei'§er gelegt. a 3 erjet^t/ baf tcB encB barnn ertnnete' JDer 
30 atte >§etr berbient bor alien Qlnbern eine augfu|)rltcl;e aintirort. 
3 :§r TOcHtet ifm felBji fc^retBen. ©emtf, er IteBt ®uc^ tbie 
ein aSater. 
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2 . $luf3itg 

(Sgntont. 3^ fomme ntc§t bajtt. Unb wntet iiielem 
93erl^aften tji mir ba§ ©c^vetfien bag SGei^af tefie> 23u mad^ft 
meine ‘§rtnb ja fo gui nab^ fc^reiB in metnem 0lamen. 

CTOarte Dvantem 3(^ fomme mc^t baju_, itnb tt)unf(^te 
felOfl, baf auf feme SBebenfli^feiten re^t SSeiiiljis 5 
genbeS gef^rteBeit ivurbe. 

©cJrctdr. 6agt mir imgefa^r @ure SKeimmg! 3cl) 
miH bte 5lntmort fcfum auffe|en imb fie (Suc^ ijortegen. 
©efc^rieben foil fie merben, baf fie bor ©eric^t fur (Sure 
<§anb gelten farm. ^ lo 

(S g m 0 tt t* @te5 mir ben SSrtef. (S^ac^bem er TjineingefeTjeit ) 
©uter, el^rlici^er filter ' SBarjl: 5)u in betner Sugenb aucijt 
mo^I fo £ebac^ttg2 ©rjiiegft 5)u me eincn SBtieBji: 

5)u tn ber mo e0 bie ,Kfugf;ett anrot|), l^inten^ — 

55er treue ©orgti^e' ©r mtli mein Seben unb mem ©Iitcf, 15 
unb fu^it nu^t, baf ber fd)on tobt ifl, ber urn feiner ©icl^er^eit 
mitten leBt. — ©cfireiB’ i|)m, er moge unBeforgt fern , ic^ 
Ifianbie mie fott, ic^ merbe micij fd)on mflf;ien_, fein 5infet}n 
Bet <§ofe fott er ju meinen ©unften Biau^en, unb meineg 
bottJommnen SDnnfeS gemtf fern* 20 

©efretflr» 0itc^i§ metier^ D, er ermciriet mei^r. 

©gmortt* SBa§ fott i(5^ mefir fagen^ ®itt|i: 5Dn mel;r 
SBoite mac^en, fo fiefit'g Bei ®tr* ©6 brel)t fic^ immer itm 
ben ©men fpunft' fott leBen, mie tc^ nm ieBen mug* 
5Da^ itt; frof)tt(f) Bin, bie ©ac^en leic^t ne|me, rafc^ leBe, bag 25 
tfl mein ©lucE , unb ic3^ bertouftt)’ e§ nn^t gegen bie ©icf}er== 
|)eit eineg S^obtengemotBeg Scfi f)aBe mm gu ber f^anifc^en 
SeBengart nitttt emen astiiigtrobfen in memen 5lbern, nict^ 
Sufi, meine <Sci)iitte nac^ ber neuen, Bebai^tigen <@of^©aben5 
ju muftern. SeB’ tc^ nur, um aufg SeBen ju benfen 2 ©ott 30 
ttt; ben gegenmaitigen ^lugenBIitt mc^t gemefen, bamit ic^ 
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beg foTcjeitben getnif fet, unb biefen wtebei mit ©orgeit unb 
©ittten beige^ien^ 

©efretar. 3^ Bitt’ ©ucf;, %xif feib nic^t fo l^arfc^ 
unb inu^ gegcn ben guten fStann. 3(}i feib ja fonft gegen 
5 5(((e fieunblictj. ©ngt ma ein gefattig ®ort, bag ben ebein 
S'leunb fieiiil^ige' wie foxgfaittg n iji/ wie leif’ ei 

Beiu^it. 

(igmont. Unb bncT; fieut^rt ei ttniner biefe ©aite (Ft 
meip bon QlfteiS |)et; nete nnr btefe (Simal)nungtn 

10 finb , fte ntacl)en nut lire, ftc |)elf?n nic^tg. Unb inenn id) 
ein SHaditiranbler inaie, nnb nuf bent gefa()iltc'^en ©tb)fel etneg 
tganfeg fbajieite — ifi eg fieunbfcf)aftlt(^/ nnc^ Beini Seamen ju 
rufen unb nucf) ju irainen, §u irecfen unb ju tobten^ 3af)t 
3eben feineg ^fabeg gefin, ei mag jtc^ ma'^ien. 

IS ©efretar, ©g giemt Guci^ mc^t ju forgen, abei met 
©ncf) fcnnt unb IieBt — 

(E g m 0 n t (in ben Sitef fef)enb) 5)n Biingt er imeber bic 
olten ?Oiaic^en auf, mag imr an etnem StBenb m leidjtem 
UeBermut^ ber ©efeCftgfeit unb beg SBetng getiieBen unb ge^ 
20 f:pro(J)en, unb mag man baraug fur S'olgen unb ©emeife burrt)g 
ganjc Jlonigieid) gejogen unb gefd)[e:pbt B)a6e — 9^un gut ' 
S3ii fiaBen ©d)eKenfaf(fien, Staiienfutten auf unfier 2)iener 
5(ermet fiicfen taffen, unb ^aBen btefe toCfe nacfjfiei in 
ein timber Cpfeitc bermanbcft — etn nocfi gefa()ittd)er 
35 fur 3ICte, bte beiiten moffen, mo nic[)tg git beiiten iff. SBti 
f'aBen bie unb jene Xf;oiI;eit in eineiit luftigen 5(ugenBiicf 
einbfangcn unb geBoreit, ftnb fcC)u{b, baf eine gauge ebie 
©cBaar niit SBetteifacfen unb imt etnem fefBftgemni;iten VLiu 
namen bem Jtonige feme iPffu^t nut ffmttenber ©emutfi tng 
30 ©ebacBtntp iief^ finb fc^ulb — mag ift'g nun meiter^ 3jt 
eiu S'aftnad)tgfpief gteic§ >§ot^Oeiiatf) ^ ©mb ung bie Burgen 
Bimten Sumben gu mtfgonnen, bie ein |ugenbttci)ei SOhiti;, eine 
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^ siufaitg 

ani]efi!fcfite $(iantafte urn itnfeiS Se6en§ dime SBIofe l^angen 
mag ? ®emt S§r ba§ ^eK'it gar gu einti|)nft ne'^int, maS ifl 
bemt bian^ SBenn im0 bcr EPbigcn nic^t gu ncueit S’reuben 
am 5(beni) iin§ feme Sitjl: 311 foffeit u6itg 6Iei6t, t|f’§ 
mo^X be§ 5 Xns xmb ^XaC'^tcXienS ^ @c^eint mtr bte 5 
©mine §eut, um ba§ ju u6eilegen, ma§ gcffern Vicix, unb um ju 
rat^ieit, 511 SJeiXnnben^ ma§ mcftt 511 eriat^cn, ntc^t 311 beiBinbea 
iji — bay ©d)icffaf etuey fommcnbcn 3 :!agc§ ^ ©cfjenfe mir 
btefe SBetrac^tungen ' 9 Btr iroflcn fte ©cBuIetn anb >§ofUngert 
iiBciXaffcn. S i e amgeu ftimen uni) auSftnncn, manbcln unb 10 
fd)IetcX}en, geXangcn ircXnn fte fonnen, erfc^Xen^^en maS fte 
fonnen. — .^annfi bn bon nfXcm ©icfem etrcnS Biauc^en, ba^ 
teine (S).n|iel fetn a 3 uc§ mtrb, fo tji mii’g lecXjt* £)em guten 
QXften fcfictJtt Qlffcy btel 3U nndjtig ©o brucft etn tTieunb, 
ber lang itnfie >§anD gc'^alten, fte jiviifcr noc^ etnmaX, menu 15 
ei fte Xaffen imXX 

©etietai 33ei5CiX't mu ' imrb bent fsaffgangci 
fcmrmoltg, bei etnen 2)uuin mit laffelnber (SiXe baX;ei faX;ien 

G g m 0 n t. .^tni) ' JXtnb ' 9 ctd^t mcitei ' SBtc bon unftc^ts 20 
Baren ©ci|T:cin gcf)eitf^t, gc^icn bie ©onnenV^feibe ber 3^4 
mtt unferS ©cf)tdfafy leicfitcm 51 Bagen buicX), unb unS BXeiBt 
intf'tS af6, mutBtg gefoft, bte Sugcl fefi3u£mXtcn, unb BaXb 
rec^tS BaXD Iinfy, bom ©tetne |ier, bom ©tui5e bn, bte Sffaber 
meg3ulenfen. SSol^tn eS Qct}t, mer meif e 3 ? ©rinncrt er 25 
ftc^ bo^ faiim, moB'er ei fam' 

©efretar, >§err ' >§err ! 

Sgm out. 3 c^ ftcBc bod), unb fann unb muf noc^ ^o£)er 
^etgen^ id; fulife tn mtr .goffhung, 2 )htt£; unb ^laft Sfoc^ 
baB' t(^ metneS SBadiSt^umS ©tbfel ui^t erreu^t ^ unb fie^’ 30 
i(^ bioBen etnfi, fo miXX t(b fcfi, ntd)t angfilicb fic^n. ©oXX tcb 
fatten, fo mag etn 5 )onneifM^Iag, ein ©tuimromb/ ja ein felBji 
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(Sgmottt. 

ijetfetjlter mic^ aBwartg ttt bie 3!iefe liurjen^ ba lieg’ 

t(^ nut biel Saufenbert. 3c^ ^abe me ioer[d)nm|)t, mit meineit 
gutett ^negSgefeHen um bfeinen ©ewinnji bag Bluttge S^oog ju 
werfeU; mb fottt’ tc^ fnt(fei-n/ wenn’g iim ben ganjen freien 
6 SEerf^ beg Sebeng ge^t 2 

©ebretdr D ^err' mi^t mc^t, mag fur Sorte 
S^r fprecfit ' ®ott eifjalt’ ©udj i 

©gmont. Sfltmm 5)etne $abiere jufammen ' Dramen 
fommt S’erttge aug, mag am notl^tgp:en tft, baf bte SSoten 
10 foitfommen, ef)’ bie S^^ore gefc^Ioffen meiben. 2)ag Qlnbere 
l§at ben ©rafen laf big morgen ' 3Ser= 

faume nic^t Glotren gu befuct^en, unb grufe fie bon rair. — 
vgort^e, mte ftc§ bic Sftegcntm befinbetl <Sie foU nidjt mof)l 
fetn, ob fle’g gteicf) beibirgt 

IS (©efietar ab) 

Dianieu lommt 

©gmont. SCBiClfonnnen, Dramen. 3l;i fc^eint mu 
ni^t ganj fiei 

Dramen SSag fagt 3f)r ju unfrer Unteifaltnng mit 
30 ber Sftegentin ^ 

© g m 0 n t 3(^ fanb in i^rer 5lrt nng anfjnnef men mcl)tg 
5lu^erorbentIic^eg. 3c§ f)abe fte fcf^on ofter fo gefefjen. ©le 
fc^ien mu mc^t ganj mofif. 

Dramen SKerftet 3 t;r nicfit, baf fte gnrutftfaltcnbcr 
25 mar 2 ©rjd mobCte fie nnfer SBetragen bei bem neuen 5 lufs 
ru^^r beg ^obelg gelaffen biUigcn nacl;§er merbte fie an, mag 
fu^ bo(^ au^ fur ein falfcfieg Sic^t baiauf merfen laffe^ mic^ 
bann mit bem ©efbrac^e gu if)rem alien gemofmlic^en Digs 
burg ba^ man tlire IiebeboHe gute 5 lrt, i^re B'reimbfc^aft gu 
30 uiig 0lteberIanbern me gemtg erfannt, gu leicfjt befianbelt 
^abe, baf mc^tg einen ermunfc^ten 2luggang nel}men motle, 
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baf fie am ©nbe mube meiben, bcr .^onig ju anbern 
SKafiegeIn entfc^Iiefen muffe. 3f;r ba§ gc'^ort^ 

Sgmont. 0 ltc^t 5{Ke§^ ic^ bat^te unteibeffen an mag 
5(nberg. ©le tji ein SBeiB, guter Dranien, unb bte mocfjten 
unmer gern, baf ftc^ 5tlteg nntei it)i fanfteg 3oc^ gelaffen 5 
fc^miegte, baf jeber igercuteS bic )l^omen'§aut ablegte unb i^ien 
^un^el^of beime^rte j ba^, meit fte frieblic^ geftnnt flnb, bte 
©a^rung, bte ein 3}oI! ergreift, ber ©turm, ben mad)tige 
CReBenBufjfer ge,gen einanber enegen, flc^ butcf; @tn freunblic^ 
SScnt Beilegen Iiefe, unb bte mtbiigfien ©lemente ffc^ ju tt)t:en lo 
g^ufen in fanfter ©tntradjt beietntgtcn. J)ag tfi xf^v gall; 
unb ba fie eg ba'^tn ntc§t Brtngen fann, fo l;at fie feinen 
SCBeg alg launtfc^ ju merben, ftc| uBer ItnbanfBarJeit, ltnmetg= 

|)eit gu Beflagen, mtt fc^re(fltc§en Qlugflcfiten tn bte Su^unft 
gu brol^en, unb ju bro'^en, ba^ fie — fortge'^en mid 15 

Or an ten. ©lauBt 3§r bagutal mcl^t, baf fie il^ie 
5)rol;ung erfuUt^ 

©gmont. SRnninerme'^i ' SCBie oft ifiaBe id) fie fc!§on 
reifeferttg gefeljn ’ 9Bo mttt fie benn !^tn ^ ^ler ©tatt{;altertn, 
Jlonigtn, glauBfl 5Du, baf fie eg nnterl;alten mirb, am ‘^ofepo 
tl;reg SSruberg unBebeutenbe 5tage aBgufiafpeIn, ober nac^'^* ‘ 
Statien gu gel^en unb flc^ in alien gamilienberl;altniffen 
l§erumguf^lef3;pen 2 

Or an ten. 3Kan l^alt fie blefer (Sntfcfilicfung ntct}t 
fal)ig, meil 3l)r fte l;aBt gaubein, met! 3(;r fie ^jaBt guruc£» 25 
treten fefjn^ bennoc^ Itegt'g mo^I in i^r^ neue Umftanbe 
tretBen fie gu bem lang bergogeiten ©ntfd)luf. SBenn fie 
gtnge, unb ber .Hlonig fdjicfte emen ^Inbern^ 

©gmont. Dlun, ber murbe fommen, unb murbe eBen 
au(^ gu tfiun ftnben. SJZit grofen ipianen, IfJioieften unb 30 
©ebanfen murbe er Bommen, mtc er 5llleg gurec^t rucfen, 
untermerfen unb gufammenl;alten motle, unb murbe |)eut 
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Sgmottt. 

mit btefei: ^leinigfeit, morgen mit etner attbern gu tfun 
!^a6en, iiBeintorgen jene -^inbeimf ftnben, emen SO^onat nut 
Cntmuifen, emeu aubein nut ©erbiu^ uBei fel^tgeftf^tagne 
^ Unterneljmen, em tjatb Saljr tn ©orgen nfiet eine eingige 
s ^Urobing guBitngen. 9 {uc§ t^nt mtrb bte 3«t Berge()en, bei 
^o^f fc^mmbetu, unb bte ®iugc mie jubor i^ien ^ang, fatten, 
baf et; fiatt meitc 50 ?eeie nad) enter borgegogenen Sinte gu 
buic^fegeln^ @ott banfen mag, roenn er fettt @c^iff tn btefent 
©turme bom S’elfen t)nlt. 

lo D i a n i e n . SBemt man nun aBet bein .^ontg gu einem 
aSerfut^ itert)e2 

(Sgmont. S)er mate 2 

Dianien» fefen, n)a§ ber 3fltmt:iDf t)t;ne >@aubt 
anftnge 

IS Gigmont* QBte^ 

Dr amen* ©gmont, td§ trage btete Sat)re |er atle unfvc 
SSerljaltntffe am '§ergen, tc^ |tel§e tmmer tme uBer einem 
©ci)ac()[;piefe unb I)alte fetnen Bug be6 ©egnerg fur unBe= 
bcutenb; unb mte muftge ETOenfc^en nut ber groften ©oigfatt 
20 ftcf) urn bte ©e^eimntffe ber 0 totur Betununein, fo l^ait’ ttf; 
e§ fui 5 f 5 fltcf)t, fur SBcrttf etne§ S'urften, bte ©efinnitngen, 
bte 8iat[)fd)Iage alter tPatteien git fennen fiaBe Urfacf;, 
etnen QtugBiucf} gu Befurc^ten, 5 )ei .tonig flat lange nact; 
gennffctt ©runbfaBen gefianbett^ er ftefit, baf er bamtt ntcf}t 
25 augfommt , loaS tft maljifctjetnltd^er, alg baf er e§ auf etncm 
anbern SBege beifuctits 

©gmont. Scfi gtauB’§ ntt^t. SBenn man att mtrb unb 
fiat fo biel berfucfit, unb eg uittt tn ber Sett me giti Dibuung 
fontmen, muf man eg cnbttc^ moflt genug fiaBen. 

30 Dranien, ©tng fiat er noc^ ntc'^t beifuc^t. 

©gmont, Stun^ 
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Otanien* S)a3 ®oIf ju unb bie Jyurfictt §u 

berberben. 

@gmont. SBte SStete ^aBcn ba 3 fd^on lange gefurd^tet < 

(Sg ifl feme ©urge* 

Or omen, (sonji mar’g ©orge^ noc^ unb na(^ ifi mtr '8 5 
aSermut^ung, jute^t ©eicifl^ett geworben. 

©gmont. Unb l^ot ber ^omg treuere Otener olg un§2 
Or on ten. SStr btenen t:^m ouf unfre 2lrt, unb unter 
etnonber fonnen ttitr gefiel^en, bof tctr beg .^onigg 0ied^te unb 
bie unfrigen oBjutrogen triffen. to 

®gmottt. ffier t^ut’g ni^t^ SSJir flnb t|)nt untertl^on 
unb gworttg, in bent tuog tfnt jufommt. 

Or on ten. 3 Benn er fl^ nun oBer mel§r jufd^rtefie, 
unb Slreulofigfeit nennte, trog irtr ^eifen, ouf unfre Oiec^te 
gotten ^ 15 

©gmont. SBir tuerben ung bert^etbigen fonnen. @r 
rufe bte Sftttter beg aSIief eg jufommen. SBtr troUen ung rid^ten 
Iflffen. 

Or on ten. Unb mog trore etn Urt!§eU bor ber Unter** 
fuc^ung, etne ©trofe bor bent Urt^eit^ ao 

©gmont. @tne Ungered^tigfett, ber ft^ ntc 

fc^ulbtg tnod^en trtrb, unb etne 2;]^or|eit, bte ic^ t|int unb 
feinen Ototfien nic^t jutroue. 

Or on ten. Unb menu fie nun ungered^t unb t|)Br{d^t 

moren 2 25 

(Sgmont. 0 lein, Oronten, eg ijl nid^t m6gtt(^. 9 Bcr 

foBtte ttjogen <§onb on ung ju legend — Ung gefongen ju 

nel^ttten tuor' etn berlorneg unb fiud^tlofeg Unternet)nten. 

S^iein, fte tcogen mc^t, bog ^fJonter ber S^b^onnet fo l^od^ ouf* - 

ju|ie(fett. 2Der aBtnb^oud^, ber btefe 0tod^rtdljt uBerg fionb 50 

Bro(Bte, tcitrbe ein ungefeureg S^euer ^ufomntentretBen. Unb 

tbo^tnoug tboiiten fte 2 Sfiidfjten unb berbontmen Bonn nt^t 
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ber .^bttig aKem unb njotttett fte titeucf^elmorbeitfc^ an nnfer 
Jiefien^ — <Sie foimen mc^t moffein @in fc^re(J(i(i)er SBunb 
niurbe m einem QtugenbUcf bn§ 93oI! bercmtgen. -§af unb 
eiDtge 5!iennung bom ®) 3 anifc^en £Ramen mnibe ft(^ getoaltfain 
5 eiJIaren. 

Dta n t e n 2 )le Slamme muf^ete bann nfier unfeim ©laBe, 
nnb ba§ SShit nnfrer S^einbe ficffe gum Iceren @u^no^fei* 
unS benfen, ©gntont 
(Sgmont. SSte fodten fte aBer^ 

10 Dr ante It, -5lC6a i{i nnteiioegg 
©gmont. 3c^ gfauB’g m^t 
Dr an ten, 3c^ metf e§. 

Ggmont Dte Slegentin moGte ntc^tg nnffen 
Dr an ten. Itm bejio meBr Bin ic^ uBergeugt S)ic 
ts Sdegcntin nnrb t^in d5Ia| mac^en. ©einen SKorbftnn fenn’ 
ic^, nnb ein '§eer Brtngt er mit. 

($ g m 0 n t. 5(ufS Sdeue btc S[}robingen gu Belajiigen ^ Da§ 
aSoIf toirb ^oc^f fc^toterig werben. 

Dr amen 3JJan «nib ftc^ ber «§au^ 3 ter berftc^ern 
20 (Sgmont. dicin' 01ein' 

Dr an ten. Saf nn§ gel^en, Seber m feme ^Probing 
Dort moden toir nn§ berliarfen; mit offner ©eioalt fangt 
er nic^t an 

(Sgmont. 2)?u[fen mir t^n nic^t Begrufen, menn ei 
25 fommt 2 

Dr an ten. 2 Bir gbgern. 

(Sgmont. ITnb menn er nng tm 0iamen be§ illomgS 
Bet fciner 5Intunft forbert? 

Dr an ten. ©uc^en mir 5Iu§fu(^te. 

30 (Sgmont. Itnb menn er brtngt® 

Dr amen ©ntfcBuibtgen imr nn§. 

(Sgmont. Unb meun er brauf Bejle^t ® 
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Oranten. .^ommen totr unt fo toemger, 

^gmoiit. Unb ber Jlricg tfi erJIait, unb mr flnb bte 
Sleljellett. Dratuen^ laf 5 )td^ nic[;t burd^ ^lugl^eit beifu{;ren ! 

3d§ ttjeif, baf 8'ur^t 5 )tc^ nic^t mac^t S 3 eben£e bett 

5 

Dr amen. l§aB’ beba(£;t. 

©gmont SSebenfe, rrenn 2)u {ri^, njoran 2)u 

f(^ulb bift an bent betber 6 (i(^(£en «^riege, ber je etn £nnb 
nernsuflet l§at. JDein 3Betgern tfl baS ©tgnal, ba§ bte ^vo:= 
nm^en nut einem SJ^are gu ben Sffiafen riift, ba§ jebe ©rau^ lo 
famfett lec^tferttgt, tnoju @|)anien bon jet)er nur gern ben ^ 
33ortt)anb gel^afc^t l§at. 9[Ba^ toil lange mu|felig geftiHt £;a 6 ctt, 
totijt 2 )u ntit '©in'em SBtnfe jui fc^recfttc^fien SJerioirruug 
auf:§e|en JDenf’ an bte <Stabte, bte ©befn, bag aSotf, an bie 
•ganbiitng, ben ^etbbau, bte ©etoeibe' Unb benfe bte S3eiix)U= 15 
ftung, ben 3Koib ' — 3tu£}tg fte£;t bet ©otbat tvo:^i tin B'cfbe 
fetnen ^aineiaben neBen fic^ Itnfalien^ aBei ben i^itif t;eiuntcr 
toeiben Dtr bte : 0 etc^en ber SSuiger, bci Jltnbei, ber Sungfraucit 
entgegenfc£;toitnnten, baf 5)u nut ©ntfe^en bafteljft, nnb nirt^t 
nie^r loetpt meffen ©ac^e Du beit^eibtgji:, ba bte ju ©innbe 20 
ge^en, fur beren g^ietl^ett Du bte SBafen ergretfft Unb true 
ti'ub Dtr’g fetn, nienn Du Dtr flttl fagen nut^t • 3'ur meute 
©td)er£;ett ergttff ic^ fie ' - ' 

Dr amen SBti ftnb nic^t etnjelne SKenfcfjcn, ©gmont. 

3 temt eg ftd;, ung fur Daufenbe £;tnjugeBen, fo gicint eg fti(; 35 
and;, ung fur Daufenbe gu fctjonen. 

©gmont. SBer fct;ont, ntu^ fid; felBfl bevbacfittg 
loerben. 

Dran en. SBei fid; £ennt, fann fid;er bDr= unb utcf= 
loaitg gelien 50 

© g nt 0 n t. Dag UeBel, ba0 Du fui^teff, lotib geiotf bttic^ 

Detne Di;at. 
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Dr an ten. @3 i|l Hug unb fu|rt, bem unbermeibtic^en 
UeBel entgegen§ugeB)n. 

Sgmont. SBet fo grower ©efa'^r fommt bie leic^tefie 
^ojfnnng in QInf<^tag. 

=; Dranien. 9 Bir ’^aben nic^t fur ben leifejien 3 ^uf tritt 
nte'^r^ ber Qlbgrunb licgt i)art bor unS, 

(ggmont. 3fl be§ .^onigg ®un|i ein fo f^maler 
©iiinb 2 

Dr ante n ©o ni^^t, aber fc^Iubfrig. 

lo ® gut 0 n t. SSei ®ott, man t^ut i§ni Unred^t. 3 d^ wag 
nic^t leiben, baf man unwurbig bon tf)nt benft. (Sr tjl 
^arl6 ©ofw unb fetner 0liebrigfeit fal^ig. 

Dr an ten. 2 )ie .Komge f^un nidjtg SRicbrigeS. 

®gmont. SKan foUte tf)n fennen lernen. 

15 D r a n i e n. (Sben biefe ^enntni^ rati) un§, eine gefa^r= 
Iic^e iProbe ntt^t abjumarten. 

(Sgmont. .Eeine 5 Probe i|l gefa^rlic^, ju ber man 
SD^ut^ l^at. 

Dr an ten. Du mirfl aufgebiac^t, (Sgmont. 

20 ®gntont. Sc^ muf nut memen 5 iugen fet;en. 

D r a n t e n D fal^’ji Du bieSmal nur mit ben meinigen * 
ifreunb, weil Du fie ofen f)afi, gtaubf: Du, Du jief>| 1 : Scb 
ge'^e ' 2 Barte Du Qtiba’g Qlnfunft ab, unb @ott fet bet Dir I 
SStetieicbt rettet Dtcb metn SBeigern. 33 ie'Cetc^t, baf ber Dracfe 
25 ni^tg gu fangen glaubt, menu er ung nic^t SSeibe auf einmat 
berfcbitngt. SSieHet^t jogcit er, uni feinen Qfnfi^Iag jtcljeret 
augjufu'^ten , unb bieUeic^t fte^ejl Du tnbe^ bie ©ac^e in i|ier 
too^ren ©eftalt. 5 tber bann fi^nebf, fdjnetl ' Odette, rette Dic^ ! 
— Seb' loo'll ' — Saf Detner ^ufinerbfambeit nicbtS entgef)en 
30 — tote biel SKannfd^aft er mitbrmgt, wie er bie ©tabt befc^t, 
wag fur Sf^t^bie 0 iegentin bel;alt, wte Deine S'reunbe gefaft 
jtnb. ©leb mtr Siiac^rn^t (Sgmont — 



(S g m 0 tt t 3 Bn 0 tviUp: 5 )u * 

D r a n i e n (tl)n Bet ber §anb faffeub) £af S)ic§ uBerreben ' 
®e'§ ittit ' 

®gtnont QBie^ ^t§tanen, Dramen^ 

£) t a tt t e n ©men SSeilornett gii 6 ett)emen, ifi 5 
ntannlid§. 

® g ttt D n t. ©u wa^nfi tmc^ berloren 2 
Or amen. 2 )u Biji’S SBebenBe ' Oir BleiBt mu eine 
furge SeB’ mo'^I ' ’ (SIB ) 

®gmont (alfcin) Oaf anbrei SKenfi^en ©ebanfen fols 10 
(^en ©utfluf auf nnS f aSen ' SOitr mar’ eg me eingefommen , ' 

mtb biefer SKaitn tragt feme ©orglicffeit in nticf feruBer. — *' 
Sffleg' — Oal ifi eln frember 3 ;ro!pfen tn meinem iBIute. 
©ute SRatur, mirf I'fn mteber ^erauS ' Unb bon memer ©tunc 
bie ftnnenben Cftunjeln megjuBaben, gieBt e§ ja roof I no(^ ein 15 
freunblicB SWittel 





ARGUMENT. 


ACT III 

The third act begins with, a short soliloquy by Maigaiet 
of Paima, who complams that her brother. King Philip II, 
does not fully appreciate the well-meant services which she 
has rendeied to the State When Machiavell appears m 
the backgiound, the Regent bids him approach and com- 
municates to him the contents of the letter which her royal 
brothei has addressed to her on the affairs of the State, 
That letter is couched m polite terms, breathing his fullest 
satisfaction at the measures taken to pacify the malcontents 
of the Netherlands — but the drift of it is, that without an 
army, the Regent will always cut a poor figure in the country, 
and, for this reason, he sends the Duke of Alva with a power- 
ful force Machiavell intimates that the Regent will have 
an experienced warrior in her service, but she foresees that 
Alva is sent to replace her She sketches in vivid colours the 
Members of the State Council, who have advised the Ling to 
take this extreme step, and she describes the manner in which 
Alva will probably carry out his mission, and thus frustrate 
her most cherished endeavours to effect a reconciliation 
Machiavell avows that he is unable to contradict her fore- 
bodings, and the Regent resolves to lay down the sceptre of 
her own free will rather than be dislodged by the Duke 

The next scene passes m Clarchen’s dwelling Her 
mothei reproves hei again for her lomantic attachment to 
Egmont, but she ominously declares that her life is indis- 
solubly bound up with his Egmont appears, dressed in a 
trooper’s cloak, his hat drawn over his face The mother 
retaes to prepare the evening lepast for the noble guest, 
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and Egmont throws oflF his cloak and appeals in a splendid 
dress He had pi omised to show himself one day to Glarchen 
‘ dressed as a Spaniai d/ and has now done so to gratify her 
childish wish. 

Glarchen admires the dazzling dress, and above all the 
Order of the Golden Fleece which, Egmont tells her, confers 
upon him the noblest privileges He ‘ need recognise on earth 
no judge over his actions except the Grand Master of his 
order, with the assembled chapter of knights ’ 

Then conversation then turns upon the Regent and 
William of Orange, whose characters Egmont delineates 
with a few happy traits, and finally he gives a description 
of himself— of the double part he is playing in the world — ^ 
as a public character and a private individual 





2)ritter Slufgitg. 


^atajl ber S^egentin. 

SDJargarete suon ^arma: 

3^ t;atte mir’l sjerntut^eii fodett. <§a ' 2Benn man m 
5 S0?u^e nnb Qtt^eit sjor ftc^ benft man tmmer, man 

t:§ue ba§ SJ^oglid^jie, unb ber bon wettem jujie^t imb 
fie:()tt, gtanBt, er berlange nur ba§ 3)iog(ic^e — D bie .Sonige ' 
— 3^ l^atte nid^t geglauBt, baf eg mic^ fo berbriefen 
!onnte i|i fo f(^on, ju :§errfc^en' — IXnb aBjubanfen^ 

30 — 3cB ttieif ime mem sgater eg fonnte ^ afier x&) 

mid eg aucCj. 


SWad^iaben erf^emt ;m ©runbc 

Ot e g e n t i Tt, 3!retet nailer, 33JacBiabed 3c3^ benfe |)ier 
iiBer ben SBiief meineg SBruberg. 

15 3K a cB t a b) e n. 3 ^ barf miffen, mag er entBalt ^ 

9legenttn:. ©0 biel gartli^c 5(ufmerffamfeit fur mtiB 
alg ©orgfalt fur feme ©taaten. ®r ruBmt bte (StanbBaftigs 
Jett, ben unb bte Jfreue, momit uB BigBer fur bie 

afiet^te femer SO'Jaiejtat in biefen Sanben gemacBt @r 

20 Bebauert midB, Baf nur bag unBanbige aSbIJ fo biel gu 
irii macBe* ^ @r ifi bon ber 3!tefe niemer ©mficBten fo 

V Bodfomnien uBerjeugt, nut ber ^lugBeit memeg Setiageng 
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fo aufexorbentli^ gufrieben, bof t(^ faji fageti muf, ber 
aSnef tft fur emeu .^ontg ju fd^oit gefcCjrteben, fur emen 
SSruber getutp. 

SW ac^ t fl b e n. ®g ifi nic^t baS er^e £D?aI baf er ©net; 
fetnc gerecfjte 3iifiteben|)eit begetgt 5 

0fi e g e u 1 1 n 5lber bag erfbe SD?aI, baf (§ rebnertfe^e S'lgur 
tji. 

SK a t a b e n. beifbef ’ ©uc^ mc^t. 

{Re gen tin S^r inerbet — 2 )enn cr nieint na(5^ btefeiit 
©tngange o^ne SKannfe^aft, o^ne etne fleute %mee merbe 
immer l^ier eiuc ubte S'tgur fpieten. Sffitr l^atten, fagt 
cr, unrec^t getfian, auf bie .flagen ber ©mtro^ner unfre 
©olbaten au§ ben ^Jrobin^en gu ^tel;en. ©me Sgefn|ung, ■' 
meint cr, bte bem S3urger^auf__bcnt,_{Ra(fen la^et, berbtete_f§m., 
burc^ tfire ©d^mere, giofe 3j.i«i i .m nn(|en. 15 

S(R a t a b e n. (SB irurbe bie ©emut^er duf erfi auf* 
bringen. 

{Regent in. 2)er .^onig inetnt aber — |)orfl JDu^ — er 
metnt, baf cm tud^tiger ©eneral, fo einer, ber gar feme , 
{Ratfon annmmtt, gar batb mit SBolf unb 5lbel, SBurgern unb.ao 
SBauern fertig nerbm fonne^ — unb fd^icft be0toegen nut J 
emem il'ilm .'j’ei -rm -^er^og bon 5iI6a. 

SKac^tabeU. {JtlBa? 

{Regentin. 5)u munberjt 2)i^ ^ 

2Racf>iabeir. 3 :^r fagt; er fdjjuft. ©r fragt 100:^1,25^ 
ob cr fc^icfen foR^ 

{Regentin. 2)er ^ontg ftagt nic^t; er f^tcEt 
SRac^tabell. ©0 merbet Sl^r emen erfal^rnen .^rteger 
in ©uren 5)ien|ten fiaben. t , , 

{Regentin. 3n inetnen 3)ienfien ^ {Rebe gerab’ fjeraug, 
2Ra(^tabeR. “ 

SRad^iabell. mod^t’ ©ud^ md^t borgretfen. 
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(S 9 m 0 n t. 

9 ^egentin Itnb ic|jtto^te mic^ s^etjietfcit. (£S ifi mir 
cin^)finbfic^, fe^t em^ftnbltc^. 3 c^ wotlte Itekt, mem SSruber 
fagte, mte er’g benft, at 3 baf et foruill^e ©ipiftelix imter^ 
fc^reiBt, bic em ©taatgfcketnr auffe|t. 

5 5 kad;iaben. ©offte man mc^t em[et)en — ^ 

) Sftegentin. Unb ic^ fenne fte mmenbtg imb augmenbig. 
(Sic moc^ten’g gei^t gefaubcrt unb gcMjxt t}a 5 en ^ unb meiC 
fte felbjl: nic^t gugre'ifett, fo finbet ein 3ebei ©cxtrauen, ber 
mit bem 23 e[en in bcr -ganb fommt O, mir if ’g, a(g menn 
lo ben .Konig unb fein (Sonfeit nuf biefer etc gemiift fafe. 

2 )iacf label! <So lebfaft^^ 

9 fl e g e n 1 1 n. Sg fe^It fein 3»S f 2)?enfc^en 
bnnitcr S)ei efrfufe 0ftobuc!), bei fo eifa!)ren unb ma^tg if, 
nicft jii !)0(f nut!, unb bocf nidjtg fatten tapt, ber gerabe 
15 ^(tongo, ber fet^ige S'reneba, ber fefe Sag SSargag, unb nocfj 
€intge, bte mttge§en, menu bie gute fiartei macftig mirb. 
©a ft|t aBer ber f)Dt)taugige Solebaner mit ber efernen ©time 
unb bem tiefen SeuerB!i(f, murmelt jmifcBen ben bon 

‘ ttSciBeigide, unseitigeui SttatfgeBen, unb ba^ i?rauen mo!)! bon 
20 gugeuttenen iPferben fid) tiagen !affen, fe!Bf nfici fc^Iec!)te 
, ©tattmcifer fmb, unb fott^e bie tcf efma!g bon ben 

^o!ittfcBen '§eiren l^aBe mit buicfforen muffen* ' f ‘ ’ 
‘ aitacBiabe!!. Sfr !)aBt gu bem ©ema!be einen guten 
S'arBentoBf G^tt'a!)!! ' ‘ * 

25 "Itte g e n 1 1 n . ©efef t nur, 2)ZatBiabett • 5n meiner gangcn 
)Kf (ScBattuung, aug bermrt) ottenfattg ma!en fonnte, if !ein S^on 
■t J fo gcIBBiaun, gaWnfcfmaig, mic Q!!!ia'g ©efcf tgfarBe, unb a!g 
bie S'arBe, aug ber et matt. Sebei if Bet i!)m g!eicf) ein 
©ottegtaf erer, ein 2)!aief at^ftB^noci ; beun aug biefem Jtafite! 
30 faun man fe atte fog!ei(f rabciu, f)fa!)(en, bicitfeifen unb 
beiBrennen. — 55 ag ©utc, mag icf) !)ier getf)an !)aBc, feft 
gemtf in ber S’evnc mie m(J)tg aug, cBen meit’g gut if. — 
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Xa Ballot er ftrf) an jebcn 2)?ut§tniffen, ber borfici tf}, 
crtniiert an jece Itnru^e, bie gejiiHt nnb e§ wiib bent 
.jlonige boi ben ^htgen fo bot( SKeuteiet, Qtufrufr unb 
tu£ni§eit/ ban cr ftc§ boifiettt, |te fiafen ftc^ fiei etnanber 
auf, ii'cnn eine fiuc^ttg boru6erge£senbe Ungejogen^ett etneS 5 
:o£)en 5 BoIf§ 6ei ini§ lange bergeffcn ifi. $Da faft er einen 
recfet l^ci§fi<^en egaf auf bie armen Scute, fte fommen i^in 
nbfcfieuftdi, ja, nne X§iere unb Ungelieuer boi, er {te^t ftc^ 
nacb Jeuer unb ©cbireit um unb tea^^nt, [o Banbtge man 
SWenfcben. lo 

a cb i a b e 1 1 . 3 |r fc^emt mir ^u fefttg, 3 l§r ne|imt btc 
Gaite ^u t)od}. SBIeifit 3 £jr ntc^t Slegentin ^ 
eHegentin. SaS fenn’ tcb. Sr nirb eine Snfiruction 
firingen. — 3 cfi but in ©taatggefi^aftcn aft genug getroiben, 
uin ju anffen, me man Sinen ucibiangt, o^ne i^m feme aSe* 15 
ftattung 5U nebmen — Sifi mub er cine Siijiiuction Brtngen, 
bic tcub unbeftimnit unb fcBief fein er iriib um ftc^ greifcn, 
benn er bat bie Seiraft, unb menu ic^ mttf; beflage, irub er 
eme gefseime Snjlruction boifcbuben , menn idj fte fe£;en mtt, 
mub ei mic^ ^erumjiefien , mcnn ic^ biauf 6e}1:e£;e, miib er mir 20 
ein i} 5 abier geigen, ba§ ganj mal anberS entfjalt, unb menu 
icb micb ba nicbt beru|ige, gar ni^t mefir t|)un al§ menn 
nb rebetc. — Snbep mrb er, maS i^ fuicbte, getljan, unb ma§ 
td} icunftbe, ireit abmartg gefenft l^abeiu 

SZac^iabell. Sd) mobtf, fount’ Suc^ mibei* 25 
fprecben 

Otegenttn. 2Ba§ it^ nut unfaglic^er ©ebiilb berul^igte, 
anrb er burd^ «§aite unb Sraufamfeit mieber auf^e|en, ic^ 
tcerbe bor meinen 5 fugcn mein 2Bcrf berloren fe|)cn, unb 
uberbieS noc^ feme ©cbiilb ju tiagen ^aben. 30 

SK a di t a b e 11 . Surarten’S Sure ^Sofleit ' 

Sftegentin. (So Old ©emalt |a6’ ic§ uBer mf^, um 
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©gmont 

jiitte gu feiit Saf i^n bmmcit ' 3^ tcerbe i'^m ber 
bejlen 5tit ma^eti, e’^’ er imc^ betbrangt 

SWac^iabelt. @o raf^ biefeit tcK^tigen ©^ritt ® 

91 e g e Tt 1 1 n ♦ 0i^mnv al§ j&u benf fl 9Ber gu ]^eirfcf?cn 

5 gcnjc|)nt ifl, njer^§ ^ergebiac^t '§at, ba^ jebett i$!ag ba§ @cf)ic£f«t 
bolt Saufenben. tn femer «§anb Itegt, jleigt bom 2!^ronc loic 
ing Orab. 5(6er Beffer fo, atg emem ©efbenfle gteic'^ iintcr 
-ben SeSenben BleiBen, nub mit l^o'^tem 5lnfe^n emett 
Belicinbten motCen, ben ifm ein Qlnberer ciBgeerBt ^at xuib 
10 nun Beft|t unb genief t 


SBol^nung, 
jltatdjen SWuttet. 

SJJutteb, ©0 eine SieBe mie SSia^cnButgg t^aB’ tcC; tttc 
gefe^^en, td) gtauBte, fte fei nur tn *'4' 

1*5 ^Iar<Ben (ge^t m bet ©tuBe auf mib aB, cm Sieb gimfrfjcu 
ben StbBen fmnmenb) 

@Iu^It(B atfein 

Sjl: bie Seek, bte IteBt. 

SKutteb. Sr bennut^et Semen Uingang mit^gmontj 
30 unb t(B glauBe, menu Su t^m ein menig freunblic^ 
menu Su motltcli, et |eiratl^ete nod;* 

I a t e n (itngt) * 

g^reubbotl 
Unb leibboBf, 

35 @eban£cnbotI fein, 

Sragen ' 

Unb %ingctt ‘"A -< 

3n fc^toeBenber ^pein, 
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3. 5iufau0. 

3uut Jlobe fietruBt, 

©lu^Itci^ attem 
Sji bie (seeBc, btc IteSt. 

331 u 1 1 e r* Sap bag igeiopobeio. . - ' * 

^ I a r cJp e n <Sc^eItet mir’g \\\^t > ®g ein Biaftig Steb 
^aB’ ic^ boc^ f^on manc^mal em grofeg .^iitb baiuit fd)Iafen 
geiriegt 

2) Ju 1 1 er* 2)u l^a|i bodB nic^tg tnt .Kopfe alS Seme SteBe. 
SSergafcjit 2)u nur m^t 5tIIeg uBer bag ©me* 2^eit SSvaifena 10 
Biiig fottteji 5)u in ©l^ren Ijatten, fag’ 5)ir, Baim 2)ic^ 
nocp emmal giu^iicp mad§en» 

^larcJ^en. (Sr^ 

3) ^utter» ja ' eg fommt eiiije 3cit ' — Jttnber 

fel^t nicptg boraug, unb uBerfoi^f unfre Sifa^rungen 2)te 15 
Sugenb unb bie fdjionc SieBe, atCeg B;at fein ($nbe^ unb eg 
fommt etne wflu ©ott banft, menu man irgenbioo 

unteifriec^en fann* ' 

iTFB^ e n (fcBaitbert, fcBtoetgt unb fa^rt anf) : 2D?utter, faf t , 
bie fommen mte ben 5!ob. 2)ran sporaubenfen tji fd)retf« 20 
l^aft ! — Unb menn er fommt ' SBenn ' mir muffen — bann 
motten mtr ung geBeiben mte mv fbnnem — (Sgmont, r . 
S)t^ entBefjien ' — (3n Xipanen ) iJtetn, eg tji nic^t mogli^, 
nu^t moglit^. 

@ gm 0 n t (m euiem Oieiteimantet, ben -^nt tn^ ©ejidfjt gebruift). 25 
.^larcfien • 

^ I a r e n (tf)ut einen ©tBrei, faprt auru^) : Sgittont ! 
(@tc etft anf t^n gn ) ©gmont ^ (@te umarmt it)n unb tu^t an 
tBm) D 2)n ®uter, SteBer, @ufer! ^onmxfi 5)u2 Bifi 
5)u ba 2 

(S g m 0 n t, ©uten 5(Benb, 33iutter ! 
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a)Jutter (Sott gruf’ ®u(^, ebler >§eir ' SOZeme .^(enu' 
xfl; fafl bergangen, baf 3^r fo lang’ augbleifit, fte ]^at n,nebet 
ben ganjen Sag bon @uc^ geiebet nnb gefungen 
Sgmont 3t}i geBt nni bo^ etn 0 iad)teffen 2 
5 flutter 3^ biel ©nabe. SBenn mi nur ctiraS fatten ' 
^ I a i ^ e n S'letlid) ' ©eib nui riit^ig/ 5Kuttei ' 3ct; t;aBe 
f^^on 5[lleg barauf eingcricBtet, l;aBe etionS jnfieiettet 
9Serrat|et nu(^ ni^t, 3)iutter. 

SKuttcr ©carnal gcnng. 

. 1: 1 a r ^ e n SBaitet nui ' IXnb bann benf id} toenn ei Bei 
mir ifi, :^aB’ tc^ gar Jetnen v^unger ^ ba [ofCte er auct) f-cincn 
grofjcn |aBen, wenn n^ Bet i[;m Bin. 

(ggmont. SKetnft 2)u2 

^ I a r ^ e n (BiintbB mit bent e nnb M)it tinlinlhg tint) 

IS ©ginont 3Sie ijl 5)ir2 

.^larc^en SBie feib 3^r l)eute fo Balt ' 3l)r l^aBt nur nocB 
fetnen .H:nf angeBoten. aSarum ^aBt 3'^r bie atime tn ben 
3)^antel geantfelt ime ein SBocBenBinb^ 3 nint feinem ©olbaten 
nod} SieB^aSer, btc aiime eingeaidett gu l^aben. 

20 (g g m 0 n t 3u B^den, SieBcBen, ju B^den. SBenn ber 
(Sotbat auf ber Baiter jte'^t nnb bent B'einbe etinaS aBtiften 
ntocBte, ba ninunt er ficB jiifantmen, faft jt(^ felBft in feme 
atime nnb fant fetnen atnfiBtag reif Unb ein BieB^aber — 
atintter. SBodt 3 f)r ©ud) ntdjt felen, eS ©nd} nid;t 
25 Beqnetn ntacBcn^ 3 d} ntnf tn bie JBni^e, .HJtai^en bentt an 
nicBt§, wenn 3 (}i ba feib. 3 £)r utnf t fnrlieB ne(}men 
Sgmont. ©tier gutcr SBitCe tjt bie Befte SJBnrge 

(a)?utter ab) 

.^{drd}en. Xtnb aa§ toaie bcnn ntene BieBe^ 

30 © g m 0 n t 0 o biel S)ii nnUjt: 

.illarc^en, a 3 eigletd}t fte, mnn 3 §r bag egeig l}a6t 
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(Sgtnont. Butioibetfl: olfo. ((Sr iimjit ben CDfantel ab nub 
jie^t tn etncm i)rad)tt9cn .KCetbe ba ) 

.f I ct r e n. D je ! 

© g m 0 n t SRun |)a6’ tc^ bte 5trme fret. ((Sr I)etat ite ) 

I a r cf) e n Saf t ' 3l}i beibeiBt (Sucf) (©te tritt gurucf,) 5 

SBte Jpiacfjtig ' 5)a barf ic^ fFit^nf^T ahrut;ren 

(5 g m 0 n t. 3Stft S)u jufrieben ^ beifprocfi 5)ir, etnmal 
(S:|janifc^ Jommen 

.(llarc^en. Stf) Bat @ud} brunt; tt§ 

bac1)te, 3^r woCttet nufit — Q(b^, unb bag golbne SSItef ' 10 

Giginont. 5)a ftel}|t 5)xi’g nun 
J?:latd)en. 5)ag l;at ®ti bcr .fatfer untgel;angt^„^^, 

^ g nt 0 n t 3a, Jltnb ’ Unb i^ette unb BetcBe n geBen 
ber fte tragt, bte ebetften 3ret()citen 3d) erfenne auf (Siben 
feinen 8fitcBter uBei nteute e^attblungeit; atg ben ©rofmetfier 15 
beg Dibeng ntit bent betfaiumelten JtaBttel ber flitter 
,^Iard)cn O 2)it biufteft bte gauge SBelt uBer 55icB 
ric^ten laffett — 5)ei ©ammet tft gor gii (;eiittc(); unb bie 
$)3affements5ttBett; ttttb bag ©efttcfte ' — ^ian tnetf ntc^t, mo 
man anfangen fotf. 20 

©gmont. <Stelj bict; nttr fatt 
,illard)en. Hub bag golbne 3Slief ! 3f)r erga^Itet ntir 
bte ©eft^tc^^te nub fagtet eg fei etn Betcljen atleg ©rofen unb 
atofiBaren, mag man ntit 2)hi§’ unb Sleif berbient unb ernniBt 
©g t|t fel;r JoftBai — 3cf; fann'g 2)einer 3tebe Beigleid;en. — 25 
3cB trage fie ebcn fo ant >©etaen — unb l^ernat^ — 

©gmont. SBag mtUft 2)u fagen^ 

.^larcBen. '§cinacB bergleictjt ftt^’g aud) mteber ntd)t. 

© g nt 0 n t. SBte fo 2 

Jllard)en. 3cB l;a6e fte nic^t nut 3Wuf)’ unb fSleif 30 
eivoorBen, ntcfit berbtent 

©gmont. 3n bet SleBe iji eg anberg 55u Beibienfl fie, 



ml S)u nt^t barum Betrir^fi — uttb bic )?eutc cr^alten 
fie au(^ meifi aUein, bie ni<^t barna^ jagen, 

I a r ^ e Tt» »@afl 2 )u bag bon 2 )tt: aSgenommen ^ >§a| 1 : 
5)u biefe fiotje 5 tnmerfung uBer 2)ic^ felBji gema^t? S)u, ben 
5 aEeg 33 oI! 

@ g m 0 n t nur etnsag fub flc get'^an I .fflonnt' 

i(^ etwag fur fte tfjun • ®g ifi if)r guter mid^ ju 

Iiefien. 

Jlltard^en. 5 )u raarjt gewt^ f)ente Bel ber Sfiegentin^ 
lo ©gmont. Sdfi rear Bei I'^r. 

^lar^^en. SSifi 2 )u gut mit 
@ g m 0 n t ®g fte'^t cinmal fo aug* 9 Btr flnb etnanber 
fceunblic^ unb bienjtlicf) 

JllarcS^en. Unb un ^eijcn^ 

15 ©gniont. SOSift n^ if)r tt)of)I. Sebeg ^at feme eignen 
5 lBftc^ten 5 )ag f^ut nicljtg jur @a(^e. @ie ifi erne trcfa 
Iic^e S^iau, Bennt i^re Seute, unb faf)e tief genug, irenn fie 
au^ ni(^t argmotjntfd^ more. ntac^e i^r biel gu ft^afen, 
treit fie f)inter meinem Setragen mnner ©e^eimniffe fuc^t, 
20 unb icf) feme l^aBe. 

^lor^en. ©0 gar felne^ 

(ggntont. @1 nun, einen fleinen ■ ginterl&alt . Seber 
Sffiem fe^t SIBeinfiein m ben ffaffein an mit ber 3 eit. Dranien 
tfl bod) noc^ erne Beffere Unteif)altung fur fie unb eine tmmei 
25 neue QlufgaBe. (Sr fiat flcfi m ben .filiebit gefe|t, baf er immer 
etoag ©e^eimeg borfiaBe^ unb nun ftefit fie immer nad) femer 
@tirne, mag er mofil bcnfen, auf feine ©c^ritte, mofiirt er fie 
mo'^I ridjten modfite* 

.Klarc^en* SJerfieUt fte fl^2 
30 (Sgmont. Otegentm, unb S)u fiagfl* 

^lar^en, 9 Ser jet'll, ic^ moftte fragen . Sfl fie falft^^ 
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Sgtno nt. inel^r unb nic§t iceniger al 0 3 ebet, ber 

feme 5(6ftc6ten erretc^ett ttnfL 

^tdrc&eix 3c§ fonnte imd) tn bte SSelt m^t ftnben. 
!^ie I'at a 6 ex; auc^ emen ntvinnlidxett ©etfl, fte ifi em anber 
aSeib af§ neir 9^dt|)ermneii uub ^bc^innen @ie tfi grop, s 
:^erj'§aft, entiUIoffen. 

©gmont. 3a, irenn’g ntcfit gar ju Bunt ge'^i. 2)ie0= 
mat tjl: fte bot^ ein acntg ou3 ber Saffimg., 

^tdrc^en. SBie fo^ 

©gmont* <Sie fat awB em SBartcfen auf ber DBcr^ lo 
tt^Jt?e, unb mnncfuwt emen 5infatt bon ^obagra. ®me led^te 
'iJtmajone ' 

^ t d r cf e n. ©me majeftattfcfe ©ran • 3cf fcfeute niicf, 
bor fte ju treten. 

© gin 0 irt, 5)it Btfi bocB fonfi ntcfit jagfaft — ©^ traie is 
aitcf) nti^t ©ui^t, nitr jungfiaultcfe (Scfain , 

.E t a r cf e n (fcf lagt rte blugen ntecei, lummt fane §auD unb 
lefint fief an ifn) 

©gmont. 3cf berflefe 5)tc6, IteBeS STOabtf en ' bu barffl 
bte 5tngen auffcf fageiu (©r tuft tfie Slugen ) 20 

^ f d r cB e It* £ap intcf f^tretgen ' JSap nitcf ©tef fatten ' 
£ap mt^ ©tr tn bte Stngen fefen^ QttteS brtn ftnben, © 10 ft 
unb <§offnitng nnb fireube unb .^untmer* (@te untamtt ttjn 
unb fteBt ifn an ) Sag’ mti ' Sage ' 3cf Begreife ntif t ' 
SBtft ©u ©gmont, ber ©taf ©gmont, ber grofe ©gmont, 25 
ber fo btel ^tuffefn maeft, bon bent tn ben 3fitungen fieft, 
an bem bte tprobmjen fdngen^ ^ 

©gmont* Stem, J^tatefen, bag Btn tef nttft 
t a r cf e n * SBte 2 

©gmont* Steffi bit, Jilartf en ' — £af tntef ftf en ' — 30 
(Sr fe|t fi(f, fte Intet m tfn auf emen ©cfemet, tegt t^ie Slime auf 
fetnen Sefeof unb fieft tfn an ) Sener ©gmont tfl em ber= 
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hiefCtrf)er/ fieifei, faCtei Sgiuont, bet an fid) ^alten, fiafb 
bie[e§ 6alb jeueg ©eftc^t mac^cit muf j ge^tagt, berfannt, 
jjewiclelt tfi, tcemi i§n bie Seute fur frol) unb fru^Iic^ 
^nltcn , geltebt bon eineni SSoIfe, ba§ nic^t ttsetf wa§ e§ toiCf 
5 gee^rt unb in bte <§ofie getiagen bon enter SOlengc, nut ber 
nicf)tg anjufangen ifi_, umgeGen bon S'reunben, benen er ftd) 
nid)t uBertaffen baif^ BeoBac^tet bon SOJenfc^en, bie t|m auf 
atle SBeife Beifomnien molten ^ aiBeitenb unb flc^ Bemu^enb, 
oft of)ne nieift o'^ne Sof)n — O faf inid) f(B)tbetgen, 

10 me e6 beni ergefjt/ bent ju SOZutlje tfi' 5fBer biefer, 

^larc^en, ber t]i ru^ig, offen, glucflicl), gefteBt unb geiamit 
bon bent Befien *§ei 3 en, baS aticl) ei ganj feiint unb nut boftei 
S-ieBe unb 3utiaun an bag feme biucft, (Sv uniaunt jie) 
Sag tfi betn ©gniont ' 

15 I arisen. @0 laf) ntic^ fierBen ' Sie QBeft B;at feme 
5 'ieuben auf biefe ' 
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ACT IV 

The first scenes of the fourth act ai e laid in a street at 
^Brussels Jetter and a master carpenter speak of the gloomy- 
state of public affairs Alva has arrived and has issued the 
rnost rigid decrees with reference to the conduct of the 
citizens The two speakers aie joined by Soest, who brings 
•tlae news that the Regent, not being able to agree with the 
IDuke of Alva, has secretly and suddenly left the town The 
DPrince of Orange is also gone, and their only hope is now 
"based on Egmont, who still remains at Brussels. Vansen, 
the attorney’s clerk, enteis and endeavours to engage the 
speakeis in a political conversation First they lepulse him, 
tut by degiees he makes them listen to his ominous utter- 
ances about the dangers which were hoveling ovei the head 
of Egmont 

The next scenes pass m the Palace of Culenburg, the 
temporary residence of the Duke of Alva Silva and Gomez 
irieet one another and the latter gives an account of the 
execution of the military orders he had received from the 
IDuke, foi enabling them to draw, m a moment, a cordon 
round the Palace Gomez complains of the taciturnity of 
Alva’s surroundings, whom he likens to a ‘brazen tower 
without gates,’ but he greatly admires the masterly skill with 
which he ‘silently’ led his aimy from Italy to the Nether- 
lands Feidinand, the son of Alva, joins Silva and Gomez, 
and the brief conveisation which ensues shows that Egmont 
and the Prince ot Orange are expected at the Palace. 

The Duke of Alva entei s and tells Gomez, after enquiring 
whether he had carried out his ordeis, that Silva will apprise 
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hirn of the moment when he is to concentrate the patrols 
who are to occupy the approaches leading to the Palace 
Gomez is dismissed by the Duke, and Silva is entrusted by 
him with the task of arresting Egmont’s secretary as soon as 
the princes have arrived at the Palace Silva letires and the 
Duke discloses to his son his deep-laid scheme for arresting 
the two princes on their ai rival, telling him, at the same time, 
what part he has assigned to him in the execution of his 
plans When his task has been dischaiged and Silva retui ns 
fiom his ‘mission,’ Ferdinand is to announce this fact by 
bringing to his father some scrap of paper 

Silva enters with a letter which a messenger has brought 
for the Duke from the Prince of Orange The Prince wiites 
from Antwerp that he will not attend the conference ap- 
pointed by the Duke Alva gives vent, in a soliloquy, to his 
teelmgs of bitter disappointment at this news, deliberating, 
at the same time, whether it would be judicious to procrasti- 
nate now and to allow Egmont to escape with his friends 
Suddenly he becomes attentive to a noise from without 
He walks to the window and, seeing Egmont dismounting 
from his horse, he utteis ominous words in reference to the 
Count He will not let the favourable opportunity slip 
thiough his fingers, and tells Ferdinand and Siha, who entei 
hastily, to do as he had bid them 
Egmont enters, and a long conversation (which seems to 
be designedly spun out by the Duke to gain time) ensues 
on the public state of the counti y The Count frankly avows 
his feelings, which, though bieathmg loyalty to the King, 
are bent upon national freedom and independence His 
utterances are veiy little to the taste of the Duke, who 
neveitheless keeps up the conversation, but betrays his un- 
easiness by looking round several times At last his son, 
Ferdinand, enters bringing a lettei to the Duke, who steps 
aside to read it. Egmont exchanges a few words with Alva’s 
son, who retiies into the backgiound on a sign from his 
father. 
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The Count steps forward to take his leave, when Alva still 
detains him, telling him that he has laid baie the deepest 
secrets of his heart, and thus incautiously implicated himself 
more gravely than the accusations of his bitterest enemies 
could do Egmont rejoins that this repi oach touches him not 
He IS loyal to the King and trusts that the sei vice of their 
sovei eign and the welfai e of his country may soon unite him 
with Alva He expresses his hope that at another conference 
may be realized, m a more piopitious moment, what seems 
impossible to-day With this he wishes to retire, but Alva, 
who makes at the same time a sign to Ferdinand, demands 
the sword of Egmont A door opens and soldiers are seen, 
standing motionless, in a galleiy 'The King commands,’ 
says Alva to Egmont, who is about to di aw his sword, as if to 
defend himself, ‘ thou art my prisoner ’ Armed soldiers enter, 
and Egmont exclaiming in astonishment, ‘the King? Orange ' 
Orange ' ’ gives up, after a pause, his sword, which, as he 
reproachfully remarks, ‘had more frequently defended his 
sovereign’s cause, than his own breast.’ 
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@tiafe 

Setter Stiititteim ctftei 

Setter, •ge ' ' -gc, Sflctc^Bar, ein QBort ' 

5 3tinmermetjter ©el;’ 5 )einea unb fet ntt;ii3» 

Setter. 9 tur etn SBort. 0ttc^ta 0teuea ^ 

3 1 m m e r m e t ft e r. 0tict)ta, ata baf una bon SReuem ju 
reben berboten tjt. 

Setter. SlBte® 

10 B erm eijter. 3 !ietet l^ier mta >@aua an' <§ijtet 
dud^ ' 2 )er >§61 jog bon Qtiba l^at glei^ bet feinet 5 liifunft 
emeu S6efe|t auagetjen taffen, baburcb Bwft- ober 5)iet, bte aiif 
ber ©trafe jufammen fprec^en, bea ^oc^;bellat^;a ot;ne Unter=< 
fuc&mtg fcbittbtg eiflart ftnb. 

15 Setter. £> tref * 

3 intinermet|ier. SSei emiger ©efangenftfjaft tji bei:* 
boten, bon ©taatafatben ju reben. 

Setter. D nnfte g^rei^etf 

3 1 in in e r m e t ft e r. Hub bet S!obeaftrafe foU Sttenianb bte 
20 t^aiibtungen ber Otegteiung mtptfttgen. 

Setter. 0 itnfic Jtobfe ' 

3 1 in in e r in e i It e r. Hub nut grojjem SSerf^recl^eit loerben 
33 a ter, SOtutter, Jltnber, 33 ertbanbte, Sieunbe, 5 )ienjiboten 
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etngcTaben, reaS tn bent Siitter^en be§ >§n«fe§ Sorgcl;!, £ei 
bent £efonber§ niebergcfe|ten ©ertc^te ju offentaren. 

Setter, ©e^n air nac^ .§nitfc > 

Bintmermeijier. Hnb beit S'orgfamen tfi berfiirocCjeiT, 
bvtf fie Jreber ntt Sei6e, ttoc^ ©§re, nod^ SSermogen einige 5 
Jtrdnftmg erbulren folten. 

Setter. 9Sie gnabig' 9Bar mtr’§ bo^ gteic^ tce’^, trie 
ber <§er 5 og tn bie ©tabt fnm ©eit ber Qtit ip: ntir’g, nl6 
irare ber ^iimnet init einent fc^iraraen S'lor nBetacgen unb 
Binge fo tief Berunter, bap nton ftd£ Bu(fen tnuffe tint nic^t lo 
bian ju ftopen. 

Snninernietfter. Hnb me ^aBen SDtr feine ©crbnten 
gefatten 2 ©eft • 5;a0 tfl einc anbre SCrt bon JtreBfen, afg 
nnr fee fonfi getroBnt traten 

Setter. $fm' ©§ fi^nfiit ©incm ba§ «§ei 5 etn, trenn 15 
man fo einen <§aufen bte ©affen finaB ntatfdjircn ftel;t 
^ajengerab, nut unOermanbtem 58Ii(f, ©in Siitt fo bicf i^ter 
ftnb Ifnb menn fte auf ber ©c^ifbtrncBe jlefien, unb 5) it gefifl 
an ©ineni borBei, ifi’g af0 menu cr 2)ic^ butd) unb bmcB fefien 
troBfte, unb ftefit fo jtcif unb ntnxrifi^ aug, baf ®n auf aflen^^o 
©(fen etnen gu fe^en glauBjl. <Ste t^nn nur /*' 

gar jucBt irol^r Unfie SDtifig mar bo^ not^ ein fufiig 93off 
fte naf;mcn ftcfi mag l^eraug, ftanben nut auggegrdtf^fen * 
%etnen ba, flatten ben <§ut uBernt Ofir, TeBten nub Iiefen 
leBen , biefe Jfeile aBer ftnb mie 2)taf(J)inen, tn benen ein 25 
2 !cufel fi|t 

3tnintetntetjier. SCBenn fo ©tner ruji „>§aft''' 
unb nnfcBIagt, nteinjf 2)u, man ftielte® 

Setter. 3d^ mdre gfeicB beg 3!obeg. 

3 1 nt nt e r nt e i ft e r . © e|)n mir na^ '§aufe f 30 

Setter ©g mtrb nid&t gut 5fbieu! 


@ g m 0 n t 


1 % 


© 0 c ji tiitt bflju. 

(S 0 e |i. S'reitnbc ' ©enoffm ' 

3 tin m e t m e i |l e jr ©tilt • t nn0 geljeiu 

@De|^. S!Bi|5t 3§t:2 
5 Setter. S>titr ju sneP 

@oeft. S)ie Otegentin iji weg. 

Setter 0tun gnab’ «n§ @ott ' 

3 tmmerme tjtei. S)te |)tett un§ not^ 

(So eft. 9 luf einmal nnb in ber ©title ©te fonnte fit^ 
10 nnt bem -©erjog nic§t beitragen , fte Itef bem 5 Cbet melben, 
fte fomnte nneber S^teutanb gtaubt'g 
3 1 in nt e r nt e i |t e r. @ott berjei^’0 bem 5 tbet, ba^ er unS 
btefe neue ©eifel n6er ben >§(it6 getaffen l^at. ©te t;atten eS 
abttienben Jmmen Bnfie tPribifegien ftnb |)tn. 

15 Setter. Um ®otte 0 nntlen nicffts bon ttiribitegien 1 St^ 
imttre ben ©eriic^ bon einent ©recutiongmbrgen bie ©onne 
imtl nn^t t;eibor, bte 9 te 6 et |itn?en. 

© 0 e {t Dranten tft nuc^ meg. 

3iminerntei|ier. ©0 ftnb mtr benn ganj berfaffen • 
20 ©oejt. ©raf ©gmont ifl not^ bn 

Setter, ©ott fet S)anP ©tarfen tl^n ntle >§eit{gen, 
bn^ er fein SBe^eS t|)ut> 3 )erjfi nllein ma0 bermogenb. 

SBnnfen iiitt nuf 

SS n n f e n S'tnb’ tc^ cnbtic^ etn tpnnr, bte noc^ nidf;t unter^ 
25 geJrodljen flnb ^ ’ 

Setter, im0 ben ©efnlten nnb ge^t furBnf ' 

SSnnfen. S^r feib mi^t l^oftn^. 

3iminermei|ier. <S.§ i|i gar feine 3ett gn Jtoiniiru 
menten. SucEt ©uc^ ber SSucfet mteber? ©eib S^r ft[;on 
30 bur^gef erit ? , - . j V ‘ ' / 


4 Slufsus 
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25aitfcit. S'lagt etneit ©ofeatcn ita^ fetneit SBunben ' 
SBenn ic^ auf ©cfcfage irciS gegeBctx i;atte, nmie feiit 5!age 
nti^^tg auo mti geworbcn. 

Setter 63 famt euijthc&er n:erbett. 

25 a n f e IT. S§r fpuit l^on bcin ©ewittei, bag auffieigt, erne 5 
ertmunltcfic SJZattigfeit tn ben 6)Iiebein, fc^etnt’g 
^tmineimetfier* !Beme (Stieber trciben ftc^ Batb iro 
anberS etnc 2)totion matBen, ireun 2)u nic^t ru^ft 
25 a n f e n . Qtrntfeligc 2>iaufc, tic gtetc^ tterjireifeln, irentt 
ber '§augl)err cme iteue ^a|c anfc^afft ' 25ur ein SSigcBeit lo 
cinbsis j aBei iru trciBen :mfer SBefeii bor irte na(^ feib nur 
ru^ig ' 

3 1 m nt e i m e t ft e r. S)u £n{i ein beriregcner 3^augeni(^tg 
25 an feu &et)atte; Sap ©u ben ‘Serjog nnr 

getra^ren. ©er atte .Sater ftcBt nu3, alg trenn ei iteufcr 15 
jtatt SDZaufe gefieffen §atte unb fonntc fte nun ni^t Serbauen 
Sapt i^n nur eiji' 61 nuip nud) effen, trinfen, fd)tafen irte 
anbeie 33Zenfc^en. 63 tfi mir nid;t Bange, irenn trtr unfere 
3 eit retpt ne'^mcn. 3 m 2 (nfange ge'^t’S rofc^ ; nacp'^er mub 
er auc& ftnben, bap in ber ©:peifefauuner unter ben ©pecffeiten 20 
Beffer leBen ijl unb beg 2 la(^tg gu ruB;en/ oil auf bem S'ru^ts 
Boben ein^elne 3}Zaugc^ett §u erliiben. ®e^t nur, i^ fenne 
bte (StattB alter. 

3 tmnterin eifier. 2 Bag fo einem 2 )?enfc^en 2 ttleg 
burcpgeB)t ' 21 >enn u^ in nieincm SeBen fo etmag gefagt 25 
l^atte, fielt’ ic^ mid^ feme SJZinute fur ficper 
25anfen ©eiD nur rufig' @ott ini >§imntel erfal^rt 
nu^tg bon 6 ucp 23urmern, gefi^meige ber 9iegent. 

Setter. Sa|termaut ' 

25 a n f e n. S^ n:eip 2 tnbere, benen eg Beffer mare, fte i^atten 30 
|lott i!§reg <§elbenuiut|g etne ©c^neiberaber im SeiBe. • ' 
3immermetjter. 2Bag mofit S^r bamit fagen^ 
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CSanfen. ben ©lafen mehi’ ic^. 

3ettei. (Sgmont ' SBai foil ber flatten ^ 

9S a n f e n Bin em aimer Xeufel, itnb funnte etn ganjeS 
3a'§r leBen Bon beni, mag ei tn ©mem 5t6enbe beilieit Hub 
5 boc^ fonnt' er mtr fein Stnfonmten etneS ganjen Saljig geBen, 
roenn er memen JloBf anf etne SSieitelfiunbe l)atte. 

Setter* JS)u benfjt 2)tc^ mag 0ted)tg ©gmontg <0aare 
ftnb geftf;eiter alg ®ein >§tim 

3 } an fen* Oteb’t S^r ' 3tBcr nic^t femer 2)ie '§erren 
lo Xietiugen ftc^ am erP:en* foftte nict;t traucn. 

Setter* 2Bag er fd^ma^t ' @o etn <§eit I 
93 anfen* Sfien meit ei tent ©d^neiber t|:* 

Setter* ltngemmfcf)en 2 JJaut ' ‘'u/,. ' , 

93 a n f c n 5 )em mollt’ id) ©uve IlSioniage nui cine ©tinibc 
15 in bie ©tiebei munfc^en, baf fte it)m ba Uiuut; madjte nnb 
t:^n fo lange nedte nnb jucfte, Big er aug ber ©tabt mupte* 
Setter* Sfr lebet red)t unbeiftanbig ^ er ijl: fo fldjei 
roie ber ©tern am *§immeL 

93 an fen. >§afi S)u me einen fid) fd)neitjen gefet;n ^ 
30 SBeg mmr er! 

3 imm eim e i|t er 9Bei miK it;m benn mag t^un^ 

93 a n f e n* 9Bei mitt 2 9Bi(tft ®it’g etma ^inbern 2 Sittfi 
©u einen 9tufrit[;i erregen, menn fte t^n gefangen nefimen 2 
Setter* ' 

25 93 a n f e n ffiJolIt S()r ©are 9ftifi!pen fur it;n magen ? 

©oefi* 

93 a n f e n (fie nacBaffenb) S^ ' Dt; ' lll() ' 93ermunbert 
'' @u^ burd)g gauge Qllf^t^aBet* ©0 ift’g nnb BleiBt’g ' ©ott 

13cmat;re i^n ' 

30 Setter* ScC) erfi^iecfe uBer ©ure llnBeifc(;amt'(;ctt* ©0 
ein ebter, re^tfc^affener SO^ann follte mmg gu Befuic^ten 
]^mBen2 
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4- Slufsug 

35 an fen* ©c^etnt fli^t nOeratt tm aSott'C^eil 3titf 
bent 3irmenfunbei=©tuf)Id)en :^at er ben Oflic^ter gum S^lairen , 
auf bem Otnfjterftuf)! niac^t er ben Snquijtten nnt Suji: gum 
aSeiBred^er. 3c^ l^alje fo etn 33rott»folX a13gufc^rei6en gefinBt, 
mo ber ^omnnffntiug fd^met So6 nnb ®etb bom -^ofe ftl;ielt, 5 
toeil er etnen et)il{^en ^teufel, an ben man molXte/ gum 
©(fielmen ber^ott ^atte. 

3 t m m e r m e t |l e r. 5)a§ ifi tmeber ftifcfi gelogen, SBaS 
mofien ftc benn I;erau6 ber^oren, menu Sinei itnftfntlbig 

35 an fen. D (Sba^enfobf! SBo mcfjtg lf;eraug gu ber= lo 
f)oien tji, ba ber^ort man f)tnein. (SI;tlic[;fett maci^t iniBes 
fonnen, auc^ mo'^I trotjig. 3)a frngt man erft fac^tc meg, nnb 
bei ©efangene ijB |!ofg aitf feme XTufcBuIb, mie fte’S I^etfjen, 
nub fagt QIKeg gcrab gu, mag etn aSciftanbiger berBatge. 2)ann 
mac^t ber 3nqiufttot auS ben Qintmoiten miebet S'lagen, nnb 15 
baft ja auf, mo ngenb etn 3!Bibcifbincl)eIcBen eifdfjeinen miH; 
ba fnubft er femcn ©trnf an, nnb laft ftcB bet bumme ' 
S^eufeX Betieten, baf et t)ter etmaS gu bicX, bort ctmag gu 
mem^efagt, obei mofl gar, au8 ©ott metf ma3 fur clnet 
©title, eiuen Itmflanb bctfct;mtegen t;at, ancf mot;t itgeub an 20 
emcm ©nbe ftcf t;at fcftetfen tnffen , bann ftub mir ouf bem 
tec^ten 3Beg ' Unb id) bctftcBete ©net;, mlt met;r ©otgfatt 
fuefen bie a3ettctmei6er nicft bie £um!pcu ang bem J!:ct;ttcft,^ 
alg fo etn ©cfelmenfaBricant an§ ficmen, feftefen, ber^ ' 
fcDoBenen,' berrugten, beibiucBten, gefcfloffcnen, Befannten, ge*' 25 
laugneten Qtngeigen nub Hmfinnben fid) enbtid) etnen fttot;:^' 
tumbenen aSogetfefen gufammenfunftett, nnt mentgjBeng fcincn 
Snquiftten m effigie t;angcii gu Bonnen. Xtnb ©ott mag ber 
arnie Xeiifel banfen, menn er fict; nocT; fann t;angen fet)en* 
Setter* JDet Ifat etne gelanjtge 3mtge* 30 

3 1 m m e r m e t jX e t . SOht iftiegen mng bag ange^en. ©te 
SEBegben IncT;en euteg ®efbinti|Xeg» 
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aSanfen* S^affjbem bte (s^pinnett ftitb. ber lamje 

<§eigog ^at (Sudj fo nit rein a(nfet;n tioti enter ^leujfpinne, 
iiK^t enter btcfBnnc^tgeii, bte ftnb mtnger fc^Innnt/ nbei fo 
enter laitgfii^tgen, fc^manetBtgen, bte oont 3'ra^e nic^t fetft 
5 iriib nnb re^t btinne S'aben ^lefit, aber bejio ga^ere. 

Setter^ ©gmont tfl Skitter be§ goibnen aSItefeSj loer 
barf -^anb ait tf)it legeit ^ 01ui bon femes ©fei^eit fann er 
gertd}tet loeibeit/ itnr bom gefaiiunten £)rben 2)etn lofeS 
SJJatil/ S)etn fiofeS ©emiffen berfu^ren J)tc^ ju folc^ein 
10 ©efcfjmd^. 

93 an fen. SBitt ic!^ t^ut barum itbeP 2>?tr bann’S rec^t 
fein GS tfi etn trcfflic^er ‘gerr. ®in tneinei guten 
Sreunbe, bte anbeimartS fd^on toareit gel;angen tooiben, :^at 
er mtt einent aBinfet botl @c()Iage berabfct^iebet. 03un gel^t' 

^5 diefit I 3(^ raf^' eS fclbp:. Sort fef)’ id) mteber etne 
3ftunbe antreten, bie fe|en nicl^t aiiS, alS menn jte fo fialb 
n aSruberfcbaft mtt itttS trtnfen murben. SBtr motten’S ab* 
irarten, ititb nur fa^te 2 iifef;en. 


JDer Sulenburgifc^e 93ala|l. 

20 aSbl^nung beS •^erjogS bon 9llba. 

©tl»a unb ©jomej begegnen etnanber. 

©tlba. .§afl 2 )u bte a3efef;re beS -§ergogS auSgeiic^tet 2 
©out eg. 93intftbtdb‘ ^Itte tagltc^e Sfiimben ftnb bcotbert, 
jut befiimmten Sett an berfcfjtebenen ^pia^en etnjutrefen, bte 
2 :; tcb tfnen bejetcfiitet ^jabe^ fie get;en tiibef, tote geioofinttcf;, 
burcb bte ©tabt, tint Dtbnung ju erb;alten. ,^etitei loetf bon 
bent Qbnbern 5 Seber glaubt, ber 93efep gefe tf;it attem an, niib 
tit etneiit Stugenblt^ fann alSbaitn bet ©otbon gejogeit, ttiib 


4- Slufaug 11 

alle Sugnnge gum 5]5ala|1: fijitnen ^efe|t fetn. QBeift 5)u 
bie Uifac^e biefe6 SSefe^Ig 2 

© 1 1 b a. 3c^ 6iu gemolmt/ firmbltngS git ge^oic^jen Unb 
mem get;oic^t ft^’S Ieicl)ter all bent ‘Seigoge, ba Balb bei 
5tuggaug BcmetjB, baf er t:ecl)t Befo^Ien 5 

® 0 meg ©lit' ®ut ! Qlitc^ ft^eint e§ mir Jem SBimbei/ 
bn^ 2)u fo berfcf)Ioffeit unb einftffitg mirfi mtc ei, bit 3Du 
nnmer um it)n fetn mu^t. STOit: fomnit eS fremb bot, ba 
ben letc^teren ttaltenif^en JDicnfi gemo^nt 6in» Qtn S!reue unb 
®e(;otfam Bin tc^ ber nite; afiei tc^ ^aBe niti baS ©(B;tt:a|en ro 
unb Olaifbnntien angemoJ^nt. 3|li: fc^metgt 5ttte unb fnpt eg 
®uc^ nie mo’^J fein» 2)et ^etgog gtettfjt mir etneut e(;ernen 
S!t;urm ot;ne $forte, mogu bte 36efa|ung S^Iugel :^atte. 9Q:euIic]^ 
f)ort’ i^ t§n Bet S^afel bon ement fio|en, fieunbtic^en 3J?enf4)en 
fngeu/ er fei mie eine fd)iecl)te @c§cnfe mit ement aiiSgefteiBten 15 
®tanntmem^ Qet^en, um SOZuptgganger; Pettier unb 5)ieBe 
Betemgulocfen. 

(Sitba» Unb J;at er ung nuBjt fd^metgenb |)ietf)er 
gefutjit ^ 

® out eg. ©agegen tfi nic^tg gu fagen. ®emt|i ' 9Bet 20 
3euge femer JUugtjeit mar, mte ct bte ^trmee aug Stalien 
J;ietJ;er Binc^te, ber t;at etmag gefefen. SBte er fid; bui0 
3^reunb unb S'einb, buic^ bte Sirangofen, Jtonigiic^en unb 
,Sie|et, buic^ bte @d)mctger unb SSerBunbenen g[eicB;fani butcf)= 
fc^miegte, bte iJiengfie SKannggutfjt §ielt, unb emeu 3ng, ben 25 
man fo gefafirticJ; ncf^tete, leic^t unb oijne 5tnfto^ gu leiten 
mitf te ' — 2Bir tjaBen mag gefe^en, mag letnen fonnen 
@ilba. Qiuc^ l;iet ' 3fB nid[;t 5illeg jliff unb iut;tg, aJg 
menn fein QJufftanb gemefen maie^ 

® out eg. 3Jun, eg mar auct; fc§on mcifi fJiCt, alg mti 
I;erfamen. 

© 1 1 b a. 3n ben ^piobtngcn t{l eg bieJ tu(;tger gemotbett; 
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(Sgmont. 

iinb wenn f!cl) noc^ einet twegt, fo i|l eg, imt entfUte^en. 
Ql6er and} biefem irtib er bte 3Bege Bafb bcrf^pevien, benf ict; 

©omej Sflmt njtrb er eifl bie ©unjt beg Jlontgg ge^ 
jDinnen 

5 ©lib a. Itnb uttg bCeiBt nic^tg angelegner, alg ung bte 
feintge §ii ei^aften. SSentt ber ^onig terser fomnit, bleibt 
gean^ bei -©ersog xitib Settei, ben ei emb|iet)(t, nic^t itnbeIoI)nt. 
©omej. ©laubfl: ©it, ba^ ber .fotitg fouinit? 

©lib a ©g aerbeti fo biele QInflalten geniat^t, bnf eg 

10 iMl;ifc§cttiItcl^ tfl 

©omcj. 2)hc^ itbeireben fie md}t 
©ilba. @0 lebe iremglleiig iitcfjt babon Semi aenti 
beg jlontgg Qlbflc^t ja nic^t fetn fodtc, gti fomnien, fo tft 
jle’g bod) aentgfieng geanp, bn^ man eg gfoitben foil. 

15 ifetbinanb, SUBa’3 natuiln^er ©o()n, txitt auf 

S' e r b t n a n b. SP: mem 33ater no^ ntc^t I;erang 2 
© 1 1 b a . SlOtr marten auf if)n. 

Serbinanb. ©te Suipen merben Calb Ijtei fetn* 
©oniej. Jlommen Pe l^cute 2 
20 Serbtnanb. Dianien itnb ©gmont 

© 0 m e ^ (letfe ju ©iton ) Sep Cegretfe etmag* 

©lib a* ©0 kpalt’ eg fui ©tcl;! 

ip e I j 0 g 0 n n SI ( B a, tiitt auf. 

(SSie er pcieiiu unb Ijciooitutt, heten bie Slitbein jinucf) 

25 5116 a. ©omej ' 

© D m ej (tiitt oov) <§eir ' ' , ' ; ' 

51 16 a ©It paft bte SBaepen bertpeilt unb B eptbert 2 
©omej. 5Iufg ©ennitcpc ©te taglict;en 9ftitnben — 

51 1 6 a* ©emtg' ©u maitep in ber ©aleue, ©tiba 
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4- Srufsug 

i»itb ben Qtugen'BIic! fagcn, treim 2)u fJc jufammenjielen, 
bie Sugange na^^ bent ^afajl: Befe^en foffji* 5 )aS UeBitge 
tneift 5)u» 

®ontej» Sa, -Serr ' (51B) 

©ilba! 5 

@tlba. >§ier Bin id]. 

5iIBfl. 5BKe§, tnaS ict) bon je|en an gefcfja^t l^aBe, 
SWii% ®ntftf;loffen^eit/ ' ' ‘'Bv'^'far.rr Qlngful^ren, bag ^etgc 
|)eut ' ' 

©ilBa. 3c^ banfe @ucB, ba^ 3{)r inir ©elegentjeit geBt lo 
gn jeigen, bafj id) bet. atte Bin. 

5(IBa. ©oBalb bie S'mflen Bet ntir eingetveten ffnb, bann 
etfe gteid), ®gniontg @cB)eimfc^reiBer gefangen gn ne()nien ' 

5)u ^ajl ade Qtnftalten geinadjst, bie IteBrigen, n)erd)e Bejeicl^net 
finb, 311 fa'^en ? 15 

<S t f b a. SSeitiaue aitf ung * 3i)r <Sd)idfai toirb fte toic 
eme ino'^IBeiec^nete < 8 omienf[np:emi^ ^nidtlic^ unb fd)recffi^ 
tieffen. - ' 

idiBa. >§afi S)u fie genatt BeoBad)ten laffen^ 

© 1 1 0 a. 5lde, ben ©gmont bor 5lnbein. ijl: bev ©tn^ige, 20 
ber, felt 5£)u ^ler Bijt, fein 9Betiagen nicfit geanbeit ^nt. fDen 
gan^en itag ben einent 5]3feib aufg anbere, labet ®a|te, tfl 
tmmei fujtig nnb nnteifiartenb Bei JJ^nfel, tonifeit, fc^ieft unb 
fcBIeid)t 0tad)tg ^utn SteBd)en. 2)te 5inbevn |)aBen bagegen 
erne niejd^e iPaitfe in if)xer £eBengart gemaitjt ; fie BleiBen 25 
Bel fid ) , bor tlfjier 3!^ure fie()t'g aug alg inenn ein tranter 
tn >gaufe tearc. 

QtIBa. JDrunt rafe^, ef)’ fie ung tniber Stden genefen 1 , 
@tiba. 3c^ fiede fie. 5iuf ®etnen SBefel)! uBeiI)aufen 
nnr fie init n. 3:§nen graut’g ^ ftodtifct) 30 

geBen fie ung i 5)anf, fui)ren, bag atat|)ric^fte 

fet, ju entfdeC;en. Seiner teagt einen ©c^ritt, fie jaubern, 
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(E g m 0 n t. 

hmxm flc'^ ijeuiittgeit^ uub elnjetn etvua§ Jtut^ncg ju 
l)alt jte ber ©euieuigetjl ah. @ie mucl^tcn gem flcf) 
jebem aSeibadjt entjie^en tntb macfjen ftcl; iunnet: bcrbacl^ttger 
©c^on fe'^’ nut a^uuben ©emeu gnnjeu ^tnfd^lng auS= 
5 gefiit)rt. 

Qtt 6 a» fieuc mtcf) mu uBet bnS ©cfct;ct}cne, imb aittf} 
uBer ba§ nic§t leic^t, bemt eg BteiBt ftetg nocf; uBug, ua§ 
itng jii bcnfen unb ju fotgcn giel 3 t ©ng ©tucf ift cigenftnmg, 
oft bag ©emeine, bag Sftic()tguiubigc ju abctii unb uol;fuBei^= 
lolegte 3 :§aten nut eineni gemciuen Qtuggang cntcl)icn 
ajeweile, Big bie guifteu Bonunen ' 3 )amt gicB ©onie^ bic 
Dibre, bte ©tra^cn ju Bcfelien, nub eile [ctBft, ©gmontg 
iScBieiBei unb bie UcBugen gefangen ^u uel)mcn, bie ©u Be* 
jeidjiiet ftnb. Sjt eg gctB^aii; fo fomni t)ieil)ci unb ntelb’ eg 
15 meineni ©ofjne/ baf cr mu in ben Otatt; bic 3 BacBucT;t Bvinge ' 
@ttb a. 3c:fi t)ofc, biefen QtBcnb boi 5 )u ftcfui ^511 bmfeiu 
QtIBa (gef)t iicid) fcincnt ©oBne, bci BtgBei in bci ©a(cue gc# 
jtanben) i. J \.\i «' t; j‘ ■ ’ 1 

@itba tiauc niii eg nicl)t ju fagen, aBet mcine 
20 .gofnung fc^wanft 3 c^ fmcf^te, eg mub nict;t meibcn mie ei 
bentt 3cB fet;e ©eifter boi mu, bic ftitl unb ftnncnb nuf 
'jbl^roarjeu ©cBaten bag ©efif;icB bci 3'uiften unb biefei iSiaufenbc 
icagen. Sangfant manft bag nnf unb aB ^ tlcf 

fcBeineu bie ^ic^ter'' gu flnnen , gnteljt ftuft bicfc ©cf;are, 
23 jBust jene, a ngeJ aiic B t bom ©igenflnu beg ©cfucBfalg, nub 
entfc^ieben tfi’g. (?IB ) 

Sttba mit 5 'eibinanb Buboxtretcub, 

51 IB a, SCBie fanbft 5 )u bie ©tatt^ 

S'erbinanb. @g l^nt IBd; 5 tlleg gegeBem ScI; litt alg 
30 toie jum ScitbeitreiB, @txap' auf ©tiap’ aB. ©luc moI)I= 
bevt^eilten SJacBen fatten bie 5 'iucBt fo angefi^annt, bap fie 
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ft(^ nic^t ju rt§!|3ertt unteijieft, ®te (^tabt fte|)t einem S'etbe 
a^nfic^, tcernt ba§ ©ewitter bon iceitem leuc^tet , man erblicJt 
fetnen SSogef, fern atg bag eifenb nac^ einem <Sc&u|orte 

5 ifBa* 3 |i 5 )ir ntcfjtg metter fiegegnet® 5 

S'erbtnanb ©gmont Jam mit ©mtgen auf ben 3 Kaxft , 
geritten; mir giu^ten ungj er t;atte etn tpj^g ^Pfeib, bag 
t§m loBen mufjte. „Saft nng eiJen, ^Pfeibe gujureiten, mtr i ■ 
meiben fte balb Brauc^en tief er mir entgegen. merbe 
mn^ noc^ J;eute miebetfe^n, fagte er, nnb fomme auf @uer 10 
aSerlangen, nut (Suc^ gu tat^fcBfagen. 

5 nBa. mirb mieberfe§n. 

S' e r b t n a n b Untei otfen €Pitttetn/ bte tc^ J;tet fenne, 
gefattt ct mil am Befien. @g fc^eint, mu merben Sieunbe fetn 

iJlIBa. ®u Bifi nocB unmet gu fcBnetC unb mentg 15 
Bei^utfani; immer erfenn' icB tn 2)ir ben Seid)tjtnn 3)etner 
2 )?uttet, bet mu fte unBebingt tn bte Qirme Iiefeite. 3 ^ 
manc^et gefa|)r(i(^en SSerBinbung lub bet iJinfcfietn 

boieilig ein 

Seibtnanb. ©tier SBiffe ftnbet mtd) Btfyanu /'V ^ 

Qf I B a. Sci) bergeBe S)etnem jungen SSfute bteg (etc^tfinnige 
SBo^fmofien, bicfe unacfjtfame StoBjltd^feit* S'Jiu beigi^ nic^t, 
gu meic£;cm SBeife ic^ gefanbt Btn, unb merct;en S^B;eil ic^ 

2)u baian gefien mod^te. 

Seibtnanb ©unuert nud^, unb fcfiont mtc^ nit^t, 25 
mo 3 l;i eg notI;tg I;altet ' 

I B a (naci) emu 5 Paufe) SKein ©ofjn ! 

Serbtnanb S0?ein aSater ' 

QilBa. ®te Suiften fommcn Balb, Dianien unb ©gmont 
fommen. ©g tp: nicl^t SO^tjjtiauen, bap ic^ 5)u: eift j;e^t 30 
entbecfe, mag gcfcpepcn fod ©te meiben nicpt miebei bon 
fnnnen gcpm 
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S'etbinanb. SBag ftnnji S)u^ 

5( t B a* (Sg if! 6efc()Ioffen, fie fefjuB^alfett. — ©u eri^aunf ’ 
SBag S)u ju t^un Bjaft, ^oie ' S)tc Urfai^en foKfi £>u toiffen, 
iceitu eg gefcT)e£)en ifi. 3e|t BleiBt feine 3eit/ fe augplegen 
5 2)?it 2)a attein n:unfc§t’ it^ bag ©rofte, bag ©e'^eimfe ju 
Bei>iecBen , em faifeg SSanb ^alt ung jufammengefeffelt , bu 
Bift mtr roeit^ utib IteB^ auf bi^ nicest’ tdj 5l££eg '^aufen. 
0 lic^t bie ©etCDl^n£)eit ju gel^ord^cn oCfein modjt' tc^ S)tr em= 
bragen , gu^ ben ©inn aug^ubrutfen/ ju Befe|)Ien/ augjnfut^ren, 

10 nninfc^t' tef) in Sir ,fottj^u!pfran 5 en ^ Sir ein grofeg ©rBf^eit, 
bem .Eomge ben Brau(?^Barflen Siener t;interlaffen ^ Sic^ 
init bent Befen, tcag ic^ !§aBe, augsufiatten, baf Sn Sic!) 
nic^t fc^amen burfefi, unter Seme SSruber gu treten 

fS'erbinanb SSag vrerb’ ic^ Sir nib^t fur btefe SieBe 
15 fc^ufbig, bie Su mu aKein gumenbejl:/ tnbein ein ganjeg SfieicC) 
bor Sir jitteit ' 

QC ( B a 0lun fjore, mag ju ifiun tfi ' (SoBalb bie S'urfen 
euigetieten finb, mirb jeber Sugung gum ^Palafe Befei^t. Sagu 
^at ©omeg bie Drbie. @il»a mub eilen, ©ginontg (Sc^reiBer 
20 nut ben aSerbac^tigfen gefangen gu netjmen Su £;aftji bie 
iffia^e am S§ore unb in ben egofen in Dibnung SSoi atten 
Singen, Befe|e biefe Smuimr £;ieineBen iiiit ben fic^erjien 
Seiiten ' Sann maite auf ber ©aleiie, Big ©ilba mieberfommt, 
unb Bunge inir tigenb ein unBebeutenb 58iatt I;erein/ gum 
2^5 Ba^ fein 5£uftiag auggeucf;tet Tft, Sann BteiB’ tm 

ffioifaafe, Big Dianien megge^t , fofg’ i^ni ' 3c^ B)alte ©gmont 
B)ier/ alg 06 uB} iB;m nocB mag gu fagen B;atte 5 (in ©nbe ber 
©aterie forbre Dranieng Segen, riife bie ffiad^e an, beirma^r^^" 
fcfinell ben gcfotjilic^fien SDhnn, unb u^ faffe ©ginont £;ieu 

30 g'erbtnanb* 5 c!) gef)oitfje, mem SSater — gum erflen 
3Ka£ nut ft^merem >§ergen unb nut (Surge, 
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yeiacit;e e§ i|l ber eifle grofe 

ben 2)u erlebp:. 

©tfua (tiltt r;eiem) 

@ilba ©in 58 ote ijon ^intim^ien. >§iet tfl Dianieng 
SSrief ©r fonimt ntdjt. 5 

5 i( 6 a. ©agt' e§ ber SSote^ 

<SiIi3a. 9 lent, mil fagt’§ bag ^eij 
3 i 1 6 fl, Qtug 5)ii f:i3itcfit mem bofei ©eniug (9Iad^bcm a 
ben 58 itef gefefen, tomft ei Seiben, itnb fte ^tetjen fic§ tn bie ©aiciie 
SmucE ©t MeiBt afiem auf bem ®oibeit()ei(e ) ©r fommt ntd;t ' 10 
93 tg auf ben re|tcn 5 Iugen 6 (icf Deifc^iebt er, fic^ ju crHaien 
©i magt eg, nic^t jn fommen' ©0 mai benn biegmat mtbei 
aSeimut|)en ber g!!luge fiug genug, nid;t Hug ' — ©§ Vh 

riuft bte llt;r ' 0]:oc^ etnen Heinen 9 Beg beg 
etn gio^eg SSetf ift get§an obei Deifaumt, unroteberbungiic^ 15 
Deifaumt_, benn eg ift mebei nad;3ui;oIen §u s?eil;eimlid)en, , 
Bangji: ttf; 5 lC[eg retfiic^ abgemogeu, unb mii aud; bicfen 

g^ntl gebac^t, mu feptgefe^t, roag and) m btcfem S'aCle ju H;un ^ 
fet ^ nnb jcijt, ba eg a^ tt;im tji, mc|r' id) mtr faum, ba^ 1 ‘ ' 

nic§t bag Sfur unb 5 ffiibei mu nufg S^eue biird) bie ©eeie 20 
fc^manft. — 3fi’g iatf;Iic^, bie 5 lnbern au fmtgen, menu e r 
mu entgel)t® — ©c^ic6^ id) eg nuf, unb faff' ©gmmit mit 
ben ©einigen, nut fo 93 ieten entfd)ru)3fen, bte nun, btet[eid)t 
niu |)eute noc^, in meinen <§auben ftnb ^ @0 gJamgt £>td) ^ 

bag ®efd)td benn aud), 2)u ltn6ean)mgnd)er ^ SBte lang’ 25 
gebad)t ' SBte moi)! bereitet ' SlBie gro^, mte fd)0n ber ^lan ' 

2Bic nat)' bte <@offnung d)iem 3tHe ' Itnb nun tm Qtugenbiid 
beg ©ntfc^eibeng Bijl: JDu amtfc^en att:!et Itefict gefletlt^ mie tn J 
eincn googtoipf greifjif S)u in bte bunHe mag 2)u 

faffefi:, ift noc^ 2)tf unfiemupt, fei’g J^ieffei nber 30 

i?et)Ier ' (©t nnib aufineiffant, tote ©mcr, bei ettoae port, unb tutt 
ang S'cnpei) ©r iji egl — ©gmoiitl ^S^iug 2)icp ®ein ^Pferb 

G 2 
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fo Ieid)t ^eveitt, itnb f^eute sjor bem SSIxitgent^e ntd^t, unb 
ijor bem ©eiftc mtt bem bfeinfen ©cCjmert, ber an ber ^foite 
5)t^ em^pfangt 2 — @teig ab ' — ©0 bift S)u mtt bem einen 
i S'uf im ®ta 6 — unb fo mit Betben ' — 3a, ftreic^l’ e§ nut, 
5 unb flo^fe fur fetnen mut'^tgen 5)ienft jum lei^tenmate ben 
Sflacfen i'§m ' — Hub mtr BteiBt feme 2Qaf)I. 3n bet 9Ser= 
Blenbung, mie f;ier ©gmont naf)t, fann er 5)ir nic^t jum 
jmeitenmal ft^ itefern ' — ^^ort ' 

S'ctbiuattb unb © 1 1 » a treten^ etfig BeiBei 

10 3f)r tf)ut, maS Befafjl , icB aubre meinen ffiitten nicf)t, 
\*j ^ eg gej)n__ nntt, Sgmont auf, Big 5)u mir Oon 

' -'■’ @iIoa bie 0ta(^rt(^t geBiac^t ^nft. 3)ann BleiB' in ber Silatje 
' ‘Kui^ S)ir tauBt bag ©efc^icf bag grofe aSerbienji, beg .fontgg 
grof ten S'eiub mtt eigener -^anb gefangen ju l^aBen (3u ©tira ) 
IS ®ile ' (Su S'etbtnanb ) ®ef) if)m entgegen, (SClBa BletBt etmgc 
atugeuBItcfe oKetn unb getjt fd)toetgenb auf unb aB ) 

(Sgmont tutt auf 

®gmont. 3cB foiiime, bie SSefef)ie beg ^onigg git Bet= 
nefjmen, gu !§oten, melt^en Sienjf er Oon unfetei 3^reue Oeitaugt, 
20 bie if)m etmg eigeBen BfetBt. 

1 6 a. @r munfcBt Ooi atCen iBtngen (£uien Ofatf) gu f)oren. 
® g m D n t IteBer melt^en ©egett|tanb ^ .^ommt Diaittcn 
aucB 2 3cC) Betmutf}ete t^n ^tcr 
5tt6a. SKtr tt;ut eg letb, baf er ung eBen in btefer 
25 miiBtigen ©tunbe feftft (Suren Ofatl^, Sure SWetnung munfcBt 
ber .tonig, nue btefe ©taaten luteber gu Befriebtgen. 3a, er 
f^oft 3^r meibet fraftig mittoiifen, btefe Itttrufjen gu fiiilen unb 
bteDrbttung ber fProOingen ootttg unb batterf)aft gu giuitben 
S g m 0 n t* 3^r fount Beffer mtffen afg tef;, baf fcBon QClIeg 
30 genug Berufitgt tjf, fa, noc^ mel^r Beiuljtgt mar, ef/ bte Sr=» 
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]cfictnung ber neueit ssolcaten triel'cr intt burc^t uub ®oige 
bte G)emut^ier bc'vegte 

SHba. 56 r fd^emt anbeuten aoffen, bag 9 ^a^^^lc^}jie 
!« gewefeit, trettn ber ^onig imd) gar md;t m ben Jatt gefc|t 
hitte, Gucfi ju fragen 

G g m 0 n t ' D& ber Jbontg bag «§cer If'atte fdncfen 

loffen, ob nidd tntduiebr bie 2)tad't fcinei niajeftitifcben (5;egen= 
iCvirt adein ftdrfcr geiinrft batte, tft inetnc ©ac^e nicbt 511 
beuitbeilen. Xa§ ^^eei i|l ba, ei nid''t. SKir aber niiipten 
fibr unbanfbar, febr vergcpen fetn, rcenn trir ung m(^t 10 
evinneiten, irag irtr ber iftcgcntin fdndbtg finb SSefennen 
nni ' ©le bradnc biircb ibi fo ftugeg alS tavfcreg SBetragen 
bte 5 (ufrubier mtt G)eiralr unb 2 (nfebn, init Ueberrebung unb 
I'qT: qii aftitbe, unb fii:^nte 511111 Giftaunen ber 9Be(t ein re* 
beflifd’cg iBoIf ut nentgen aiionaten 511 fciner ^Pfudit 5uriuf 15 

211 b a Sdi leugne eg nicbt jTer tumult tfi gefti% unb 
3 cbei fd^eint in bie (l)ien5en beg &ebin[aing suriicfgebannt 
2(bei bangt eg nidit bon etneg 3eben SBittfur ab, fte 511 bcr» 
lafien* SSer iittt bag 23 olf l^unbein, Iog5ubiedicn ^ SSo ifi 

bte fte ab5u:^alten? 9 Ber Burgt ung, bap fte ftc^ feinev 20 

tieu unb untertfantg 5etgen ireiben^ 3 §r guter Stde ift 
adeg ^^fanb, bag nnr baben 

6 g 111 0 n t Ibnb iji ber gute SBifbe etneg a3offg ntcbt bag 
ftd^'rfte, bag ebclfte ^pfanb^ SBct ©ott' 9 ®ann baif ftc^ etn 
,Eontg itcbeiei balteii/ alg rrenn fie 2[0e fui Gineit/ Siner fur 25 
2(fie fiefnx^ ©tcberer gegen tnnerc unb aupere frembe^ 

2 ilba. 3 Bii reeiben ung boc^ nid^t uberreben [often, baf 
eg je^t f^ter fo fiefn? 

S g in 0 n t. 5 :'ei Jlonig fd^ret be etnen ®eneraI=iPaibon aug, 
er berubtge bte ©emutbei , unb balb irirb man feben, line 30 
5 reue unb 3 iebe mtt bent Sittwuen trieber 5uiu(ffefirt 

2 ffba* Unb Sebei, ber bte ibiajeftat beg Jlonigg, bei bag 
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^eihijt^um ber 8 ^eltijt 0 tt gefcT)anbet, giitge frei unb febig 
, ,, unb raieber, lebte ben 5 tnbent gum Teieiten ffieifptel, baf 

unge^eiue 33ei Bremen |iraf(oS ftnb I 

©giiiout. Unb ip: etn S3cifiie(^en be 0 UnftnnS, ber 
5 2 !runfent;ett nid)t e'£)er gu entfc^ufbigen, otS graufam gu Be= 
ftrafen^ SSefonberS mo fo fJc'^re «@offnung/ mo ©emifl^ett 
tfl, baf bte UeBel nic^t mteberce^ren meiben^ SBnren J?ontge 
baruni ntc^t ftc^erer ^ SSerben fte nic^t bon Sffieft unb S^ac^= 
melt ge^itefeu, bie etne ffieteibigung tt;rer SButbe bergeBen, 
lo Bebauern, beiac^ten fonnten ^ SEeiben fte ntct;t eBen beSmegen 
®ott gleicB ge^atten, bei biel gu giof ift, nl§ baf an if)n 
jebe ;&afterung letcBeu foftte^ 

5(1 B a. Unb eBen bnium foil bet Jlonig fur bie SBitrbe 
®otte§ unb bei SReligtoii, mir fotfen fur*-ba 6 Qtnfefin beg 
IS Jtonigg ftreiten. Sag ber OBere d^u(ef;nen beifct;mat)t, ifl 
unfeie CPfticBt gu racC^en. Ungefiraft foC(, menu icf) rattfe, 
fein (©c^ulbiger ftc^ freuen. 

Sgmont. @Iau 6 ^ 2 )u, baf S)u fie ^CCCe erret^en mirft^ 
i§oit man ntc^t tag(tcf), ba^ bte S'nicfjt fte f)ie» unb ba^in, 
20 fte aiig bent Sanbe treiBt^ 5)te ^ei^fien merben i^ie ©utei, 
flcf), i^ie Jtmber unb fTreunbe §n^ 6 n'; ber 5lrme mtrb feme 
nuBltcBeu >§auOe bent S5ad)Bar guBxingen* 

5( I B a <Ste meiben, menu man fte uu^t bei’^inbern faun 
5)aimu beifangt bei Jlonig IRat^ unb 3!(fat bon lebein S'urften, 
25 Sinft bon jebeni (stnttf)after ^ nicBt nur (Srgafjluug mie eg 
. mag meiben fonnte, menu man ^Cfleg gef;en Iie^c mie’g ge^t. 

ti’’ »t '■^-(kinem grofen UeBet suF(;en, ftd) nut <§offnuug fdfmeicBeln, 
' ber 3 eit bertiauen, ettoaTimuaf bretn fcBtagen, mte tm ffnfts 
nacBtgfpief, bn^ eg flatfc^t unb man bocC; etmag gu tf;un 
30 ft^cint, menu man nic^tg tf;un mocBte — f)etft bag mc^t, ftd) 
beibac^ttg macBcn, alg fet)e man bem 5(ufiuf)r nut 93ergitugen 
git, ben man ntc^t eiregen, mofsl aBer |)egen moct)te? 
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® g m 0 n t (tm Segriff aufjufat)ren, nimwt ftc^ jufammett, unb 
fpiic^t na^ einev ftemen 5paufe tjefe^t) 01 i(^t jebe 9 ( 6 ftc^t ift 
offenbar, unb manc^eg SO^nnneg Qtbflctjt tfi gu mifbeuten. 
SOJuf man boc^ auc^ bon aHen ©eiten ^oien^ e§ fei beg Jlonigg 
mentger, bie ^Probinjen nn(^ einfoinugen unb Haien 5 
®efe|en §it regieven, bie 3)injeP:at ber Oieitgion ju ftc^ein nnb 
etnen adgeinemen S^iieben fetnent QSoIfe ju gefien, alg bielinet}r 
fte unbebingt ju unterio^en, fie t^)re; alien 0 flec?§te ju BeiauBeU/ 
ft(^ 2Jieifter bon i|)ten a5e|t|t:^umetn ju mac^en, bte fci)onen 
8 fie^te beg 5lbelg eingufc^ianfen, um berenimtUen ber (S^ble 10 
nCCein i^m bienen, i^nt Jietfi unb Seben mibmen mag. 5 )te 
O^eligton, fagt maU/ fei nur ein :i)iac^ttgei 5;e:p:jDic^, t)inter 
bent man jeben gefa^rltc^en 5lnfdjlag nur bejio len^ter augs 
benft. S)ag SSoif liegt auf ben J!nteen, betet bie l^eifigen 
geimrbten ^inten Iaufc[;t ber 33ogeifteIler / 15 

ber fie beiutfen untt 

5nba. IDng mn^ ic^ bon 55 ir ^oren® 

(ggmout. £flicl;t me me ©eflunungen' SHur mag batb 
|ier, balb ba, bon ©lofen unb bon Jlleinen, .^Ingcn unb 
5?f)oven gefbro(^en/ laui berbietiet mnb S)ie SRiebeilanbei 20 
furcfiien ein boftftelieg Soclj, unb mei buigt il)nen fur tl)re 
S'letfieit^ 

5Uba. Sfreificit^ ©nt fcT;oneg SBort, met’g rec^t beis 
fianbe. S©ag moften fie fur S^iei[;ett 8 SBag iji beg 3'ietefien 
flreil^eit ^ — 3ied)t ju tl)un ' — Unb baran mirb fie ber .^onig 25 
ntdjt f}inbern. 9letn, netn ' ©le glauben flct} nidji fret, menu 
fie ftd) nidjt fetbfi unb Idnbern fcl^aben fonnen. SBnre eg ludjt 
beffer, abgubanfen, nig ein foldjeg aSoIf ju regieren^ SBenn 
augmartige f?einbe brangen, an bte fern SSurger benft, ber nut 
bent 9Iacf)fien nur befcbaftigt tjl:, unb ber .Kontg berlangt 30 
Setjianb/ bantt merben fte uneutg unter ftcfi, unb berfcljtooren 
fldj gleicl;fam nut tfiren fjetnben. SSeit beffer ift’g, fte etn^ 
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juengen, baf man fie mie ^inber l^alten, nnc .f tuber ju i|tem 
SSejlen letten farm. ©laitfe nur, em SSoIf tmib alt, 
nictjt Hug ^ em 33otf Heibt tmmer fmbtfcf;, 

Sgmont. 3Bie felten fommt em ^ontg gu Seiffanb' 
5 Unb fotten 5BieIe iud}t Iieber 3?ielen beitrauen alg ©mem ? 
Unb mcfjt emmal bem ©men, fonbein ben SBentgen be§ ©men, 
bem SSoIfe, bag an ben ©hcfen femeg >§erin altert. 2)ag §at 
mo^t affein bag Sflectjt, fhig gu ueerben. 

QUBa. 33ieneic^t eBen barum, well eg ftd; nicf;t felBfi 
lo uBerlaffen tfl. 

© g m 0 n t. llnb barunt 0liemanb gem ftcf; fcfBff uBeilnffett 
morfjte. 3J?an tf;ue, wag man will; ic^ f;aBe auf 5)eine S^ragc 
geantwmtet/ unb wiebeH)ofe ©g ge^tnid^t' ©g fann nicl;t 
ge^ten ' 3cff fenne meme ;^anbgleute. ©g ftnb 3)hmner, wcrt§ 
15 ©otteg 93oben gu BetreteU; em Seber runb fur ftct;, ein ffemer 
.^omg, feff, ru()rig, fafiig, treu, an aHen ©itten f;angenb 
(ScBwer ifi'g, xf)i berbieneU; leic^t, gu erfjalten. 

©tarr unb fejf' biuden finb fte^ mc^t gu nnteibiucfen 
5(tBa (bet fid§ nibep cmtgcmaf umgefcfien fiid) ©oCHeft 2)u 
20 bag 5(f(eg m beg .jfcnigg ©egenwait wiebei^ofen ^ 

©gmont, S)efto fcBItnimei, wenn mtcf) feme ©egenwait 
aBfc^iecfte ' S)efto Beffei fur if)n, fiit fein SSoIf, wenn ei 
mu SDfutf; matfite, wenn ei mu BwHauen einjfo^te, nocf) wett 
me^r gu fagen. 

25 5tIBa. 9Bag nu|tic^ iff, fann ic^ f;oien wie er. 

©gmont. 3 c§ wurbe t§m fngen lii^eic(;t fann ber -^irt 
erne gauge <§erbe ©t^afe Bor flc^ f;mtuiBen, ber ©tier gtef;t 
femen $flug o|ne SBtbeiftanb^ aBer bem ebein $feibe, bag 
Su reiten wiCtft, muf t 5)u feme ©ebanfen aBIernen, 2)u muft 
30 m^tg Itnflugeg, nic£;tg uuHug Bon if}m Berlangen 5)aunu 
wunfcfit ber SSiuger feme afte SGerfaffung gu Be(}nlten, Bon 
femen Sanbgteuten regieit gu fern, weil ei weif/ wie er gc*« 
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fu’^rt voixh, »eil er sjott tl^nen Unetgennu^/ S^^eilnefmung 
an fetnem ©c()i(i[a{ t;offctt fann, 

5116 a. Un6 foKte ber Slegent nid;t SO'lat^t t;a6en, btefeS 
dtc -^eifoiimien ju beuinbciit^ Itnb fottte nid;t e6en bie§ 
fern fc^onfleS SSorrecl}t fern « SSaS tft BleiBenb auf blefe^ s 
Xlnb foUte eine ©taatgemri^tung 6Iei6eit funnen^ 
mc^t tn etnci S^ilfolge jcbeS SSer6}aItntf ftd) beranbern, 
mtb eBeit barum eine alte 2?crfaffung bie Utfad;e ben taiifenb 
UeBelit trerben, njcil fte ben gegenicaittgen beS 2 SoIfeg 

nic^t lunfaft^ Sd) furd^te, biefe alien 01led;te ftnb bainm fo 10 
angenel;m, meil fte ©cBIuipfnnnfet Btlben, tn treld;en bev 
Jllitge, ber SKad^ttge, gum ©c^aben bel aSbIfg, gum ©d;aben 
be§ ©angen, ftd; beiBeigen obei burd}[c^leic^en fann 

©gmont Itnb btefe imltfuilid^en SSeranberungen, biefe 
un6efd)tanften ©ingrtffe bei ^oc^ften ©emali, ftnb fte nid}t 15 
93 m 6 oten, ba{j ©inci tf)un mitt, mag Saufenbe nid;t tt;un 
fotten^ ©i mitt ftefj attein fiei tnacBen, uni leben feineb 
SBunfe^e Befiiebtgen, jeben feinei ©ebanfen aiigful;ien gu 
fonnen, Unb menu mir unS ifmi, eineui guten meifen 
gang bertrauten, fagt en iing fur feme Sttad;foninien gut, ba^ 20 
feinei ot}nc Otudffdjt, otjne ©cBoniing regteren merbe^ Sei 
lettet ung aigbann bon bottiger SBittfur, menu er ung 
feme ©lenei, feme Sttac^ften fenbet, bie ot;ne ,J?enntnip beg 
Sanbeg unb femer SBebuifniffe nnc6 SBelieBen fdjniten unb 
mniten, temen SBibeiftanb ftiiben, unb ftc^ bon jeber 23 einnt= 25 
moitung fiei miffen^ 

5 t 1 6 a (bet ftd} inbcf toieber nmgefcf}en t}at) ©g ift ntd}tg 
naturttd}er, olg baf em Jlonig bind} ftc^ gu t}eirfd}en ge== 
benft, unb benen feme S 5 efct;te am ticBften auftragt, bte d}n 
oni Bcjten beifietjcn, berftet)en motten, bte femen SBitten uiis 30 
Bebingt augrid}ten. 

©gin out* Itnb eBen fo naturlid} ijt’g, ba^ ber SSurger 
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(5 g m 0 n t 

S)on bem regiert fein itiiff, ber mit i|)m gefiorett «nb erjogen 
iji, ber gletdjett SBegxiff nut bon Sftec^t nnb Xlnred)t 
gefaft ben er n(§ feinen ffintber anfe^en fann 

5n 6 n* XXnb boc^ fat bei 5(bel mit btefen feinen SStubein 
5 fefr unglenf get^eilt. 

Sgmont 5 )a§ ift bor Safbfunberten gefcfefen, nnb 
mub je^t ofne SReib gebulbet SBurben aber neue 3 )?enftt}en 
ofne 0lotf gcfenbet, bie ftcf gum gmeitenmale auf XXnfoften 
oer Station bereicfern moftten, fafe man ftcf eineb fXiengen, 
lo fufnen, un bebing ten .gabfucft au§gefeft; ba§ murbe eine 
©afiung macfen, bie ftcf nicft leicft in fief felbfl auflojle. 

31 1 Bn. Su fagft mu, maS nf nicft foten fofite , aucij 
icB Btn fiemb. 

Sgmont 5)af icf 5 i)ir’§ fage, geigt S)U/ baf icf 5 )tcf 
15 nuf t ineine 

31 1 B a Itnb aucf f 0 munfef t’ icf eg nit^t bon 2) in gu 
foren 5 )er Jlontg fanbtc micf mit >§ofnung, ba^ icf fiet 
ben SSeiftanb be§ 3ibel§ finben murbe Set ,^ontg mill feinen 
2Btfien. Set ^onig fat na^ tiefer XteBerfcgnng gefefen, maS 
20 bem a5oIfe frommt , e§ fann nidjt Bleiben nnb gef en mie 
Bigfer 5)eg ^ontgg 3(Bficft ifi, fie felBjt gu ifieni etgnen 
SBejien eingufdBranfen, ifi eigeneg >§eil/ menn'g fern niuf, if nen 
aufgubiingen, bte fcfablicfen SSurger aufguoBfeni, bamit bie 
UeBitgcn 93ufe finben, beg ©iuefg einer toeifen Sfiegieiung 
25 genief en fonnen. 5)ieg ifi fetn ©ntfcfiiif , biefen bem 3(bei 
funb gu macf en, f aBe icf SBcfef i , unb Otatf betiang^ icf in 
feineni S3amen, m i e eg gu tfun fei, nicft mag, benn bag 
fat ©r Befcfloffen 

© g m 0 n t. Seiber reef tfertigen 2)eine SBoite bie S^uref t beg 
30 33oIfg, bie attgemeine B'urcft ' ©0 fat er benn Befcfloffen, 
mog fein ffurff fiefcfliefen foilte. iSie .^laft feineg ffiolfg, 
ifr ©emutf, ben SSegrtf, ben fte bon ftef felBft faBen, mift 
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4 Srufsug 

er fc^n^ac^eit/ nicberbrucJeit, ^erfibien, urn fte Bequent tegtejen 
gu fonnen icttt ben tnnein >^ern i^rer S^igen'^cit ber* 
beiBen^ getct^ in ber QlSfic^t^ fte glinfli^er gn mac^en. Sr 
ttnH fie bernicBten, bamit fte etinaS werben, etn anber Steai» 

D wenn feme QfBftrfjt gut i|i, fo mitb fte mipgeleitet ' 5 

sent ^ 0 n t g e tt)ibeifc|t man ftc ^ , man ftefft ft^ nut b e m 
Jtonige entgegen, ber einen falfc^en SSeg jtt manbetn bie erfien 
ttnglucfttcBen ©dfritte macfit 

QfIBa SBte 2 )u geftnnt Bift, fdjetnt e§ ein betgeBIic^cr 
a 5 eifuc^, nn0 bereinigen 511 mntten 2)u benfji gering bom xo 
Jtontge ttnb beracBtlicB bon fetnen Otat^^en, menu 5 )u jmeifeljt, 
bag QIBfeg fei nic^t f^on gcbaeBt, gebtuft, gemogen moiben 
IfflBe Betnen %iftrag, jebeg S' nr nnb SBiber noc^ 
entmaf bur(3)5ugeB}en. ©e^oifom forbte t^ bon bent CGoIfe — 
unb bon Sucfi, tBr Srften^ Sbetjtcn, Sftat^ iinb S^at, afg 15 
58 uigcn bicfet nnBebingten CpfltcBt. 

Sgmont Soibre unfte egaubtei, fo ift eg nttf Sinnial 
gctBan. DB ft(^ bei Stacfen biefeni 3 od;e Biegen, oB et ftc^ 
001 bent SBeite bucfen fott, Bann etner eblen <Seete gleict) fcin 
XBmfonft £)oB' t^ fo biet gefptoct)en; bie £uft l^aB’ tdj 20 
eifci;utteit/ ivettei nicBtg gemonncn, 

Setbtnanb fommt 

Scibinanb. 23erjeit;t, bn^ icB Suer ©efbiacB unter= 
Biecfje -Siei tfl ein SBitef, beffen UeBerBiinger bie Qtntioort 
bitnge nb mac Bt> - 25 

QUBa SrtauBt mir, baf tcB fet}e, mag er ent^alt 

(S:ntt an bte Seite) 

S e r b i n a n b (ju Sgtnont) Sg ifi ein fc^oneg £pferb, bag 
Sure Sente geBiacBt f)aBen, SmB nBju^^oIen. 

S g m 0 n t. Sg ifi ni^t bag fcl;Iimm|ie. fiaB’ eg fcBpn 30 
etne SBeile j tcfi bent’ eg megjiigeBen. SEenn eg Sm^ gefattt, 
fo metben mii bietteic^t beg ^anbelg einig* 
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(£ g m 0 n t 

S^etbiiianb ®iit, irtr woHeit fe!;n 
5(1 B a (tomft feinem <So()ue, bei |t(^ tn ben ©iimb juiurfj{ef}t) 
©gmont. JSeBt tnot}!' ©ntlaft mic^ ' S)mn ict; icufte, 
Bet @ott, ni^t me§x gu fngen 

5 5(1 Bn. ©(urflid; (;nt 5)ic(} bei Beiljinbert/ 5)einen 

©inn noc^ neeiter ju sjennt^en llnt)Diftc(;tig entinicfelft 2)u 
bte S'niten Setneg <§eijeng, iinb flngft 5)icB felBft ineit ftiengei 
an, nig ein QBibexfnc^ei ge^nffig tC)un Innnte 
. (Sgmont Siefci 93onuuif ru(;rt micC; mcljt^jd} fe|inc 
10 mic^ felBfi gemig, tinb meip, ime icl) bem .fontg AngeljoiCj 
ineit mel;r n(g, 33te(e^ bie u|^ ftt() [e(Ber bieuen 

llngern fjdjeib’ (d) niiS biefeiu © treite, o§ne i()ii Beigelegt ju 
fe()en, lutb tnunfdje niir, bnf un§ ber ©lenft beg ■g.ciut, bag 
5So^I beg Snnbeg Bnib Beretnigen mbge (£g baft iti‘etteid;t 
It cm tniebeiBoIteg bie ©egenxnnit ber iiBiigen S^iaften, 

bie (jeiite fe(;Ien, m etnem g(ud(ic^errt 5(ugenBIicf, inng ()eut 
unmoglic^ fcfiemt 3}ht biefei ^goffnung entfeiu’ id) nud). 

5( 1 6 n (bee gmgleicB feinent ©oBn S’evbtnanb ein Set^sw 
>&nlt, Sgmont ' — Semen Segen ' — (Ste 25httcItBut ejfnet fib, 
20 man jie(;t bte &a(euc mit Sad)e BefcBt, bte imBenttgfwB BleiBt ) 
Sgmont (bei ftaunenb eine aSet(e_ gefbmegen) Sieg inni 
. bie 5(Brtd)t ? Sn^u S)ii wid) Bewfen ^ (9(ab bem Segen 
giufeub, nfe iDenn ei fid) »eit()eibtgen tooKtc ) SBm id) bemi 
iue()i(og ^ 

35 5(1 Bn. Sen Jlonig Beftc()ft’g, Sit Bijf tnein ©efnngenet. 

(SugleicB tieten non Beieen ©eiten ©etnajfnete Beiein) 

(Egmont (nnd) euiei iStitte ) Sei ^omg^ — Dinnien ' 
Dinnien * (0in(B enter ^paiifc, fatten Segett I)itigeBcnb ) ©0 

tiimm t^tt ' Ex Bat wcit oftex beg .Sntitgg ©ad)e bext()cibtg9 
30 nig biefe 35xujb Befd)iil5t ((5i ge()t biub bie STatteftBin aB, 
bte ©etoafneten, bte tm Sittimei fitib, fofgen if)nt, tttg(etd)eti StIBa’g 
©e()n StlBa BleiBt jlel)ett Scr SSoiI)atig fa((t) 
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ACT V. 

The fifth act begins with a scene at dusk m the streets 
ofBiussels Clarchen implores Brackenburg to help her to 
liberate Egmont, and when several citizens arrive she chal- 
lenges them with words full of enthusiasm and fervour to con- 
trive measures for Egmont’s deliverance The citizens listen 
to her address with pity and amazement, and asking Bracken- 
burg to take hei home they retire On the approach of 
Alva’s guard Clarchen is at last prevailed upon by Bi acken- 
burg to leave the spot and to ‘go home,’ which expression she 
repeats with a sinister significance 

The next scene shows us Egmont m his prison A lamp 
is burning, and a couch stands in the background The 
wearied piisoner, deprived of sleep and harassed by cares, 
expi esses his feelings of honoi at his appi caching death in 
a soliloquy He faintly indulges in the hope that Orange 
will venture some bold enterprise for him, that the people 
will gather in myriads, and that he will ‘hail in joyfulness 
the freedom of the dawn of day ’ If only Clarchen wei e a 
man, he thinks, she would be able to restore to him his 
liberty 

The scene now changes to Ckrchen’s residence She 
enteis, carrying a lamp and a glass of watei She places the 
light in the window as a sign for Brackenbuig that she is 
still awake He promised to bung her tidings of Egmont 
Yet she knows that his doom is sealed Theie is no one 
who would come foiward for his safety, and she herself 
IS weak and powerless At last she hears a timid step, it 
is Brackenbuig, who enters pale and frightened. He brings 
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her the sad tidings, -which dispel eveiy hope, that Egmont 
IS condemned to death He saw -with his own eyes all the 
smistei pieparations for the execution His recital of the 
horiible sight produces an overwhelming effect on Clarchen, 
who is about to rush forth into the daikness of night 
BracLenburg keeps her back, and she pioduces a phial of 
poison which she once ‘stole in play’ from Biackenburg 
She could, herself, not survive the impending calamity, but 
conjuies Biackenburg to live on as a comfoit and support 
to her mother Biackenburg implores her ‘to pause on the 
brink of the precipice,’ but she exclaims that she has ‘ con- 
queiedj’ and that he should not call her back to the stiuggle 

Clarchen goes to the window, as if to look out, and 
secietly drinks of the poison The lest she places on the 
table, and beseeching Brackenburg to save himself, lest he 
should appear her murdeier, she retires Brackenburg leaves 
in irresolution and despair, and Clarchen’s death is indicated 
by musiC and by the flame of the lamp which flickeis up 
seveial times and then suddenly expires 

The scene, which now changes to Egmont’s prison, shows 
him asleep on a couch A rustling of keys is heard, and 
servants enter w'lth torches Ferdinand and Silva follow 
The latter reads to Egmont his death- wai rant, and tells 
him that a short time will be given to him to pi epare himself 
and to set his house m order 

Silva retires with the attendants, but Ferdinand remains 
Egmont, who mistakes his motive in remaining behind, gives 
vent to his indignation, and addi esses to him haish words of 
reproof Ferdinand, however, reveals to the doomed man 
his innermost feelings of admiration for his noble character 
and of heartfelt pity for his hard fate Egmont beseeches 
him to find out means of rescuing him, but Ferdinand de- 
clares, in utter despair, that every attempt would be useless 
Alva’s son is so overcome with grief that he cannot leave 
the fatal spot, and Egmont must uige on him to withdraw. 
At last he leaves hastily, overwhelmed with sorrow. 
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Egmont remains alone He is earied, and nature ‘ as- 
serts her right ’ he falls asleep, and a bright % ision appears 
to him in his dream Freedom, wearing the features of 
Clarchen, appears to him in a cekstial garb, and ui*^h en- 
couraging gestures holds out to h m a laurel crown "Whilst 
she holds the wreath o\er his head, martial music is heard in 
the distance, and at the same moment the apparition \am5he' 
Egmont awakes, comforted bv the Msion which inspires 
him with the hope, that his blood will not be shed m vain 
When the drums approach he feels as if he were going 
forth to die a glorious death Spanish soldiers occupy the 
background, and Egmont passes through them, with a firm 
and manly bearing, to meet hiS fate 
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5 SSracfenBur^. 
S)u Bor^ 


58ra(f enSuvg, JBiuge}:, 

£ie6c§en, uni ^otteS uuHen, maS ntmmfi 
• ", ' 


^Iiircfjeit. Jtomni mit/ SSiaifmBuig ' 5 )u mujjt bte 
5 Ken[( 5 cn utc§t feiiuen, inir Befieien i§n gewif. 2)enn luaS 
gteidjt i§rer SteBc ju il;m2 5ebei ic^ fdjinoi:’ e§, m jtc§ 
10 bie Biennenbe SSegiei, d;tt ju lettm, bie ®efnl;i bon einem 
fopaien SeBen nB^mocnben, unb bem S^ictefien bie S'beit^eit 
loiebeijiigeBen ^omni' e§ fe^(t nun an ben ©ttnime, bte 

" fte jufammeniuft 5 n t|ier ©cele leBt no(B gan^ fitfci^, toaS 
fte itjui fcBuIbig [tub ' Unb ba^ feni mnc'^tigen QUin oUetn 
15 bon il;nen baS 33 eiberBen aB^^aft^ iinffen fte Unt feinet=: unb 
i§ietrctf(en muffeii fte QfdeS tungen, Unb wag wagen win^ 
3 unt fjocBfen unfei SeBen, bag ju eU;aUen nic^t bei 3 KuC}e 
werB^ ifi, wenn en umfommt. 
aSiatfenBurg UngtucfluBe ' 2 )u ntc§t bie ©email, 
20 bte ung mtt el;einen SBanben gefcffeft I;at, 

^ , .^I driven 6te ftBetnt nun ntd;! unuBeninnblicI^ £af 
ung nidjt lang’ OeigcBItcBe SBoile wedjfeln ' <§ien fontmen 
? lebltcBen, wacfenn 2)Ianuein ' >§oit, S'leunbe ' 

^lad^Bann, Ifwnt ' — ©vigt, wie ip: eg nut ©gniont 2 
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SGBag mtL bag Mxth'^ Saf f!e 

fc^tuetgeit ' 

Jtietet naljev, baf Juir fac^te teben, Big mi 
eimg flub ;inb ftaifer, 3 Bir burfen nic^t emeu ^lugenfiluf 
' 2)te jtec^e^Sijrannei, bie e§ tuagt, i§n gu feffeln, 5 
gu^t f(^on ben 5 Dof ^7 git ermorben. D g'reunbe, mit ‘ 
leDeni ber fDammetung wctb’ icl) angjihtfier. Scfi 

furd)te biefe Slac^t .Kommt 1 9 Ba ujotfen img t'^jeiteu , mit' - . 
fc^netleni Sauf sjou Ctuavtier gu Cluartiet rufen tuir bte SButgei 
l^^eiaug. ®iu Seber greife gu feinen olten SBaffeu ' 5 tuf beui 10 
2 )^aiite tieffen t^ 3 lr un§ lutebei, unb unfer ©trout retft emeu 
Sebeu mit ftd^ fort. Sie f?einbe fe’^en fteC) uimingt itnb uBers> ■• 
fcBmemmt, unb flub e rbrue tt SQBaS fanu uug eiue ^aubboff ' 
.KuecBtc U)iberftcl)eu 2 Hub tit unfrer SOhtte fe'^tt guiuct, 
ftel)t flcf) Befiett, uub faun ung einmal baufen, uug, bie mir 15 
i^ni fo tief betfcf)ulbet tooibeu @i flet;t oiefleK^t — geioif, 
ei flef)t bag aJlorgeurot^ am freien «§uumel toieber. 
3 tmmeimeijier. 3 Bie ift 2 )ir, 2 )tabcl)eu 2 
Jllardjen. < 5 lonut it;r mic^ uujjberjtet;n 2 aSout ©rafeu 
fjjret^’ tdj ' Sclj fprec^e bon ©gmout. 20 

Setter. 0teuut ben Seamen mc^t' ©r ifi tobtlic^. 
.^larcfien. 5 )en 0 lamen nidjt ' Sffiie 2 0 ti^t biefen 
Stamen 2 SIBer uennt tt)n nic^t Bet jeber ©elegentjett 2 SBo 
ftel;t ei nicfft gefcljrieBeu 2 Sn biefen ©teruen t;aB' irfi oft^ 
mit atten feiueu Settein if)n gelefen. Stic^t uennen 2 SiEBag 25. 
foil b ag 2 3^ieunbe2 ©tite, t^eure StacBBarn, 3t;r tiaumt, 
Befmnt ©uc^ ' ©e'^t inicB utct;t fo fiarr unb augfttict; an ' 

aBiicft nic^t fcBuc^tern t)ie uub Bet ©eite. Set) luf’ ©ud) fa 
uui gU/ mag Seber muufdjt. Sji meiue ©tuume mdjt ©meg 
^eigeng eigene ©tuume 2 aOBer murfe flc^ in biefer Bnngen 30 
Slactjt/ et;’ er fein untul;botleg aSette Befteigt, nic^t auf bie 
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qS ^gmont. 

Jtniee/ if n mit erufiiicf em ©eSet ijom ‘§tmmet ju erringen ^ 
S^ragt emanber ' 3^iage Seber ftcf felbjl: ' Unb tx)ei. f^piidjt 
mu nicft nacf |,©gmont0 S^ieifett ober ben S^ob'" 
Setter, ©ott Bemafr’ nn§' 5)ci gieSt’g em IXnglucf. 

5 Jtlarcfcn. SSIetbt, Heibt, unb biutft ©ucf mcft bor 
femem SRanten meg, bent tfr ©utf fonfi fo fiof entgegen 
brangtet ' — SBenn ber 9iuf i^n anfunbigte, menn eg f te^ 
„©gmont fomnit ' ©r fonunt bon ©ent'" ba fieiten bie 
, SSemofner ber (Stra^en fuf gtucflidj, bui(f bie er teiten mufte, 
10 Unb menn 3i)i fejme igferbe fc^affen fortet, marf Seber feme 
' QtrBeit fin, unb u6er bic BefiimmeTfen ” ©eftct)ter, bie 3f)i 

bur(fg g'enjter jtec!tet/ mie em ©onncnftinf i bon femem 
Qingeficfte em SSlict bei 3'reube unb ^ofnung 5)a fobt Sfr 
©Lite ^mbet auf ber Xfurfdjmetie m bie <§ofe unb beutetet 
15 tfncn „@tef/ bag i|t ©gmont, ber ©lofte ba' ©i tft’g' 
©t tfi’g, bon bem Sfr Beffeie S^iten, nig ©me armen ®ater 
leBten, emfl ^u crmarten faBt'‘ Sn^t ©ure ^mber nuft 
bereinjl ©ucf fragen „9 Bd ift et fin 2 SBo flub bie Beiten 
fm, bie 3fr beifbrncft^" — Unb fo mecffein mir SBoite, 
20 fmb muf ig, berratfen tf n ' 

<Soe|l (Scfamt ©ucf, SiadenBurg' ^a^t fie ni^t ge= 
mofren ' <Steueit bem Unl)eit ' 
aSrntfenBurg SieBeg Jtlaicf en, mir mollen gef en ' 
2Bng mub bie iKuttei fagen® SSieCieicft — 

25 ^ I a r ^ e n, SOteinft 5)u, id) fei em Jtinb, ober maf nfinnig 2 

2Bag tann bictCeicf 1 2 — SBon biefer fcf tecflufen ©emiff eit 
Brmgft 5)u micf nut femer >§offnung meg. — 3fi foCIt micf 
fgren, unb 3fi merbet^ bcnn icf fef’g, 3I)r feib Befturjt unb 
■‘■'iomit ©ucf felBjt in ©urem SSufen nid)t mieb^rjinben Baft 
"trO 30 burd) bie gegenmaitige ©efafr nur ©men Slid in bag SSers 
, • " ' ' gangne bruigen, bag Buij SScigangne ' SCBenbet ©me ©ebanfen 
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5. Slufjug 

na^ feel Sit^unft J^onnt 3|r feenti iefeen 8 SCBeifeet 3|)r/ luenii ■ - 
et ju ©ntnfee ge'^t^ 2 )ht feiuem 5(tliem flie^t feer Te^te 
feer ^lei^eit. 9Ba6 neai er ©iid ^8 g'n^; n^en ufeergaB 
er ft^ feer feimgenfefien ©efa^r^ ©erne SBunfeen floffen un& 
t^eilten nur fur 53ie giofc <SeeIe, fete ©ucf> atte tiug, 5 

tefi^ranft etn .^erfer, unfe (Sc^auei tuifif^eu STOoifee^ fdjtoeSeu 
urn fte f)er, ©i feenft feieCteu^t an ©ud), er f)offt auf ©udt, 
er, feel nur ju gefeeit, nur ^u eifuttcn gerrof)nt loor. 

3 1 m m e i m e i fi e i , * ©efeattei , foiuiut ’ 

‘ r"- 

^Inrdjen. Unfe ic^ fjafee md)t 5fime, nic^t SKarf, mie 10 
3 f)i j feoct) tjal)’ td), neao Suc^ ^itden efeen fef)It, 9)?utf) unfe 
aSeiad)tung feer ®efat)r ^onat’ (Su^ mein Qlt^em feoc§ 
entjunfeen ' .^onnt’ icf) cm meinen SSufcn ferucfenfe ©ud) 
ermaimen unfe fieleOen ' ^onimt ' 3n Surer SDhtte mtU ic^ 
geC)en ' — 3Sic eine ^n^ne tv)e|iIo§ ein efeteS '§eei feon ^iics 15 
gern me()enfe anfufjit, fo fod mein ©eijl urn Sure >§aufetei 
finmmen, unfe 2 ie 6 e unfe 3Kutf) feaS fc^manfenfee, jerftieute 
a3oI£ ju cineni fuid)teiUc^en -§eer Deieimgen 

Setter* ©djnff’ fte feei ©eitc_, fte feaueit mic^, 

(Suiger ciB ) 20 

93racfen£iurg ^(aic{)cn, fte()ft 55u nn^t, mo mtr finb 8 

.51 1 « r d) e n. 2Bo 8 Unter feem <§immel, feer fo oft ftc^ Ijen* 

Iic'^er ju mo(6en fcl^ien, menu feer Sole unter I'^m Merging. 

Qlug feiefen S^enftein 'fiaCien fte f)eiau§gefef)n, feier, funf .i^otife ^ 
ufeer einnnfeer j an fii^fen X[)uien ^atcn fte gefc^arrt unfe genidt, 25 
menu ei auf fete SOte^nen tjernOfaf; D td) Ijatte fte fo Iieli,—- 
mie fie it)n el)iten ' ^arc er Sfeiann gemefen, moc^ten fiew,.* 
immer feor feinem S^afte feitmartS gei;n> 3t6er fie UeBten--( 
tf)n t — D tf)r >§anfee, fete i^r an fete 5Wu|en gnff’t, jum c 1 
©djmert fount tf)r nic^t greifen — SSracfenfuig, unfe roir 8 — 30 - 
(Sc^elten mtr fie 8 — fDtefe 5timc, fete i^n fo oft feft ^telten, 

H 2 
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S g m 0 n t 

W)a3 tfim fie fur — £i}i ^at m ber QBelt fo biel eneic^t 
— 5)u fennft 9Bege unb ©tege, fennfi ba0 alte ©c^tof 
iji nu^tS unmogltc^j gie6 mir emeu 5lnfc!)fag 
aSracfettBuig. SBenn mir ita^ '^aufe gingett! 

S ^lar^en. ®ut 

23ra(fen6urg. Sort nn ber @cfe fe^’ u^ 5iI6a0 SBadje , 
iaf bD(f) bie ©tinmie ber SSernunft Str gu >§erjen biingen 
egaCtjl 2)u tiuc^ fur feig^ ©laubfi 55u niifit, baf um 
JBeinetmifien jierbeit fonnte^ *§ier finb mir SSeibe toit, idj) 
10 fo gut mte 2)iu ©te^fi fDu nici}t bag Unmbglicfie ^ 2Benn 
2)u 2)i(^ fafteft' 5)u 6ifi au^er SDir 

1 0 r e n Qiuf ei mir ' Qtbfc^eulic^ ' SSiacfenburg, 3^r 
fetb au§er ®ucf). 5)a 3f)i Taut ben >§etbcn Oerefjitet, tf)n 
liieiinb unb ©c§u| unb .gofiiung nanntet, {f)in 3Sibat rieft, 
15 menu er fam, bn finnb icfi tn ineinem SLBinfeI,fci)o6 bn0 S^enfter 
§ai6 nuf, berbnrg nnc^ Inuf^enb, unb baS >§erj feeing mil 
fjo^er ntg ©uc^ alien. 3e|t f^lagt mir’§^mteber ^of)er nlS 
@u^ UlCten > 3l}r berfiergt ©uc^, bn eS 9‘lDi:§ ifi, be'rleugnet 
if)n, unb fublt nu^t, bap 3f)r unteigef)t, menu e r berbiiBt 
20 93 r a e n B u r g . .Koinni nac^ ^^aufe ' 

jllarcBen. 0iacB >§aufe ^ 

SSiatfenBuig. Seftnne bicB nur ' ©let} IDic^ mn ' 
S)te 0 fmb bte ©trafen, bte 5)u nur fonntnglict) Betratji:, buicf) 
ote 5)u fittfam nncfi ber ^irdje ging|i, mo S)u uBertiieBcn 
25 e'^iBar suinteft, menu i^ nut einem fieunbtic[)en, giupenben 
Sort micB ju 2)ir gefellte. 5)u p:ef)fi unb lebeft, ^anbelfi boi 
ben 5lugen ber ofenen Sett, Beftnne bicfi, BieBe, moju 
^ilft eg un§ 2 

^ I a r d} e n. 0ia(^ >§aufe ' 3a, ii^ Befinne niit^ Jtomm, 
30 SSiadenBurg, nnd; '§aufe ' Selpt IDu, mo nieme <§cimatt; 

(51B) 
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©efangttif 

bur(^ eine SaiiH^e evtjeftt, eut Sflu^ebett im ©vimbe. 

(Sgmont aficin. 

Qtitcr S^teunb, tmmer getreuer ©c^taf, fliefft S)u nuc^ aitcC), , 

WDie bie ubxigen 3'ieunbe ’ Sie mtttg fenf^ auf 5' - 

mem fieieS ^gaubt ^erunter, imb Ju^Iteff, wie em fdioner 
3)h)rtenfians bei Siebe, meme <S 6Iafe i 5 Kitten unter SBaffen, ^ 
aiif ber $Boge be§ ^eBenl/ tu^t' td) leidjt atl^menb, mte etn 
aufquetfettber .^naBc, m bcinen %imm. SC^etm ©turme buvdj 
Siueige unb SBIattet fau|iett, Qtfi imb f!c^ fmrrenb 10 

Bemegten, BBieB luneiji boc^ ber Jlcin be§ >§ergen§ imgeregt, 

SCBag fi^uttelt ^id) nun 2 SBag eif^uttert ben feften, treuen 
©inn 2 3 c§ eS ift bei .^lang ber SWoibart, bie an 

nieiner SBmjeC nafc^t. SRocI) fte|’ nufrectjt, unb ein mnrer ' 

@ct)auei burdjfa’^it nuc^ 3 a, fte uBeiminbet, bie berrot'^erifc^e 15 
©eiratt , fte unteigiaBt ben fefen, B}o()en ©tamni, nnb e^’ bie 
aflinbe borrt, ftur^t h ad^enb unb gnfc^nnUeinb ©eine >^rone. ' ' ' 

®nrum benn je^t, ©er 5 )u fo oft gemalt’ge ©01 gen gleid; 
©eifeiiBIafen 5 )tr bom <§aubte meijaemiefen/ maunn beunagft 
S)u ntcl}t bie QC^nung jii berfrtjeucBen, bie tnufenbfac^ in 5 )ir 20 
fid) aufs nnb niebeitreiBt ^ ©eit maun Bcgegnet ber 2 !ob 5 )ir 
fmct^teilid), nut beffcn toedjfeinben ©itbern, me nut ben 
uBrigen ©ejtalten ber getbot;nten ©rbe, 5 )u gelaffen leBteft^ — 

Q(ucl) ift ei ’6 nidjt, ber rafc(;)e S'einb, beiii bie gefunbe SBruft 
ivetteifernb fid) entgegcn feC;nt , ber Jlerfer ift’S, be§ @raBc§ 25 
aSoiBiib, bem •©eiben me bein ^cigen mtberlidj Unleibiic B^ jJ 
marb niir’§ fd)on auf nieinein geipotftcrtcn ©tii^ie, menu in 
ftattlictjer ffierfamnilung bie S^urjten, mag Icidjt ^u entfcBeiben 
mar, nut mieberfeC)renben ©cf^radjen riBerlcgten, unb ^mifd^en *' 
buftern SBanben emeg ©aatg bie" ^alfen ber 2 )ec£e nucC; 30 
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® g mottt 

erbnicften ettf fort, foBalb c§ ntoglic^ war, ttnb 
lafc^ auf§ ^Pferb mit tiefein Qtt^emjuge. Hub frtfcC) f;tnau§/ 
ba wo wtr I)inge'^oien ' Stt§ S'ctb, wo au§ ber (Stbe bamf)fenb 
jebe na(^fie 9 Bo|)It§at ber 0 latur, unb burc§ bic >§nnntet 
5 wef}enb alte ©egeit ber ©ejtitne img iimwittern , wo wii, bent 
erbgeBoriten 3 fiiefeit gleic^, bon ber SSeritf)rung unfrer 2 )tutter 
fiafttger un§ in bie -Sofie reifen^ wo wtr bte S!Kenfcf)t)ett 
ganj, itnb inenfc^ttc^e SBegier m aUen Qtbern fufjlen wo ba§ 
93 crlaiigen boijubringen, ju Beftegen, jit er^afcfien/ feme S^auft 
10 ju BiaucBen, ju Beft^en, ju eroBern, buvc^ bie @eele be§ lungen 
3agei§ gluft^ wo ber ©otbat fein ange6orneS 0ted)t auf aBfe 
SEGett mit rafcBem (Sc^iitt anmaft, unb in fiuctjteiiicber 
Srei^eit wte etn <§agetwetter burc^ SCBiefe, S’elb unb SBalb 
berbeiBenb jliei^t, uub letne ©rcnjen fennt, bic S[>Jenfcf}en= 
15 finnb gejogen. > > ‘ 

2 )u Bifi nur SBiIb, ©rlnneumgStraum be6 ©iucfg, bag id) 
fo lang’ Befeffen, wo fiat bag ®efd)icf berrntfierifcf) 
fiingefu'^rt 2 S3erfagt eg SDtr ben me gefdjeuten Sl’ob bouu 
Qingefidit ber <So)j:ne. raji^ gu gbunc^U; ujn 2)ii beg ©laBeg 
20 33 oigefc()nin(f nn eMn'SKober jit frciltten^ gSie f)aud;t cr 
imd) aug btefen ©teinen wtbiig nn' ©d)on ftnrrt bag 
SeBen, bor bent StufeBette, wie bor bem ©laBe, fd;eut ber 
S'nf — 

£1 ©oige, (£oige, bie S)u bor ber ben SO^orb Beginnfi, 
25 iaf aB ' — @ett wanii ijt ©ginont benn atlein, fo gang adetn 
in biefcr 9Bett2 2)ic^ inndjt ber Sweifei fu£)fCog, nid;t bag 
©Ind 3 }t bie ©eiedjtigfeit beg Jtomgg, ber ®u tcBengiang 
bertiauteft, i|t ber Otcgentin S'leunbfdjaft, bie fa|i — bu baifft 
eg 5 )ir geftefin — faji SieBe war, finb fie ouf einmai, wie cm 
30 glangenb Seucr BiIb ber Slac^t, berf^wiinben unb laffcn fDid) 
aCiein auf bunfetm iPfob gmucf ’ SBiib an ber ©fjii^e ®eincr 
Sieunbe Dianien nic^t wagenb ftnnen? 2Bub nu^t eiu 



5 

SSctf ftc^ fammeln wnb mtt an fc^ti^efle nbev ©evrsatt ben alien 
5’ieunb er'‘i’^^'»n ’ 

O ' f i'‘ 'i' I, bte 5l)r ntic^ ein[d)fteft, fo bteler 
©eifter jno^igemetnieS 2)iangen nic^t bon nur a6, nnb 
inelc^er auS ineinen Qtugen fonji ftc^ uBer fie ergof , 5 . 

ber fef)re nun au0 i § i e n ‘gerjen tn meinei imeber D ja, 
fte tu^ien fic^ Saufenbcn ' @ie Bommen, fiel;en nui gur 
©etie ' 3§r frommei aBunfi^ eilt biingenb ju bem -gunniel, 

ei Biitet inn ein aSunber. Unb fieigt gu memer OBettung 
nid)t ein ©ngel niebei, fo fe()’ ic^ fie nacB Sang’ unb lo 
©djmeiiein gieifeiu S)ie 3!f)ore fpaiten ftcf)/ bie ©liter 
ff)tingen, bie SWauer fiuigt boi I'^ien ^anben ein, unb ber 
^lei^eii beS euiBiecBcnben 2:age§ fieigt ©gniont fiof)ItcB ettt:= 
gegen. SBie manc^ Befannt ©efic^t embfangt nuct) jaud^genb ' ' 
.Kiaidjen, toarfi 5)u 2)iann, fo faf;’ 4 bic^ genn^ auc^ i6, 
B)ier gueifi unb banite 5)ii/ traS einem ^onige gu banBen |)art 
ift, ^lei^eit 


. • ^laic^enS «§au8. . 

^ tar ct) cn 

Bonimt mit ctnei Sawbe imb etnem SBaffer aitS bev hammer ; fie 20 
feljt ba 6 ©lag auf ben Sifc^ nub tiitt anS Snifier 

SSrncfenBurg 2 ©etb 3§i’gl §Ba 8 B)ort’ icB benn^ SRoc^ 
0lienianb ^ ©0 roar Siienianb ' 3cB Sanibe in0 g^en^ 

ftei feljen, baf er fleB;t, idj madjc nod), ic^ maite nocB nuf 
if)n ©r B}at nur Siad^iicBt oeifprodjen SRacBricBt^ ©ntfe|= 25 
Bid}e ®eniiB(;eit ' — ©gniont beiuiif^eiti ' — SBeld) ©eridji 
barf iB;n foibein ^ Unb fte beibauunen iB}n ' JDei JBontg ber= 
baninit il;n2 Dbei ber -deigog^ Unb bie 9flegentin entgieB)t 

fi^ ' Dianien gaubert unb aBte fcine greunbe ' Sfi bieg 

bie SCGelt, Bon beren aBanBeBmut^, UngnBeriaffigfeit tcfi biel 30 
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ge'^Dit unb nic^tg emi^jfunben 3fi bteg bte — 

SBer ttiare genug, ben Jtfjeuein anjufetnben ^ 2Baie 
* ^ 9 Sog]^eit mai^ttg genug, ben aUgemetn Sifannteu fcT^neCf ju 
• jiurjen^ 5 )o(^ tft eg fo — eg ijl' — D ©gmont, flcl;ei 
5 tc^ 5)1^ bor ®ott unb SKenpen, njte in nteinen Oilmen ’ 
Sag mar p ®ii ^ 2)u I;aji: nip 2)ein genannt, mein gan^eg 
BeBen mibmete p SDeinem BeBen. — OBag Bin p nun ^ SSei= 
geBeng ped’ icB) nacB ber ©dBI^nge, bte S)i(B fap, bie t^anb 
aug S)u plpg/ unb p fiei' — •§ier if! bet ©t^Iuffel 3U 
10 meiner Sljur. OIn metner OBitlfur l^angt ineiii @el}en unb 

mein .tommen, unb J)tr Bin p ju mcBtg ' £) Btnbet 

Smisewe^i/mP), bainit p npt beigmeifle^, unb meift mp in ben 
^ ticfjlen .^erBer, ba^ p bag -^aubt an feucBte Ollaueui fcBIage, 
f na^ Breipit minfle, tiaume, mie p il^m pifen moUte, menu 

I IS B^effeln mp nicBt Ia|niten, mte icf; il;m |)elfen murbe. — 

I OIuii Bin p jrei, unb in ber I^rcipit Iiegt bic Olngjl ber 

j c<jHi&fiua DfmmacBt. — felBli Bemup, npt fa^ig, ein ©Iieb nacB 
' ewtuwsi.'i^lLfetnei t^ulfe 311 rul^ien ' Op leibei, aip ber fleine 3:!I;etI.bmi 

I > . . cm f » m »*. . m . r. . •/■epe 

, ^ ■'■c. ^ * -t" : 

20 O . • ‘ ■ , I ' 

plepen, ppen — ©latfenButg — ©i ift’g ' — ©lenbei gutei 
SKann, Sein ©cBPfal BleiBt jt^B mniier glep_, S5ctn BtcBcBen 
ofnet 5)tr bie iip^d^e J^ir, itnb ac^, ju mep unfeligei 
Sufanimenfuiift ' t 

25 SSratBetiBitrg fiitt auf. 

J?: I a r dB e n. Su fomiufi fo Blep unb pucBtern, OSraiJens 
Burg ' mag iji’g 

SBratfenBurg. 5 )urcB Itmmege unb ©efapen fip’ p 
5 )tcB auf. ®ie grofen ©trafen finb Befe|t^ burcB ©a^cljen 
' 30 unb biir^ OBinfet pB’ p mp 311 5 )tr gepBIem 

^lardB^n. IS^isaBI'/ mie ift’g 2 


'4 


a5ra(fcn5xtrg (ttibcm cv jt(® f^t). QW;, .^lare, la^ nttc^ 
wetnen. 3c^ Itefif i:^n ntt^t @r tear ber xei^e STOann 
lo^te b^ Qlxmen einjigeS ©c^gf gur Beffeiit 9Beibe I;eru6er'Sut^Xa 
3^ |)a6’ i:§n nte rex fluent; ©ott :§nt mi^ treu gefc^affeix xmb®**^&eM%! 
nxeic^. 3n ©ct^mexsen mein 3eBen bon mtr niebex, xtnb 5 
gu bexfc^madjten ^offt’ id) jeben 2!ag 
^ I a r c:^ e It SSeigif ba§, SratfenBurg ' SSergtf ©id) 
felBft. ©ipxid^ mix bon i^m ' Sfi’S ma|)r 2 3{i er berur^* 
t^eiit ^ 

SSra d enBxirg, Sr ift’g ' 3c^ meif el gang genau. 10 , ' ' 
.^laxc^eiu Unb leBt noc^ * 

SSratfenBxirg 3a, er leBt noc^. 

,5?:I arisen* QBie mitlfl 5)u bag berffcBern? — 

J5;i)xannei eimorbet in bex 0Zat[)t ben < ^errltc^en ' ffior alien cvl, 
5(ugen bexBorgen flieft fein ffilut Q IengftIi(B im ©cBIaf e 
Iiegt bag BetauBte Q3oIf xiub iraumt bon 3Iettxing, txaumt 
il;icg ol^nmadjtigen SBnnfc^eg SifuHung/ inbef unmittig u6er 
Xing, fern ©eijl bte 2BeIt berlaf t Sr ifi ba'^m ! — S!aufb^e 
inid) nic^t ' 5)id} nic^t • 

S6r a (B^enBurg* , ^lept, gemtf^ er JeBtJ| 7 -Xtnb leibeX/ 20 
eg Bereitet ber ©i^a^ier bem SSoIfe, bag er gertxeten mitt, ein 
flUcBterlicIjeg ©c^aufptel, gemaltfam jebeg •^erg, bag nac^ 
g-icit)ett ficB regt , aitf eimg git gerfntxfc^em 

JXIaxcl^en. 3al}re foit unb gelaffen aitc^ mem 
S!obegxtxtI}eiI axtg ' 3d) manble ben feitgen ©efilben fc^on asaJ^-^c 

nal)cr xtnb nn^er, mir me'^t bex ^l^roft nug jenen ©egenben beg 
S^riebeng fd)on I)eriiBer. ©ag’ an 
SSratfenBurg. 3d) fount’ eg an ben SBac^en mexfen, 
axtg Sdeben, bte Balb ba, Balb bort ftelen, baf auf bem SBtarfte 
ge[)etmntfbolI et n ©cBrectiii)) guBexeitet mexbe. 3c^ fc^ti^ burd^ 3° 
©eitenmege, burd) Befannte ©angc nac§ meineg 33cttexn -§aiife, 
xinb fal; aug einem <§intexfenfter nac^ bem SWarfte. — Sg 
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Sgmont. 


tt3el)tcn S^adetn in .i^reife f!panifc^er (Solbaten 


t)in unb HDiebet:, fc^te mein nngemot}nte§ 5tuge, nnb 
ber 0lac[;)t j^g mir ein fc^marjcg ©eiujl e ntgegen, ge=s 


•1 


laiimig, X)oc^ mu giaufie bpr bem €nfiriff ©efd^aftig 
5 wmen SSiele itug§ um^cr bemu^t, mag noc^ bon >§oIjmerX 
m^tf nnb fic^tbar mar, mit formal jem 3.uc§ cinljuXtenb ju 
bcitieiben 2)ic Sreipben beaten fie jufe|t aucb 
fat) eg mo^I @te fd)tenen bie S!Beti)e etneg gia^Xi^en 
1 ^ ^l^nL7l*v\. b pibei dtenb- nt begebn ©in mei^eg Jtruciftr, bag burcb bte 
lo SRacf)t mie @iiber bllnfte, marb an ber einen 0elte 
|(Ui^cy>,(>J*^^f■gefte(ft. Set) fa'^, unb fa"^ bie fdmecfii(X)e ©emi^eit immer 
gemiffer SilocX) manften S^aclein X)ie unb ba X)erinn , admal^fub 
mic1)en fie unb ertofc^cn iJtuf emmal mar bie fcXjeupic^e 
©ebmt ber 0la(^t in I’^rer Shutter ©c^oof juru(bgefct;it 
IS .flarcfien ©titt, S6ra6'nburg ' 0lun ftilX' Saf biefe 
” mJL ineiner ©eeie rut)h® aSerfe^munben fmb bie ©e* 

f^eufiei, unb bu, X)oIbc 0lad)t, leti;’ beinen 2)^antel ber ©rbe, 


bie in ft(^ gaX)it , fie tragt nii^t langer bie 
reift it)ie tiefen ©fsalten graufenb auf, unb bnirfcb t bifg 


©Dtt,^n^e jutn geiigeij ^er ^efqa^^ boi beg^i^ 
aSotcii Tf)ei(iger SBeiii'^rung^’^pi TO^ ^egel imb ~ 8anb e, unb 
er umgiejit ben 8'reunb nut miibem ©ebumne r; er fut}it iljn 
bie maebt jur 8:r€ibeit fanft unb ftitt. Unb auct) mem 
0 \ Xs sffieg ge^t bcimlicb in biefer iDunfetbeit, t'^ni ju fiegegnen 

93 1 a cf c u b u i g (fie aufbaltenb) 3)tein tJlinb, mo^in ^ 
aCBag magft 5Du2 

JXiaictien ^eife, Siebei, baf 0tiemanb eimadjie, baf 
mu ung felbft nidjt mccten' .Kennfi £)u bieg f^tafctjcfien, 

‘ 10 SSiaclenburg 2 3d) nabm ©u’g feberjenb, alg ®u nut uber= 

edtem 3^ob nft ungebidbig biobteft. — Unb nun, mein 
S^ieunb — ■ va^cJoUvUi 
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SradenBurg 3n after -^elttgen 0lamcn ' — 

J^Iaid^eit, tDu l[jmbcr|i mc^tS S^ob i|l mein ^5:!§eit ' 

Unb gonne mir ben fanften, fc^nelCen Xob, ben 2)u 2)ir felbft 
'bereiteteft ©leB mil 2)eine >§anb ’ — 3m QlugenBIi^, ba ict) 
bie bunite ^pfoite eroffne, ang bei Jem Oiucfweg i% fount’ s 
t(^ nut biefem >§anbebiucf 5)ii fagen, vote fet;r tc^ 5)tc^ geliebt, 
vote fet)r id) tSic^ Beiainmeit. 3Kein 58iuber ftaiB mir jintg_, 

2)id} voa^It’ id) feme ©tetle gu ei[e|en ©§ vmbeifiJiad) tDein 
■^erg, xmb qualte flc^ nnb mic^, sjeitangteji f}eif nnb tmmei 
^etfer, mag ®ir nitC}t Befc()ieben mar. SSergieB mir nnb leb’ to 
mof;!' Saf mic^ tDid; SBruber nennen' ©g ifl ein 0iaine, . 
ber biel 0tamen in fid} faft 0timm bie Ie|te fd}one 
aSfume ber ©cf^etbenben mit tieuem emergen ab — nimm 
biefen ’ — 2)er ^$!ob bereinigt 5lfteg, SBiacfenburg , wig , 

benn auc b ufc ^5 

' * # ■!; — ‘ 

93r acfeiiBiirg. ©0 tnf mid) nilt t£)ii llerbcn' 

3;£}eile ' ©g tft genug, gmei Sefien aii§guIofd}en 

t ar e n SBIeib ' 5)n foftjt teOen, fannjt teben — 

(©tef)’ memer SKiittei bei, bie of}ne bic^ in Qtiinutt; fid} bei= 

ge£}ren murbe. ©ei d}r/ mag icfi i£}r ntd)t niel^r feui fann ' 20 

3e6t gufaninien nnb bemeint mid). SBemeint bag SSateilanb 
nnb ben, ber eg altein eif)atten tonnte' 5Dag f)entige ®e= jn 
fd}Iec^t miib biefen Sanimer nicbt tog , bie 9But'^ ber 3fiad)e^^]f^*J2^ 

feibft bermog tt}-n nid)t gu titgen ^ebt, 3f)r Stiinen, bie W' 

3eit noc^ t}in, bie feme Qnt niet}r i|i. v§eut ftet}t bte SSeit 25 
anf einmat flittj eg ftodt tt}r j fieigtan f^ nnb mem ^ulg 
fcfitagt fanm nod} menige 3Jtuinten. Seb’ voot}t ' 

3Sracfenbnrg, © tebe 5)n nut itng, mie mil fur ©id} 
attein ' 5)n tobteji nng in bir, 0 leb’ unb teibe. SKir 

molten nngeitienntic§ 5)ir gn beiben ©eiten ftetjn, nnb immer 30 
ac^tfani foCt bie Siebe ben fd}onflcn Sroft in i|)ien teben» 
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btgen QUmen S)it; Berciten. @ei unfer> Unfer' 5(^baifntd^t 
fngen, mem, 

.^larc^en. Setfe, SSiatfertburg ' ©u fu^Iji nic^t, mag 
5)u SBo ^^offmmg JDti eift^etnt, tft mir aScijmeif* 

5 Iimg 

aSratfenfiurg, 3:^§eile mtt ben Sefienbigen bte -^ojfs 
nung > SBerroetr am 3tanbe beg SlBgritubg, fc^au’ ^jutaB mtb 
fte^ aiif ung jitntcf. 

^ t a i e rt. 3(^ |?a6’ iiBermimben ruf’ mtc§ ni^^t micber 
10 jum ©tieit 

SSracf ertButg. S)u Bifi BetauBt^ ge^uBCt tn 0^ad)t, 
fiic^jt 5)u bie S'lefe. 0li)(| ifi mc§t jebeg eriofc^en, nod; 
manc^er 3^ag — 

( a r e tt. > UeBer S)td; SCBe^ ' 2Be^ ' ©raitfam 
15 jerreifeji 2)u 
graucn, ber 5!ag 
miber SBiCten graxten ' 8'urd^tfam fdjaut bei SBui^i aug 
fciuem fienfier, bie Slac^^t lapt einen [c^marjen S^Iecfcn junicf 
er fc^aut, iinb .htic^teilic^ ttxac[}|1: tm Sic£}te bag ^?o}bs 


geruji — 9leu Iei^f^'*5^nbet bag entmei^te^’'^ffc'ii^lF’fetn 




^^^‘Bater auf ®te ©mine luogt ftct; nic^t 
©tunbe ntc^t BejetcBneit/ in ber n fieiBen 
fofif Xrage gef;it bte 3 ctger tC;ren 2 Beg, unb erne ©tunbe 

3'“ ' 

25 ^c^eucfit^ beg Sbrgbitg^r^nung tn bag ©i^ (©le tvut 
anS gentler, afs fatje fie ftdB urn, mtb tnnft I;etniiid) ) 
SratfenBnrg iore > ^H'iare ’ 

I a r e n (gei)t itai^ bent Sifif unb tviuft bag SBaffer) ‘§ter 
3^eji' 3c^ locBe ©t^ ntc^t nacfi. 3^^n’, mag ®n 
30 born!; leB’ moI}I. £ofc^e biefe Santee fittt nnb o'^ne 3aitbemi ' 
tcB gel)’ jur 9lnf)e. ©djletd^c 5)tc^ fncl)te meg, jte^e bte 3^£)ur 
na^ 2)tr ju, ©ttfl ' 9Secfe meme SKnttei nic^t ' ©el)’, 


r\ 
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rettc > Sflette 5) id), trenn 2)u mc^t mein 3}Jorbei 
fc'^einen nnUfi. (Sib ) 

93 r n c£ c n 6 u r g ©le Taft mid) jum lenten 3KaIe mte 
tmmer D, Jennie eine 5Dienfc^enfeeIe fu^Ien,* tme fte ein 
IieBenb jerretf en Jann. ^e To^ nn^ |1:e^n,'1ntl^ 5 *^^ 1 ' 

itber^en, unb Sob gJetc^ berl()aft — 9llXein 

gu jierfien ' — 2Beint) 3()t £ te6enb in ' .^ein l()arter ©c^itffcit 
ifi alg metn0 ' @ie tl()eiit mit mir ben SobeStroi^fen, nnb 
fcl}idt mic() meg, bon i^irer ©eite meg ' ©le gicl§t mtiC; nad), 
unb ftoft tn§ JJeben mic^ ^urud. D @gmont, melc^ :^rei§- 10 
muibig 5^000 fadt S)tr ' ©le ge^t .boraii; ber .Stranj be0 . ^ 
©ieg0 nu0 tJ;ier ^anb S)ent/^’1Smtgtoeir^j?rf‘^l^nnmH^ 
i Sir enigegen ' — Unb foU tc(| folgen, mieber fetin)cirt0 J 
p:dpt, ben unau0lbfd)ti(i()en £fieib m Jene SBo^nungen 'i)nnu 
Bcrtiagen^ — Qtuf @rben ift feiit 9SieiBen mel()r fur mic^, unb 15 
^ott’ unb ^unmeUBjeten flfetc{)e Dual. SBie mare ber SGeis 
nid}tung ©c^i^tmtjmi^ smt Ungiudfeligen tmtUommen ' 

SSiadenBuug get)t aB ; bag Sf)catei BietBt eintge 3nt unuevanbert 
(^tne 9Jiu[if, ^latcbeuS St ”■ " bte Sam^e, me(d;e 

SBuidcnBiug au^jutofciicn 'uugeinat auf, bauu 20 

erlifd;t fte. a3alb oeiioanbett fit^ bev @cBaimla| tn ba^ 

@ e f a n g n i f . 


(Sgwont hegt fc(itafenb auf bem iRui)eBette entilefit etn ©eiaffel 
mtt ©d)(uffctn, unb bie St)tii tfsutftd} auf ©icnev mtt ffaiMn ticten 
Ijetein ; ti)ucu fotgt ^crbtnanb, SUBaS ©oBn, unb ©lira, 25 
Begleitct »on ©etuaffueteu (Sgmout fatjvt attS bem ©djiaf auf 


(Sgmont, 9Ber feib 5i}r, bie 3^r mtr unfreunbtid) ben 
©d)iaf bon ben 9(ugen fc^uttelt ^ SBa0 funben Sure ^jj^igen, 
unfidjern 9SIide uur nn ® SBaium biefen furc()ierlicf)en ^iufs 
jug 2 9[BeId)cn ©d)ieden0traum fommt 3(u ber l;gIBermac^ten 30 
©eete 

©iT ba, Un0 fc^idt ber «§er3Dg,lDi!r 3)ein urtf;eu anjUf 
funbigen. 
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©gtuont. SSringlt 2)u ben ^enfer aud^ mit, eg ju 
boKjie'^en ? 

©lib (I SSeimimn e§; fo imifi Su mffen, mag S)einei 
maitet ' 

5 ^ g m 0 u t ©0 giemt eg nnb (Surent fc^anblictjen 

SSegmnen ' 3n STta^t gebiutet utib in Sflact^t bolIfut)it, ©o 
inog biefe fierce bei Ungered^tigfeit ftd) berbetgeit ' — 
Siiitt fu^n §eibor, bei 5)u bag ©c^mert bei|)uttt xinter bem 
Si)?antel tragfi ' <gier ifi ineut ‘§au:i3t/ bag fretefte, bag le bie 
10 iSsjiannet bom Dlumbf gciiffen. 

© 1 1 b a. Su irifi ' SlBag geie^te Oitc^ter Befct;[ief en^ 
meiben fte boint QCngeftc^t beg 3:!ageg mc[}t beiBergen, 
(Sgmont. ©o uBeijieigt bie i5^ie(^t;eit jeben aScgitff nnb 
©ebanfen. 


IS © 1 1 b a (nnmnt etnem 5)at)ajlc[)enbctt baS IhtBeit aB, cntfaCtet 
Htib Ciefi) „3m ‘ '* nnrb fraft Befonbeiei 

bon ©etner SDhijefiat __ * ^ ** ©emalt, a£le feme 

llnteitfjanen, mef ©tanbeg fte feten, jugfeicf; bte S^ittei beg 
tgolbnen 23(iefeg ju iic^ten, e ifenne n mtr— '* |vwrh.<rw^t 4 .^cl| 
20 ©gmont. J?ann bie ber J^onig uBertragen^ 

©lib a „®rfennen mir, nac^ ^o^at^ gei genauer, ge? 
fe|[tcBcr Unteifud[}ung/ Std) ^eimic^ ©lafen ©gmont, ^un^en 




Jfor^en 


Ur* 

fhnS 


bon ©anre, beg v§od^beiiotI;g fctjulbig, nnb f^^ 
baf’ 2 )n nut bei S’nt[;e beg einBiecBenben ‘ 

25 bem Jteifei anf ben WUxlt gefn^it, nnb bort ^^om Sb^ftctjt J 

3Serrntf)ei nuj^em ©^wie 
bomS^en gunx3tok geBia^t meiben fotteft. ©egeBen SBrnffel 
am — " (Saturn unb SatjejaBt meiben uubeutInB gctefen, fo ba^ fte 
. ber 3u^oier mc§t beifeBt) »/ 

30 ,,5’eibinanb, ^^eij^og bon 5ttBa, aSoif^ei 

beg ©etic^tg ber S'^’btfe*" 


Ill 


5 

25u toetft mm ©etn e§ HelBt 5Dti wenige 

2 )i(^ brein ju eigc 6 en, S^ii ‘§auS ^_££j|etteu xmb bon ben 
JDeuugen Qlbfdjieb net;mem‘^« S-^ tuW-4u^»vem 

HJL 

©til) a mlt bem ©efotge gef)t ab Bleibt 3 ‘fvbmanb unb jroet 
g'cicfeln; baa Sifjcatet xft ntapxg eiteud)tet 5 

(S g ni 0 n t (fjat erne SBeite, m ftd} tietfenft, |iif[e gejlanben, u«b 
©tttia, ot)«e ft(^ uwsiife'^en, aBgetjti laffen (Si gtauBt ft^ affem unb 
ba ei bic Slugen auf()eBt, eiBticft ei SUBaa ©o^n) 2 )u uiib 

BfeiBjl: ^ SSitljl: S)u mem ©^ifiaunen, mem ©ntfel^en nob^ 
bmc^ Seme ©egenmart Beimcl)ien^ SBilIjl: Sii nocC} etma bic lo 
mitlfommene SSotf^aft Semeni SSatei Brmgen, bnf id) 
maunlic^ ijeijmeifle ^ ®el) ' ©ng’ it)m, fag’ il)m, ba^ er 
mebeu uud) iio(^ bie StSelt Belugt bem 0 ^^uf)mfuc§tf 

tigen, mirb matt e§ eifi t;mter ben ©c^uftcrn leife 
bann laut unb tauter fagen, unb menn cv cmfi bon btefem 15 
®i:pfet t;eia6|iteigt, meiben taufenb (©tunmcn eS if)m entgegen 
rufen 0lict)t ba§ SBot)! be§ <ataat6, nictjt bie SBurbe beS 
^onig§/ ntc^t bie Otu[;e bev ^lobmjen t)aBcn it;n ^leitjer 
geBiai^t* Um fern fetBft mitten t)at er t^ueg geint^en, baf 
ber ^rieger im Jt^riege gette ©r l^at btefe ungetjeure aScr^ 20 
mtirung enegt, banut man femer Bebuife. Unb id} fatte 
ein D:pfei femes niebrtgen '§affeS, femeS Hemtid;cn 0 teibeS. 

3 a, idj meij) e§, unb ufi barf eg fagen, ber ©teiBenbe, bei 
tobtlid; a[5eimunbete fann eg fagen SOtid) t)at ber ©mgebitbete 
Beneibet , mid; mcgjutdgen t;at er tange gefonnen unb gebad)t 25 
©c()on bamaig, atg mu, nod; iunger, nut Surfetn fbielten, 
unb bie >§aufen ©olbeg, enter nad) bem anbetn, bon femer 
(Seite jtt mtr t;eru 6 ereitten, ba fianb er grlmmtg, tog ©etaffen== 

;f)ett, unb mnertic^ beijet;rte tt;n bie ^tergernif, nteC;r u 6 er 
mem ©tud, atg u 6 er feinen 9Seitu|l. ttloc^ ermnere id; 30 
mic^ beg funtetnben SStictg, ber berratf)erifcf)en SStaffe, atg 
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tt)ir art einem offentfi^cn S^efle Sor sjteten taufenb SO'Jenfc^ett 
imi bie SBette fc^offen, @r forberte mt(^ auf, xtnb Beibe 
SRattonen jianbett; bic (a^ianier, bte 0ltcbetrIanber wetteten 
unb tvunft^teit. ubeiwanb feme .fugel ivrte, bie 
5 ttieine traf^ ein lauter S’reubenfc^rei ber SKemigen but Brad) 
bie ;&uft. SRun trifft nni^ fein ©efdjo^. (Sag’ ifmt, bap 
ti^’g iretf, bap i(^ i|n fennc/ bap bte SBelt jebe (Siege§jeicpen 
Deracptet, bic em Bleinei ®ei{l erfcpleicpenb aufridjtet. 
Unb 2)u, tcenn einem 6 of)ne mogtn^ ift, bon ber <Sitte be§ 
10 9Sater§ ju mei^en, nBe Beijeiten bie 0d;ani, inbem 2)u 5)icp 
fur ben fcpamp:, ben 2 )u geine bon ganjem -^eigen berel;ren 
mocptefl ' 

fferbinanb 3cB pore 2 )icp an, opne S)icl) ju iintei= 
Brecpen > 5 )eine 93oiimirfc lapen loie Jbetilfcplage auf emeu 
is-^elin^ icp fuple bie ©ifcputterung, nBer icp Bin Bemaffnet 
Su trifpt inicp, 5)u bermunbeft micp mcpt, fiipIBar tfi uiir 
aHein ber (Scpuietj, ber niir ben 5Bufen jerreipt. SBepe niir I 
SiBepe' 3^ folcpen 5tnBIicf Bin icp aufgeibad)fen, ju 
einem foicpen (Scpaufpieic Bin icp gefenbet! 

20 ©gniont. ©ii Bticpfl in .^iagen aug^ S®a§ ruprt, irnS 
Befunimeit ©icp^ 3{i e 0 eine fpate Ofeiie, bap 5)u bei fcpanb=^ 
tupen a3eifcpmorung Semen Sienji geliepen ^ Su Bift fo jimg, 
unb pa^ ein gtiirflicpeg 5lnfepn. Sii marft fo jutiauticp,-fo 
fieunblicp gegen nmp @o^|gng’ up Step fap, mar icp nut 
25 Semein SSater^Beifi^itf'/^’^b eBen fo beifieCtt, berp:e'ttter 
alS er, locEft Su niicp”m bo 8 0te| Su Biji ber QtBfcpeutupe > 
SBer ipni traut, mag er e§ auf feme ©efapr tpiiii; aBer 
mer fur^tete ©efapr. Sir ju beitinuen^ ©ep ' ®ep> Olaitfie 
mu nicpt bie mentgen ^liigenBIicSe ' ©ep, bap up micp fammte, 
30 bie SSett, iinb Sicp jiieifi, bergeffe ' — 

S'erbinanb. SffiaS foft icp Sir fagen^ Bep jiepe unb 
fepe Sup an, unb fepe Sip nicpt, unb fuple mip nipt. (SoBt 
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tc6 nucf> cntfif ufftgcn 2 (ioff id' S'!! !>eiftcf'eiit, ba§ ic^ erjl: 
H'at, eifi ijan^ ^u(c|t be§ S 3 atcro ‘Jltfic^ten eifu§i^ baf tdj 
afs ent 1305111111130116^^ ein ietrofoB 9Bcif3eug I'emoS ilBiftenS 
I'anuofto ? 2Bay fruc6tor o, ireldjc iWoinun^ Sit bon mu Iiabcn 
iiiagft 2 Su 6ift soiloion , mib id) lliigtucffidjei t^o(;e luir 5 
iia, urn Sirs 311 beiitd'orn, um Sic6 ju Bejanimorn. 

(i g 111 c n t ClSoId'o foiiuerbare 3 timnie/ irelc^ out itneis 
uaitotoi Jroft fo^e^iiet mtr aiif bom iBege 311m ©rafie^ 

Su, Sot’ll memos eitfcn, mcineS fafi einjigeit iioinbeS, S)u 
£'obaiieifi nud', Su hfi iitc^t initer ineinen 2 )torbcrn^ Sage, 10 
roDo' Jur iron foft icb ndi l^alten^ 

5 e r b 1 11a n 0 ©liiufamer 3 }viter ' 3a, ic^ erfenne Sic^ 
in biefeui iBofot'to Sn fannteil: inein t^oij, incine ©eftnnnng, 
tne Su fo oft alS Srbt|ett eincr jaitlic&en COtiittcr fd^otteft. 

bit gtoicfi ju t'llbon, faubtofi Sii mic^ ^icrSer, Siefen ^5 
SKann am .Stanbo be» ga&nonben ©labeS, in bei ©eiratt 
einfeS fritlfiirticfion SobeS 311 fe'^en 3trlngil Su mi^, baf 1^ 

1)011 tieffien Sc6mer3 embpiibe, bof id^ tauB gegen atteS 
^dntffal, bap ic^ nneni^pnbtid) irerbc, eS ge[c^et;e mir 
iraS iroUe, 3 ^ .20 

©gmont, 3 (^ erjiaiine' S^affe ' Stc^e, robe trie 
ein 2)Janiu 

5'erbtnanb D bap ic6 ein SBeiB irare' Sap man mir ^ 
fagen toniite ©aS ruBrt Sic^ ^ syg^jg 2 

mir ein groperes, ein iingcf'eurereS XleBel, niac^e mi^ jum 25 
3 cugen enter fc^rcdtid^ern S^at , n^ trill Sir banfen, icf) 
iritt fagen* ©§ trai nn^tS. 

©gmont, Su berlieifl' Si^* 9 Bo Btfi 
lierbinanb. iiap btefe Seibenfd^aft rafen, lap mic^'XoSs 
goBunben flagen ' 3^ trift ni^t fianb^mft fd^emen, irenn 30.* 

^ttteS in mir 3umfniiimenBn^t. Sid^ foU ic^ ^ner feln^ — 
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5)ic^ 2 — dg i|| entfe|tic§ > S)u nii4) 

fottft ®u nuct; sjerfie^ett^ @gmont ' (Sgmont' (3t)in itm ben 

-Safe faffenb) 

Sgmont* Sofe mix bag ®e()eimmf' 

S S'eibinattb. .tein ®et)eimmf 

®gmont- SSte betcegt 2)i(^ fo ttef bag ©d^tcffat eineg 
fiembeu SJZanneg 8 

Seibinaub 91tc^t fbemb > S)u biji nnr ntd)t fiemb 
2)ent Slame raai'g, bet niir in ineiner etfien Sugenb g(eid) 
10 einem ©tern beg -Simnietg entgegenfeud)tete. 2Bte oft f)a6’ 

_ Jcf> na(^ 5)ir gef)Dic^t, gefiagt ' 2)eg Jltnbeg -Soffnung ift bet 
^ungting, beg Sungtingg bet SKann. ©o fiiji 3)u bot mlt 
l§er gefdfritten , unmet bot, unb ofine 0teib fa£; ict; 5)icf; bot, 
nnb fcf)titt Sit nac^/ nnb_fi^unb fort. SRun £;offt’ id; 
IS enbfid; Sid; gu fe(;en, unb fa^ Sicfi, nnb mein >Serg ffog Sir 
entgegen. Sid; I)att’ ic§ mit Beftinimt/ unb ma^£te Stc^ anfg 
SReue/ ba ic^ Stc^ faf), 0lun fioffl’ ic^ erft mit Sir gu fein, 
nut Sir gu febeii/ Stc§ gu faffen, Sic^ — Sag ift nun 2£deg 
meggefc^nitten, unb id; fetie Sid; ^ler ’ , . v ’ ' 

20 @gmont. 2Itein fFreunb, menn eg Sit mo^I tf;un 
Jann, fo nuiim bn IBajt^eiung^ baf im etjien ?tugenblid 
mein ®emutlf Sit" enigege'iifnm ' ’Unb fore mict;' Ji^af 
ung ein tuftgeg 3iBort unter einanber mecffein ' ©age 
nut Sfi eg bcr firenge, ernjie SSide Seineg ffiatetg, mid; 
25 gu tobten ^ 

f^erbinanb. ®r ift’g ^ ^ 

©gittont. Siefeg Itrtfeil mate ni^t ein leereg ©d;teds=" 
5ilb, micf gu angjiigen, burcf 3'urd;t unb Srofung gu jfrafen, 
micf gu erntebrtgen, unb bann nut foni 9 tid;er ®nabe mid; 
somieber nufgufeBen® 

S' e r b i n a n b. S^tein, ncf (eiber nein ' 5(nfangg fd;meid;efte 
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ict; mit fetSfi mtt biefei auSrcei^enben ^offnung^ imb fc^on 
ba em^jfanb tc^ imb (Sc^meij, S)ic§ tit biefent Buibanbe 
gu fe(}en O^mt ift eg raiiHtcf}, ift geiinf Olein, ic^ tegteie 
micC) ntdjt, SBer giebt titir eiue ^ulfe, tner einen bent 
Unb et me tbit djen ju entge^en® * 5 

©gmottt <So ^ore mi(^ ' SBentt Seine ©eele fo ge= 
maltfaiit buiigt, niicf) gu tctten, menn Sit bie lte6eiiiiacf}t 
beiabfc^enft, bte micf) gefeffelt ^alt, fo rette mid) ' Sie 
0(ugen6(ide ftnb JoftBar Su 6ij1: beg Olftgemaltigen iSoljii, 
uiib felbp: gemaftig — Baf img entfiietjen ' Sd) feiine bte 10 
SBege, bte SKitteC fomien Sit iid'- font. Olui 

biefe SKaiteiit/ nut itentge 50ieilen '.re 'i m bon-nieinen 
S'temiben Sofe bie[e §8aiibc, bttnge mtc^ gu d)nen itnb fet 
unfei. ®emi|3, bet .l^ontg bnntt Sa beieinft ineine Oftettung 
Se|t ift et ubeitnfdjt, unb Oieffeidjt ift ifim Otdeg iiiibcfannt 15 
Sctn OSntet magt; unb ble OJtqcftat muj? bag (5)efdet;ene 
biftigcn, menn fie ftd) and) baboi eutfe^ct Su bcnfft^ D 
beitfe nut ben OBeg bet ffiedjeit nug ' ©fuic^ unb nafue bie 
>§Dffnung bet tefienbigen 0eetc ' 

S^etbinanb. ©djmetg, 0 fd^metge ' Su beime^ift nut 20 
jebeni SBoite iiieine OSeigmeiftung >§iei tfl fein Otugneeg, fein 
Sftatt), feme S'tuct)t — Sag qimtt niic^, bag gieift unb faft 
nut tote nut .Etauen bie SSiiift Sd) |a£)e fetbft bag Otch 
jufammengegogen;, id} fenne bie f"' g id} 

mei^, itie jebei J?id)nl}eit, jebei B." lI' t 1. ftnb, 25 

id} fid}fe ntid) nut Su unb nut aHcn '^Inbein gete|}elt, SBuibe 
ic^ ftagcn, Ijatte id} tttd}t 5tt(eg beifudit^ 3^ fcmen S^ufen 
t}afie id} getegen, geiebet unb gebeten (Ei fd}tdte nud) t}teit}ei, 
urn Ottleg, loag bon £e£seng(uft unb liieube nut nut lebt, in 
bicfem Otugenbtide gu geiftoten. 3° 

G g III D n t XXnb feme Otettung ^ 

I 2 
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i S^erbinanb. .feme' 

i 

I (J g m 0 n t (imt bem jyufe jlantpfcnb) J?emc 0 fiettung ' — 

I — 0u^e§ £e6en ' ©c^one fieunbftc^e @eit)o£;nC;eit be^i 

1 1 Safeing unb SBufeng, bon ©ir foU tc^ fc^eiben, [o gc= 

|! *5 laffen [ctjeiben ' int 3 :!umurie.bet untet betn 

. i ©eiaufd} bei SBaffen, in beo Bfiftieuung beg ©etuinmefS 

I giebji S)u nia ein f{ucf}tigeg ^eSeroo:^!^ 2:'U niinmft femen 

eiligen 5 £ 6 [d}teb/ beifurgeft iuct}t ben 5 tugen 6 £ic£ bcr 2!ien= 

^ nung 3cf) fott ©eine >§anb faffen, 5)ii noc^ einmaf m bie 

i 10 'Jfugen fe^n, Seine @c^onc, Semen SGBertI) ied)t Ie6£;aft 

I, fidjlen, imb bcmn mic^ entfc^Ioffen fogrei^en unb fngen 

liable l)in' 

*1 8'eibinanb Unb ic^ fod baneben fie'^n, sufe^n, Sid) 

■''j nic^t ^a£ten, ntc^t ^mbctn fonnen ' D ioetd)e (Stinmie reic^te 

I I I- jui flage ' SSeIdjeg •^erg fioffe nic^t au§ [emen SSanben bor 

i' biefein Sanimei 2 

i (S gin out. S^affe bic^! 

‘ ' S' e X b i n a n b. Su Jannfi Sic^ faffen, Su fannfi entfagen, 

ten fc^xoeien @d)iitt an ber >§anb ber 0cot:^toenbigfeit ^elben^ 
20 inafig ge^n QBag tann id) * 2 SaS fod id) ^ Su uBenoinbcft 
Sid fetbft unb ung, Su uBeifie'^ft; id) uBeileBe Std) unb 
nud fedfl. Sei ber Sreube beg SOZn^lg I)al3’ id) mem Sid)t, 

, un (Setimmiet ber @d)£ad£ meme Sal)ne berloren. ©dal/' 

j beimoxien, tiu6’ fd)emt niir bie 

1 25 ©ginont Sunger Sxeunb, ben id bind em fonbeifiaieg 

j @dtdfnl giigletd gemmne unb beifiere, ber fui intd) bte 

‘ j 5 !obegfdmerjen em^finbet, fur mid biefen 

, I 'SCugeidlidcn an , bu bcilierft mid nid)t. SBax bir mein 

Seben em ©fjiegel, in toeldem Su Sid 6etrad)teteft, 
30 fo fei eg aud mem i$!ob Sie 2 rienfd)en fmb nicf)t nur gu^ 
fammen, menu fte deifammen flnb_, and ber (gntfeintc, ber 
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Qffigefc^tebnc Ie6t ung 3c^ Tefie ©ir unb :^a^e intr geniig 
gele6t Sitneg jeben Siageg ic[; nuc^ gefieut^ an jebem 
5 !age mit rafrf}et SCBtrhtng nieinc getl^an, mte meui 

©enuffen mii fte geigte Slim eubigt ftc^ bag Sebcn, mte eg 
ftd) fru£;ei, fiu£)ei, fctjon aitf bent ©anbc bon ©labeUngen 5 
I}atte enbigen fomjen. 3dj |oic ,auf ju IcBen , nSer icf} :^a6e 
ge(c6t. ©0 Ie6’ audf'Sii/ ntein S'lcunb, geiri iinb nttt ^nfl, 
nnb fcl)eue ben itob nid)t 

i b t n a n b. Su ^attcfl 2)ic() fui nng erl^alten Jonncn, 
n 1 )altcn fatten 5 )u l^aft 2 )ic() fe!6ci getobtct Dft £;ott’ idj, 10 
meltinhige iWannei nSer 5 )tc^ fptattjcn, feinbfcltge, icoC}!* 
luottenbe, fte firttten lang’ ii6ei ©etnen 9 Bert ^ , bod) enbltd) 
beiemigten , fte ftcfi, Jletner loagt’ eg ju £engnen, 3ebcr 
gefiano Sa, er manbelt cincn gefa^ihc^en SBeg. — 5 Bte oft 
nDunfcfit’ tcf), 2)tcf) tnarnen gu founen ' >§atteft 2)u benn 15 
ieine S'rennbe^ 

©gniont 3 d} toar gcivaint 

g^eibtnanb Unb lote id} fnmftioetfe atte biefe 58 e» 
fd}ulbigungen loieber in bci 5 £nHage fanb, unb Seine 5 [nt= 
loorten ' ®iit genug, Sid} jii cntfd}ulbigen , nid}t tuftig 20 
genug, Std} bon bci ©cl}ii(b 511 Bcfieien — 

® gin out Sieg fet Xiei ©eite gettgt. ®g gfaubt bei 
gOtcnfd} fcin fiebcn ju Icitcn, fid} felbft jii ful}rcn, unb fcin 
Snneifteg nnib umoibeiftcljtid} nad} feincm ©d}ictfale gcjogcn 
Baf ung baiiibet nid}t fhincnj biefcr ©ebaidcn entfd}Iag’ id} 2? 
iiiid} Icid}t — fd}mei bci ©oigc fur biefeg Sanb; bod) and} 
bafui loub gcforgt fcin .itann iiicin £ 6 Uit fur Qjtcle ftcfen, 
mcincin 5 SoIfc Biiebc bungen, fo fticfjt eg loittig Beibei 
itnrb’g nid}t fo locibcn Soc(} eg gicnit bem 2 [)hnfd}cn/ nid}t 
nielji gu ^iiittetu, 100 cr ntd}t iiietji nnifcn fott .ttannft Su 3^ 
bie beibeibcnbe ©cioalt Sciiicg SBateig auff}a(tcii, IcnfeU/ fo 
tt}u’g 5 Bei loiib bag tonncn 2 — £eb’ ioo£}I ! 



3^ eq:binaitb. Sc^i fann mc^t ge§n. 

(gcgmont. nteine Seute S)ir aufa fiefie emlpfo'^reti 
fein' 3d) ^a6e gute 2)?enf^en ju 5)tenem — baf fte nic^t 
jerjlieut, ni^t iitiglu(f{td) wei-beit ' 9Bie fte^t eg uni 3lid;arb, 
5 uietneu (Sc^reiBer ^ 

S' e r b t n a n b ©rifi Sir boiangegangen @ie l^aben t^n 
alg SKitfdjufDigen beg .goi^bencittjS eut:§au:ptet. 

(g gin out. 5time ©eele ' — SRoc^ (Sing/ unb bann leb’ 
tc^ fanii nic&t ine:^i Sng auc^ ben ©eifi gewnltfam 
10 befcfiaftigt, foibert bie S<!atui bod) iumiberfteC}{tcC; tl^ie 

iRed)te, unb une eiu ^inb, umraunben bon bei ©c^Iange, beg 
erqiiicfenben ©c^Iafg gcnie^t, fo legt ber 2)Jube flc^ nod} eimnar 
bor bei 5|3foite beg Sobeg meber unb iid}t tief aug, nig ob 
» er etncn iveitew SBeg gu lonnbern ^ntte — *^001} (Sing — 
. I'S 3cl} fenne etn 2)Iabcben, Su ibirft fte nic^t bein(^ten/ ineil fie 
''•Uicin icnr 9hm ic^ fie IDii ein!pfel}le, fterb' id} iul}tg 2)u 
6t|i ein eofei Ollami; ein aSeib, bag ben ftnbet, ifl geboigcn 
Bebt uieui oltei ^Ibolqil}^ 3ft ei frei® 

SeiDinanb 5)ei niuntie (5)ieig/ bei (Sud} gii iPfeibe 
20 luimci begleitete ^ 

6 g 111 out. S)eifelbe 
S e I b in n n b. (Ex lebt, ei ifi fiei 
(S g in 0 n t ^i meip i§ie 9BoI}mtng , In^ S)ld} bon ifini 
fulnen, unb lo^ni’ iljui nn feui ©nbe, bap ei 5)ir ben 
-5 SBeg gu biefeni IcinM)e feigTl — Beb' iboI}I ' 

Seibuinnb. 3cp ge^e ntd}t 

(S g in 0 11 1 (ibn iiacfi bev }£I}uie biatigenb) Seb’ IbOpI ' 

Sevbtiinnb. D lap nitc§ nod}' 

(£ gill out, Sicuiib, femen 5Ibfcfueb. 

30 (5x t'egleitct Sexbinanbcit big an bic 'Sbui niib leipt ftcb bolt bon i^m 
log. Seibuiaub, betaiibt, eiitfeuit fid} edenb ) 


5- ^Iiifaug 1 19 

6 g m 0 n t (aKein) Seinbfeligei SO^ann * S)u glautte^ ni^t^ 
mir btffe buic^ 2)cmen ©o^n gu erjcigen. 2)urc^ 

Bui id) ber (Sorgen log iinb bei ©cC^mei^ett, ber S'urd^t 
imb jebeg ongftli^eit @cful)lg. @anft unb biingenb forbert 
bte S^fltur il;im Ie|ten .ijl boiBei, eg ift Befdjloffen ! 5 

Unb ttjag bie lei^te S^adjt mtc^ ungcnu^ auf nietnem Sctger 
mac^enb |)icft, bag fc^Iafeit nun nut unBejn)tngIicl)er ©cnji^- 
^eit meine ©tnnen ein. 

@i fe^t fii^ aufg 3 iuI)eBett 2)?uftf 

©uf er ©c^laf ! S)it .f onunfl, inte ein reineg @tucf^ nngcs 10 
Beten, nnevjteljt/ am mtftigften 5 )u lofefi bte Jlnoten ber ^ ‘ 

ftrengen ©ebanfen, beimifc^cfi atte Wilber ber S^icube unb beg 
©ctjmergeg^ nngel^inbcrt flie^t bei Jlietg tnnerer vgarmonten, ’ 
unb_ einget^uttt in gefatltgen Sa^)nf^nn, beiflnfen mx unb 
l;oien auf ju fetn* ' - , ^ , 15 

((Sv cntfcf)[aft, bte SKiiftf BcgCcttct fetneu ©cBtimimci ^intci feutcm 
£agci fcBeuit fi^ bte SWmtci ju etoffnen, etnc gtanjctibe @ifii}etmntg 
jctgt ficf} 35 te B^tetBetf ttt BtntmltftBcnt ©enumbc, bon etitei JtlaiBeit 
uinljloffcn, iitf)t fluf einei SBotte ©te (jat bte guge bon jl(aut)en, unb 
netgt ftd) gegen ben fc£)Iafenben §e(ben ©ic biucEt eine Bebaucinbe 20 
(Sin))ftnbuttg attS, fte fd)etnt t£)n ju Bcflagcn S 3 a£b fa jit fte fid}, unb 
mit aufinuntcinbci ©ckibe jcigt fte if}nt bag SSunbct £Pfci£e, bann ben 
©tab nut bem §ute @te I}eift i(}n fiol} fetn, unb xnbcnt fie i£}m 
anbentet, baf fein Slob ben ^lobingen bie 3'ui£)eit beifd}affen toeibe, 
cifennt fie i[)n atg ©icgei unb ici^t i£}m cinen Sdoibccifianj 9 Btc fie 25 
fid} nut bent iliange bem g^aubtc ua(}et, ntad}t ©gmont cine ^Bcincgung, 
nne ctnei, bet fid} ini ©d}lafe rcgt, beigijtalt, baf ei niit bem ®eftd)t 
aufioattg gegen fic liegt ©le l}alt ben Jbiang ubct feincm §au},tte 
fd}tuebcnb man £}ott ganj bon Uieitcm cine tticgeufd}e 3 }iuftf bon 
Sltommcltt unb !pfeifcn bei bem teifcjtm Sant beifctben beifd}imnbet 3° 
bie (Stfd}cuuing £)ct ©d}ai[ nmb fiatfet Sgmont ctibad}t, bad 
©efangnif tmtb bom SKoigcn maftg ett}el(t ©une cipe ®eioegung 
ijl, lui^ bem -§aubtc ju gieifen ei ftc[}t auf unb fie(}t ftcf) urn, inbcm 
et bte §anb auf bem <§anbte be[}alt ) 

fBetfc^tmtnbcn ift Bet .ilrnnj' fDu fcl^oncg 93 t(b, Bag 5 it(B}t 35 
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(£ g m 0 n t 

be§ JSageS ^at 5)ic^ bevfc^euc^et ' 3a, fie luaren’S, fte toaien 

bereint, bte betben fitfeften 3'reubeit meirteS •gei^eng, 5)ic 
gottlictje 3iei^eit, bon ineinei ©eltebten Boigte fte bie ©eftalt, 
ba§ letjenbe 3)Jab(^en Jleibete ftcf) m bet g^ieunbtn t)nnmfifci)e§ 
5 ©etoanb. 3n cinem einften 5fugen6It(f eifd)emen fie bereiuigt, 
erniier alg lieblic^ STOit filutbeflecften @ot;len trat fie bor 
tmo auf, bie toe^enben fatten be§ (SaunieS nut ®lut befledt 
©§ aai mein SBlut unb bielei ©ofen SSlut. Stem, eS marb 
ntdt nmfonfi bcigoffen ©rfjiettet biird) ' SSiabeS SSoIf ' 
io2)ie ©legcSgottin fut)it 5)tcl) nn' Itnb nne ba§ Sltccr bind; 
©lire 2)amme finest, fo Biec^t, fo let^t ben Sad bei 3:!i)iannet 
jufainmen, nnb fdjmemmt eifaufenb fie bon tt;rein ©utnbe, 
ben fte flcfi anmaft, meg ' . • - 

!£iommctu tialjei 

15 -^OK^ > ‘§011^ ' Sie oft tief mid) bicfer (St§ad gum fteien 

©c^ritt nac^ bent S'elbe bc§ ©treitg nnb be§ @ieg§' Sie 
munter traten bte ®efal)tten auf ber gefnl^itic^en, lufimltdjen 
5Baf)n ' 5lu(^ tef) fd^reite etnem ef)renboden Sobe aiig biefcnt 
<^erJer entgegen , id) fteiBe fur bte gted^eit, fiit bte id) leBtc 
20 unb fod)t, unb ber id midj je^t leibenb obfte. 

^mteigiimb limb utit etnev 3lcif)e fpanifdfei ©olbaten bcfcfjt, 
ireldie ^edebaibcn tvagen 

3a, fidiit fte nui gufammen ' ©ctirieft ©urc Oiettfen, 3fn 
fdnedt mid) ntd)t 3c^ Bin gemot;nt, bor ©ficeren gegen 
“5 su ftefien, unb, rtng§ UiiigeBen bon bent bro|)cnben 

S!ob/ bag mut^ige £eBen nur boBBelt bafd) gu ful;ren« 

Siomuteln 

5)ic^ fc^Iieft ber S'einb bon aden @etten ein ' ©g Blinfen 
(2d)ioeitei , ©reunbe, :^DBern Sut§ ' 3m 9tuden IjaBt i[;r 
30 ©Item, SeiBcr, vKinbei ' 


5 

(SUif bie SBad^e jeigenb ) 

Unb biefe treibt ein '^ol)Ieg SBort be§ ^cirfc^eiS, -nic^t xi)i 
©einut^ @d}U|t (iurc ©utei ' Itnb Suei )^ie6fteg 511 erretten, 
fattt fuubig, n^ie tc^ ©uc^ ein S6eil>te[ geBe 

(S:xotnitteIn ffiSte ei auf bte S^adte fo6 unb auf bie ^ttitextt);u i\u 5 
gefit fa([t bcv SioiBatig , bte 3)hiftf faW eiit «nb fd)Ueft met cmei 
' (Etegcgfi}w!pt)Diuc baS (Stud ) 




NOTES 


Si ft ex Slufsitg 

P 5j 1 2 9li*ntBxuftfcE)tef,tti, ‘cross-bow shooting ’ The etymo- 
logy of the woid Stimbiuft, which was first used in the twelfth 
century, is not quite settled Some consider it as a genuine 
German expression formed from the word Slim, ‘ arm,’ and 
Siuji, ‘breast,’ or the Old High German piuft, ‘split,’ ‘rent,’ 
whilst other philologists, including Jacob Giimm, classify it 
among those expressions which, according to their present 
form, seem to be derived fiom Geiman roots, but which are 
in fact phonetic conuptions of foreign woids, they derive 
SUntsBiui'i from the Middle Latin ‘ arcubalista,’ ‘ arbalista,’ the 
Modern French ‘aibalete ’ The ciicumstance that Stimluipl 
was first used in the masculine and neuter gender would seem 
to speak against its purely German origin 

1 6 Shu IS here an expletive , f}in may be rendered by 
‘ on,’ 01 ‘ away ’ 

Tiansl bci^ imib, ‘that there be an end of it ’ — SUlq used 
as a predicate, denotes ‘ gone,’ ‘ finished,’ ‘ at an end ’ 

1 7 In the clause iicfjmt iiiii’d bocf) iiid)f the present tense is 
used for the futui e in ordei to express the certainty which 
the speaker feels that his competitors will not depiive him 
of the prize 

1 8 The expression Saqe, m conjunction with a possessive 
pronoun, is frequently used in German to denote ‘ the whole 
litetime of a man ’ Here the accusative is used, duration 
of time being expi essed m German, as is the case m Greek, 
and commonly also in Latin, by the accusative 

Hub fo liHii’ id), &c In German the conditional mood is 
employed, since the clause states an inference from an as- 
sumption or supposition wdiich is understood 



NOTES. 


[Act 


l'Z4 

1 10 ©ajit, ‘ to boot ’ The shooting-match was one which 
IS called in German ein Jtouiggfifiie^en, i e he who was the 
most successful shot was ‘ king of the year among the mai ks- 
men ’ (©(^u^enforng) 

1 II The idiomatic expression bafiu ait(| may here be 
rendeied by ‘but then,’ to be placed at the beginning of the 
clause Jetter intimates that Soest is to pay double scot, i e 
twice the amount which each of them has to contribute in- 
dividually to the geneialscoie Gp p 6,1 14 

1 14 Setnanb ctwaiS ab()anbclu, ‘ to buy something of any one ’ 
1 15 @0 stiengthens here the term lange If tianslated at 
all, it should be placed before the lattei woi d 

1 16 Sd)l’ til) stands here for iretnt td) fj)(e The con- 
junction inciin, ‘if,’ may be omitted in hypothetical clauses, 
in which case the latter aie put in an inverted foim When 
the hypothetical clauses are followed by a piincipal clause, 
as in the present instance, the latter is geneially introduced 
by the adveib fo, ‘then,’ which, however, need not always be 
expressed in English The mode of expiession just pointed 
out, which makes hypothetical clauses in German so veiy 
emphatic and concise, forms an important feature m the 
constiuction of the German sentence, and deseives the full 
attention of the student 

3 lt'^ will here best be lendered by the future of the verb 
‘to be ’ 

1 18 ©tent (contracted fi om baieui) xebcn, ‘to have a woid 
in the matter ’ Soest is aware that Buyck is a good shot, and 
IS afiaid that he will cairy off the piize 

1 20 The ^Uufdjiiiciftci, or a 3 iUfcf)ciimcifiei, was a kind of 
‘ harlequin’ or ‘buffoon marker’ at shooting-matches, who, as 
Adelung explains, ‘ pointed out the spot which had been hit 
in the taiget, and made the spectatois laugh by his gestuics 
with his swoid ot lath’ or ®vitfd}c) He used to bow 

in a comical manner to the successful marksman, and it is 
to this that Buyck alludes in saying OteUeieuj, which may be 
rendered by ‘ make vour bow ’ 

1 23 The Latin expression ‘viv at’ (cp the Fiench ‘ vive ’), 
from ‘ vivei e,’ to live, may be rendei ed by ‘ long live,’ 
whethei it stands by itself oi is connected with the adjective 
; but alone may also be rendered by ‘ long li\ e ’ 
(or ‘hurrah’), the verb Iclien being understood 
P 6, 1 I SSare Slletficv, &c The adveib ‘even’ should be 
supplied m this clause 

1 5 td} cud} favjc' The conjunction ba^ is some- 

times used in populai language in exclamations In the 
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present instance ba^ fage may be rendeied by ‘let me 
tell you ' ’ 

1 6 The familial expiession me tjl’^ stands here for 
lit, or itmS gibt c^, what is the matter ? 

1 9 ®tgen here signifies ‘ compared with ’ 

©dilucfcx denotes generally ‘a wretch/ ‘pitiable fellow,’ say 
here ‘ bunglei ’ 

1 10 There is no single and full equivalent in English foi 
the adveib crjl m the sense m which it occuis heie It makes 
the veib more emphatic, coi responding somewhat to the 
Latin ‘ vei o ’ Buyck wishes to say that Egmont is a bettei 
maiksman than he himself when using the crossbow, but 
that with a gun Egmont is sure (eijt) to hit better than any 
one else in the woild In English, the emphasis might heie 
be obtained by placing the conjunction ‘and’ at the beginning 
of the clause On Egmont’s skill in shocting, and on the high 
esteem in which this art was held by the Flemish, see the 
note to p 9, 1 15 

1 12 SInlegeu (a gun, &c ), ‘to level,’ iinmcr rein fifilnar^ gc^ 
fctjoffen, lit he always shoots into the black , say, ‘and the bull’s- 
eye is made’ The adverb vein is here synonymous with 
ganjlid), »ol(jlanbig, ‘ completely,’ and the past participle gefd)oji'ett 
is used to denote the ceitamty of the action, viz as soon as 
he levels he has already made a bull’s-eye 

1 15 9 'ia()icn, ‘to maintain,’ ‘to support’ lUedjinmg, heie 
‘ charge ’ 

1 17 SUiSmac^en is heie synonymous with fejlfd^en, hejliminen, 

' to settle ’ 

1 18 Turn frmtb by ein S^iemba The nonical remark 
contained m this speech is quite appropriate in the mouth 
of Buyck, a staunch partisan of Egmont, who w'as one of 
the chief antagonists of the existing foi eign rule 

1 20 The adverb ja has in similar phrases the force of 
‘ I declare,’ ‘ why,’ &c 

1 2 1 here strengthens the assertion It may be omitted 
in English, unS laffeti, lit ‘leave them to us,’i e respect them 
1 23 ©aituen, ‘to entertain,’ to treat, from ®ajl, ‘guest,’ is 
one of the tew purely Teutonic verbs which end m the foreign 
termination tven (leveii) 

SBiIt itid)t IjaBen, ‘ does not wish,’ ‘ will not allow ’ 

1 24 Sitfcimmculcgeti, here to club together ’ 

1 26 Dlpie 513 vaiitbtj (from the Latin ‘praejudicium’), without 
prejudice to the established custom, 1 e saving, or reseiving 
oui rights Ruysum intimates that he wishes to consider 
Buyck’s offer as an exceptional case only. 
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[Act 


1 27 @^(enbib (with the accent upon the i), from the Latin 
‘ splendidusj’ is used m colloquial language for fvetgcBig, 'liberal/ 
‘ munificent ’ 

(Sg (aufctt ju laffett luo e6 gcbeif)!, is a popular phrase expressing 
‘ to spend freely when pi osperous ’ 

1 30 3^10 2fio[)l, ‘to the health of your’ The now 
obsolete form is the Old High German tro, the genitive 
and dative of the feminine pronoun st (fie) It was formerly 
used m official style moie particularly in connection with 
titles 

P 7j 1 I Jettei, the malcontent tailor, is anxious to remove 
the ambiguity of which the general foim admits, which 
may signify both ‘youi ’ and ‘his’ He therefore substi- 
tutes the more distinct (Sine for Sl)io 

1 2 5Bou >!pera*^u should here be rendered by ‘ heartily/ and 
in the next line but one by ‘ fiom his heart ’ 

Slid) fo fern fo((, ‘must be so ’ 

1 5 Ruysum, being deaf, did not understand the drift of 
Soest’s speech, and seems to think that he has brought out 
another toast Soest, however, merely adds the name of the 
king by way of explanation, without repeating his speech, 
which ciicumstance only increases the amusing misunder- 
standing 

1 7 Kings and princes are addressed by the epithet affei# 
guabigjl, ‘ most gracious,’ in which expression the superlative is 
strengthened by aflei, the genitive of afi 

1 II The verb tvoilen, ‘ to comfort,’ denotes, when refen ing 
to a deceased person, ‘to bless,’ ‘to have mercy on his soul,’ 
both m biblical and popular language 

1 13 (SibBobcn, earth, denotes ‘the whole woild,’ coiie- 
sponding to the Latin ‘ 01 bis terrarum ’ Charles V was the 
most powerful potentate of his times, and the saying that 
‘the sun never set in his dominions,’ is well known Stiada 
(tom 1 p 10), m speaking of his powei, says ‘that giant who 
boasted that he had extended his hands beyond the Piliais 
of Hercules ’ (Ille gtgas, qut Herculeos ultra termmos exten- 
disse mantis gloriabatur,) which is an allusion to the Emperor’s 
device, consisting of the Pillais of Hercules and the motto 
oi plus ultra, i e ‘ and beyond that ’ 

(Sitc§ need not be translated here It is what is called in 
grammatical ter minology the ethical dative, ‘ dativus ethicus,’ 
and IS used to denote an individual interest m the persons 
who are affected by certain occurrences This kind of dative, 
which IS more particularly used with pronouns, occurs very 
often in German, and deserves gi eat attention. 
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1 1 3 ffimn ei Bcgegncte, &c Goethe has here sketched 
the characters of Charles V and his son Philip II, in accord- 
ance with a parallel which Strada draws between the two 
sovereigns He says (1 p 66) ^ For the Emperor, who was of 
easy access, and to whom one could speak without difficulty, 
behaved like a private person, being everywhere confident in his 
own majesty And he was so versatile m everything, and his 
mind so pliant, that he easily assumed foreign habits , so that 
he was not less a German with the Germans, or an Italian with 
the Italians, or a Spaniard with the Spaniaids than he w'as 
a Fleming with the Flemings Philip, however, was, and 
showed himself to be m everything, a thorough Spaniard He 
spoke little, and only in Spanish, he showed himself rarely 
in public, and seemed to aspire to veneration by retire- 
ment He changed nothing m his apparel and pomp which 
he had brought with him from Spam All this, however, was 
interpi eted by the people, whose minds v ere already excited, 
as pride and contempt , they being disgusted by that very 
diffeience of manneis ’ {Nam Caesar aditu factlis alloguioque, 
prfvaium in modum demittebat se, securus ubtque Majestatis 
suae Atque ut erat versatth ad omma pariter tngemo, mores 
eMteros it a mduebat , ut non minus cum Germanis Germanum 
agei et, Italumque cum Italis, aiit cum Hispanis Hispannm , quam 
Belgis suis se Belgam praestaret Philippus contra^ et esse et 
"vidert omnibus Hispanus, parce loqui^ nec nisi Hispantce , publico 
libentur abstmere, et quasi ex abdito nienei ationem intendere de 
’vestitu, deque cetera cultu, quern attulerat ab Htspania, nihil im- 
mutare Id nsero commotis semel animis, superbia et contemptus 
hnbebatur, perinde quasi ea morum diversitate tpsi fastidi- 
rentur ) 

1 17 It IS a historical fact that the Netherlanders wept 
at the abdication of Charles V In describing the abdication 
scene, Stiada repoits (1 p 7) ‘With tears in his eyes, he 
paused a moment, and he drew abundant tears from those 
who wei e present ’ {Subortis lacrymis substitit ex eorumque, 
qui aderant, oculis ubei tim lacrymas expi essit ) And Motley 
says, in speaking of the same pioceeding ‘Sobs were heard 
thiough every portion of the hall, and tears poured profusely 
tiom every eye The Fleece Knights on the platform, and 
the burghers in the background, weie all melted with the 
same emotion ’ (1 p 108 ) 

1 1 8 Sflegimwt is here used in the sense of SRcgtexung 

1 25 In sketching the character of the Netherlanders 
Strada says ‘ The same kind of feeling they entertain with 
reference to injuiies they have received , they speedily foiget 
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them, unless they see themselves despised as peisons who 
easily put up with anything , then, indeed, they are quite im- 
placable in then anger ’ (^Eundem admei ms injurtas sensum 
esse, qiiarunt memoria cito antmum e‘<uunt , nisi st contemni se 
nsideant, tamquam ev factli tolerantes , tunc eninmero implacabt- 
liter excandescei e) De Bello Belgico, i p 26 

1 29 ©einutf) IS a collective term foimed from SJhttl) (cp 
the English ‘ mood ’), which was primarily used to expiess the 
intellectual power of volition, affection, &c , in genei al, and 
also the temporary state of the mind The expiession ©cmuti) 
has a very comprehensive meaning , here it may be rendered 
by ‘ affection ’ 

1 32 There are several passages in Strada which refei 
to Egmont’s popularity In speaking of the fervent wish of 
the Flemish to see him appointed their Regent, he says 
(1 p 33) ‘He had, too, an innate friendliness, and that 
raie quality, a popularity which did not detiact from the 
dignity of his nobility,’ {^Accedebat innata niirt comitas et 
{quod i arum esi) innoxta nobilitati popularitas) In discussing 
the judgment of the people about Alva, the same author uses 
the words (ibid p 326) ‘ The people, however, either from 

hatred against Alva, or fi om love towards Egmont ’ {Populus 
tamen, sfve <?v odio tn Albanum, suve in Egmontium amove, &C ) 
And again, m describing the effect which his execution had on 
the people, he states (ibid 1 p 328) ‘He was beloved by all’ 
{In omnium amoribus erat) 

P 8, 1 I Semanb auf ben .§anben hagcn, lit ‘to cairy any 
one on one’s hands,’ is a figure of speech for ‘ to ti eat any 
one most tenderly,’ ‘ to bestow upon any one affection and 
admiration ’ The Latin equivalent for that phrase is actually 
used by Strada in describing Egmont’s popularity, viz Erat 
m ocuhs . Belgarum, comes Egmantius (Cp p 134, note 
to 1 15 ) In the present instance, howevei, a literal trans- 
lation will be prefeiable, because the phrase is put m the 
conditional mood, only, to make the English version raoie 
emphatic, the adveib ‘actually’ might be inserted before 
‘ carry ’ 

Semanb etum 3 aufefjett, signifies ‘to perceive something by 
looking at any one ’ Here man tfjnt aiiftefjt may be rendered 
by ‘ one can read in his face,’ or ‘ one need only look at him 
to see,’ &c. 

1 2 SaS fietc 2 eben, ‘joyousness ’ The adjective fiet is used 
to denote ‘ lively,’ ‘ gay,’ ‘ sprightly,’ as well as ‘ free ’ 

1 3 ©ute SFleumtig, heie ‘kindly feeling’ The expression 
SDletnuiig w'as formerly also used for ‘ affection,’ ‘ love,’ &c. 
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1 5 The phiase Sentanb (eBen tciffeit, used m a convivial sense, 
denotes ‘ to di ink the health of any one ’ 

The impel sonal phiase, ijl an mu, euc§, &c , signifies ‘ it is 
my, youi turn,’ ‘it is foi me, foi you,’ &c Cp the French 
‘ c’est a moi, a vous,’ See 

1 8 Gp the note to p 5,1 23 

1 9 The battle of Saint Quentin was fought on Aug 10, 
1557, between the forces and allies of Philip II, mainly con- 
sisting of Englishmen, Geimans, and Spaniards, and the aimy 
of Heniy II of Fiance The French weie totally defeated, 
chiefly thi ough the gallantry and promptness of Egmont The 
spelling Quintin, instead of Quentin, has been adopted by 
Goethe fiom Stiada 

1 15 (Sincii aiif ben 5)3e(g (more usually aiif btc ^aut) Bicmien, 
IS an idiomatic phrase for ‘ to shoot,’ ‘to fii e at any one ’ 
Translate .§aB’ — geBiennt, by ‘ still I fired one more shot at the 
Frfpach’ The form geBiennt for geBiannt is heie very appio- 
priate m the mouth ot the speaker , but the more usual form 
is geBiannt 

1 17 Sa guug’g ‘there was brisk woik’ The town 
of Giavelmes is situated near the sea-shore and the river Aa, 
about mid VI ay between Calais and Dunkirk The aimies of 
Philip II under Egmont, and of Henry II under Marshal de 
Theimes, met neai that place on 13th July, 1558, and a 
sanguinary battle ensued, which lesulted m the total defeat of 
the French The mam onset was made by Egmont and his 
light cavahy, but the final victory was also owing to the 
Geimans, who turned the left flank of the enemy, when the 
English made their oppoitune and effective appearance. 

1 18 93ieintm uiib fengen, ht ‘to burn and singe,’ is used as 
a geneial term for ‘to lay waste by fiie ’ 

The term SBalfd) (SBelfd)) denotes all nations of Romance 
origin, but is now more particularly used with lefeience to 
Italians only. As a rule, the word 2Balfc() may be rendered by 
the geneial teim ‘foreign’ , but when referring to a particular 
Romance nationality, it should be tianslated by the corre- 
sponding piopei name In the present scene it is always 
applied to the French As to the etymology of SBvilfd), 
some deiive it from the Old High German ‘Wal(a)h,’ 1 e. 

‘ foi eign,’ which word is again traced to the Latin ‘ Gallus ’ ; 
whilst othei s look for its origin in the Sanskrit ‘ Mlechha,’ 
which denotes a person who talks indistinctly, in the same 
way as the Gieeks called the barbarians "Aykeacrcrot, 1 e. 

‘ speechless ’ 

1 19 The country was mercilessly ravaged by the troops 
K 
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under Mai-shal de Thermes, whom Strada describes (i p 20) 
as ‘an old general who plundered and ravaged maiitime Flan- 
ders’ {yeterem belh ducem, Eland) tae martUma praedis incen- 
dttsque •vexantem) 

1. 20 §anbfeft, 1 e ‘having a stiong hand or fist,’ conesponds 
to the English familiar expression ‘ stiong-fisted ’ Jpielteit 
hubei, lather unusual for iribevftaiibett 
1 21 SaS 2)1 aul tteijevren is the vulgar form for ben 2)httib 
or bvtg ®cftd)t ueijenen, to ‘make wry faces.’ 

I 22 3uden, heie ‘to waver ’ 

II 22, 23 txHub ®t3ittOttt bag &c The proper name 
‘Egmont’ stands here m the dative case, in accoi dance with 
the idiomatic peculiaiity of the German language to use, m 
instances similar to the piesent, the dative of a noun, in- 
stead of the possessive case That Egmont’s horse was shot 
under him at the commencement of the battle is mentioned 
by Meteren (1 21), whose account Goethe followed closely in 
the first part of his description of the battle , the second part 
IS based on the account given by Strada 

1 24 The adverbs f)mul3ei, l)emBex, coi respond heie to the 
English ‘backwards and forwards,’ m which ‘backwards’ is the 
equivalent for I)exubex (cp the Latin ‘ ultro citroque ’). The 
expression is here used to denote the doubtful state of the 
battle in its fiist stage, as will be seen faithei on from the de- 
scription of the battle by Strada 

2 ^atra fux 2 )fann, &c The piepositions fiu, gcgcn and mit, 
which are to be rendered heie by ‘to,’ are m German appro- 
pi lately varied in accordance with the chaiactei of the re- 
spective combatants in the hand-to-hand conflict It may be 
of some interest to know that the first two prepositions occur 
in the same combinations in the original Dutch account of 
Meteren, viz ‘ Man xor Man, Peeiden teghen Peerden ’ 

1 25 Sin I)tn IS heie sxnonymous with Icingg, along It 
was low tide — of which ciicumstance Marshal de Thermes 
intended to avail himself to make his escape — and the fight 
took place along the broad sands towaids Calais 
1 26 We give here, at once, the piincipal points of Strada’s 
description of the battle, which Goethe has adapted in so 
masterly a manner to his purpose ‘ For aftei the two veteran, 
armies had been fighting for a while with doubtful issue, an 
unexpected event entiiely destioyed the Fiench army, which 
was then beginning to wavei . T en English vessels wei e by 
chance sailing that way, and having noticed the battle from the 
distance, they hastily made towards the mouth of the river 
Aa, and firing on the flank of the Fiench, they brought down 
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upon them from the seawaid side, where thev cons'dered 
themselves quite secure, a storm which was the more terrible 
because it was unexpected The lines of the infantry were 
bioken, the cavalry was seized with a panic, and the whole 
army was i outed, so that scarcely any one was left of the whole 
mass to repoit the disaster to their friends And as if to 
increase the disgrace of the vanquished, those who had escaped 
and wan del ed about Flanders without knowing their way, were 
miserably killed by the women nho flocked from the villages, 
with cudgels and sticks ’ {Dum emm a ’veterams utj imqiie 
exe) cttibus^ duhio aliquamdiu Marte, conseruntur manus, m- 
clmantem j}auhilum Gallotum actem impinatus repente casus plane 
perduht. Naves Bi itanmcae decern iliac forte praetervehe- 
bantur, conspectaque pi ocul pugna, ad ostium fluminis Haae 
festinanter admotae, Gallorum latera tormentis invadunt tem~ 
pestaUniqtcc a man, unde ^ese maccessos rebantur hostes, adeo 
improvstsam, ideoque majoiem impoi tant, ut solutis pedttum otdi- 
nibiis, transmissQ m equites metu, pi ojiigato universo exercitu, v,x 
e tanto clem numei o superfuent, qui nunctum cladis referret ad 
suos . • quod et tllud victts accessit ad igmmmiam, quod 
eoi um rthquias pei ignota Flandrtae, loca errabundas, egressae 
e pagts gi egatim multei es fustibus sudtbusque m^sei e con~ 

trucidarunt, i pp 20, ai ) 

1 27- The onomatopoetic interjections to, hciu con espond 
to the English ‘ bang, bang ’ Sminci mil Jtaitoncit, ‘ cannon 
after cannon ’ Sit bum, ‘ right into ’ 

1 29. The incidents related rathe concluding lines of p 8 
and the fiist lines of p 9, aie taken from Meteien 

1 31. Jjabcf say ‘appioach’, the verb loinmen being here 

understood , „ , 

1 32. The English cannon struck also their allies, because, 
as Meteren says, ‘ the two parties were so close togethei ’ 
The ativcib ludjt is heie used in the sense of ^iilretlcii, ‘at 

tiniGS * 

P 9, 1. I The veib Biacf} does not signify here, as seems 
geneially to bo supposed, that the flung ‘broke the lines of 
the Ficnch,’ but that it ‘broke then spiiit,’ that it ‘dis- 
heartened the Ficnch,’ which veision is supported by the 
statement ot Mctcicn, ‘that the firing destrojed the courage 
of the Fx'cnch and emboldened the Flemish.’ 

I. 2 The inteijections uif, mcE, which aie here used to 
express the 1 apidly succeeding crackling noise of musket re- 
ports, may be ti anslated ‘ crack, crack ’ 

1 3 (Svfoti-cu is the vulgar foim foi eitiaiifai 

II . 4, 5 Uiib l)mteibvcm, ‘ and all of us who were Dutch,’ 

K 2 
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le 'and we Dutchmen jumped stiaight aftei them’ The 
abo\e use of nxiS is confined to familiar speech only 

UiiS toaib eifi lnot)l, &c , ‘ we felt the more comfoi table ’ 
On the ad-verb eijl:, m the piesent signification, see the note to 
p 6, 1 lo 

I 6 The 1 iver alluded to is the Aa, which was behind the 
French army The sea was on then right hand, and the 
enemy in fiont 

II 7, 8 mm nnd) buichlaacb, 'those who escaped’ The 
pronoun (Slid) IS here an ethical dative Cp the note top 7,1 12 

1 10 Sa6 ^fotc^en xcidien, ' to stretch out the little paw,’ 
coriesponds nearly to the idiomatic English phiase, 'to draw 
in one’s horns’ With refeienceto the conclusion of peace, 
Sti ada adds to his above-cited account of the battle the 1 e- 
maik, ‘Thus Henry King ot France leadily accepted the 
peace which he lefused when favoured by foitune’ {Sic 
Henncus Galltae rex, qiiam fortuna blandiente ? espuei at pacem 
. . non illibenter t'lam complexus est) 

1 1 3 Shiciittal, ' once more,’ ' again ’ The adverb cihet, now 
chiefly used for ' but,’ was formerly employed for ' again ’ , 
now it generally occuis in this signification m the compound 
form aBeimalg or aBev unb aBcmtalS 
1 15 With reference to the desire of the Netherlandeis to 
see Egmont appointed as their Regent, Strada says (1 p 33) 

‘ All the Flemish looked fondly up to Count Egmont, a prince 
glorious in warfare, and -who was excelled by nobody, whether 
when engaged m battle against the enemy, or in time of 
peace at touinaments, or m shooting at the target with the 
gun, which latter art is held in high esteem by the people ’ 
{Erat m oculis ruotisqne Belgarum, Comes Egmontius, clai us 
militart scientia Prmceps, manuque, si-ve inter hastes, svve domi 
equestribus in ludis decurrendis, librandoque ad signUm sclopo 
\a quibus magna genti existimatio\ nulli secundus, &c ) Stiada 
further adds, that Egmont’s brilliant exploits at St Ciuentm 
and Gravelmes, which were publicly acknowledged even by 
the king himself, endeared him above all to his countrymen , 
so that if the votes of the army and the wishes of the 
people had been consulted, he certainly would have been 
appointed Regent of the Netherlands 
1 17 SBaBi BleiBt Jua()i is an idiomatic expression meaning 
‘ that which is true cannot change,’ 1 e ‘ truth is truth ’ The 
pronoun mu; is here an ethical dative 
1 18 Cp on the pronoun mtr, p 129, the note to 1 5 
1 21 3ii bem^aufe, le m the House of Hapsbmg This 
assertion finds its justification in the fact that the easily satisfied 
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Netherlanders had some leason to be pleased with the goveinj- 
ment of several female Regents who wei e descendants of the 
House of Hapsbuig M irgaret of Austiia (or Savoy) daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian I, and patcinal aunt to Ghailes V, 
governed the Netheilands from 1504 to 1530 with prudence 
and gentleness, and gamed the good-will of the people Her 
successor Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungaiy and sistei of 
Charles V — the lamous hunti ess-queen — was likewise popular 
among the Nethei landers She was consideied the piototype 
of Maigaret ot Parma, the celebrated Regent who figures 
among the peisoniges of the present diama 

1 23 Jllng tji fte, &c Strada portiays the Regent’s cha- 
racter in the following words (1 p 42) ‘She possessed, besides, 
a leady presence of mind, and in action a wondeiful dexteiity 
to steer in whichever direction she chose 1 hen, as to 

piety, she had indeed a very great mastei, Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the Order of Jesus, to whom she used to 
confess, and that more tiequently than was customaiy m 
those times ’ (Caetertim mgentum et promptum ac pi acsens, 
tnterque agendum^ nielificatioms in oinnem pattern ohhqiiandae 
mu a dextentas Porro ad pietatem mngno sane magistro 
usa est, Ignatto Lojola Societatts Jesu Jundatoie npud quern 
expiate a tioxts ammum^ idque crebtius ahquanto^ quam ea fettent 
tempora, consue-vit., &c ) 

1 25 In addition to the fom sees of Arras, Gambray, Tour- 
nay, and Utrecht, Philip II created fouiteen new bishopiics 
(viz of Antweip, Bois Ic Due, Rmmond, Ghent, Bulges, 
Ypies, Saint Omei, Namui, Haailem, Middlebuigh, Leeti- 
warden, Gioningen and Deventei), substituting bishops foi the 
abbots, who had been generally elected by the 1 eligious insti- 
tutions themselves, and thus taking away the old lights of the 
Nethei landei s This measui e gi eatly inci eased the disaflection 
of the people, who saw in it an expedient loi eni idling loieign 
piiests by Flemish wealth, and foi gaming fanatical agents for 
the extinction of the Nethei land ‘ heiesy.’ 

1 26 The \eib folleii is, m phiases like the piesent, used 
elliptically, the verb tm[3cu, ‘ to be of use,’ being undei stood as 
iroju foil ba^ ‘ what is the use of that ? ’ 

1 29 fei tiiubci fiictlgiou, &c This and similar complaints 
were, accoidmg to Meteien and Sti ada, loudly and ficquently 
uttcfi ed by the people 

(i-b Ijat fuf) IS an idiomatic phrase, by which the speaker 
ironically admits the occuuence of an event which has 
actually not taken place It must be tianslated accoidmg to 
the sense ol the passage in which it occuis Heic it may 
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be rendered by phidses like ‘of couise it is so’, ‘Oh, I 
believe you ’ 

I 30 Goethe mentions, in accordance with Meteren, three 
sees only, because Utrecht was within the archiepiscopate of 
Cologne 

p, ‘things went on,’ or ‘were done’ 

1 32. (ks felpt (familial for ee giht) SCeibtu^, &c , is an impei- 
sonal phrase ior ‘theie is, or arises, vexation,’ &c 

P 10 , 1 I Dfutteln intb fd)uttelu is one of those alliterative 
ihymmg expiessions m which the Geiman language abounds, 
and which may fi equently be rendered into English by a single 
word Heie, however, we may translate fc()Uttclt iiiib luttelt 
bv ‘ stir and shake,’ and tiubei in the next line by ‘ muddier ’ 
The speaker wishes to imply that ‘the moie one looks into 
and agitates the matter, the more unsatisfactory it is seen 
to be ’ 

1 3 @te — tfjim, lit ‘she can add nothing to it, noi take 
anything from it,’ 1 e she can make it neither better nor 
worse 

1 5 The Psalms, partly translated into French veise by the 
poet Clement Marot (1495-1544) and completed at Geneva 
by the celebrated Theodore Beza, or rather De Beze (1519" 
1605), who appended to them suitable melodies, enjovcd the 
greatest popuJaiity in Flanders The prohibition to sing them 
was founded on the edict promulgated by Chai les V at Augs- 
burg, Sept 25, 1550, in which all kinds of private woiship, as 
well as the leading ot the Scriptuies, were forbidden to lay- 
men on pain of death, and it is recoided (Brandt, Hist der 
Reiormatie, 1 169) that one Thomas Calberg, being convicted 
of having copied some h)rans from a book punted at Geneva, 
w^as burned alive 

1 8 ©ct}clntciitu'bei, ‘frivolous songs ’ 

1 9 UiiD Sai^eii, @utt liieip Translate ‘and Heaven knows 
what ’ 

1 1 1 lit ‘ nothing,’ 1 e no harm 

I 12 irHlte fte fiagcu, is, in the sense in which it is used 

here, an ironical phrase, denoting, ‘ I should ask their leave, 
indeed ' ’ 

The province alluded to was Flanders, of which, as well as 
of Aitois, Egmont was the Stadtholder 

1 13 Sab inacfjt, whether followed by bap or not, expresses 
idiomatically ‘ that is,’ ‘ because ’ 

1 14 9tad) chraS fiageti, is here equivalent to ftcf) lint ctluab 
Bdummnn, ‘to trouble oneself about anything’ 

1 15 SSei 33 eUeben Ijat, ‘ who likes to,’ ‘ who has a mind to ’ 
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1 16 Sa may here be lendered by 'certainly/ to be 
placed befoi e (Sg ijt 

1 20 (Sg fci iuc()t auf bte 9 Ut, &c , 1 e ' the priests assert 
that the pi ivate singing of the Psalms could not be considered 
as ti ue divine sei vice ’ 

1 21, &c tmntct may here be rendered by 'anyhow/ 
and ba by ' therefore ’ 

(StUHtS [cm taffeu, ' to leave anything alone ' 

1 22 SnqiufitionSbteiici, ‘ officials of the Inquisition’ The 
inquisitors had appointed sub-mquisitors, who, accompanied 
by a notary, collected wiitten mtoimation in the provinces 
concerning suspected persons 

1 24 ®ci ©cttnffenbsixuiiig fef)ttc tioit}, ' this restraint of con- 
science was yet wanting,’ 1 e 'to complete the ignominious 
oppi ession ’ The elliptical exclamation brt^ fefjlte iuhI) is used 
to express the highest degree of disappointment or miserv, 
and denotes, as in the present instance, that a ceitain event 
was yet wanting to complete the misei y 

1 27 J!oimnt auf, 'will not maintain itself’ The Inqui- 
sition was so deeply and universally abhorred by the Nether- 
landei s, that it may be considered as the principal cause of 
then levolt against the Spanish rule , though it w^as not quite 
so mercilessly earned out there as in Spain Stiada says with 
refeicnce to the Inquisition (1 58) ‘ It was nowhere earned 

out moie rigoi ously and severely than in Spain’ (Nusquam 
tamen pet Htspamam evqiusttius, aertusque, &c ) 

1 31 The adjective fatal is used in Geiman to express a high 
degree of unpleasantness, 1 e 'provoking,’ 'grievous,’ &c 
here used iionically, may be rendered by ' good ’ 

P 11, 1 4 ficBea, here ' across ’ 

1 5 A number of Geiman field-preachers used to roam 
thiough the Nether lands, pi caching the Gospel in the open air 
Thousands of people flocked fiora all parts of the country to 
heai them, and thus they greatly contributed to the spread 
ot the Reformation The fact that there wei e two powerful 
agencies at work in the Netherlands for the furtheiance of 
the Reformation, namely, the Lutheran and the Galvmistic 
elements, has been most skilfully illustrated by Goethe, in 
mentioning the popular ity of the German preachers and of 
the French version of the Psalms 

1 12 ©cfi'cl), 'mess,’ ‘dish,’ is the familidi frequentative 
form for (from vffacfjcil), and denotes anything cooked, 

moi e par ticularly a mixture 

•§cuuntiomntclu, lit ‘to drum away,’ may hei e be rendered 
by 'to drone’ The expi ession is here used to denote the 
monotonous delivei y of the regulai preachers 
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1 14 Simt bet SeBev lueqfpvedjen, is an idiomatic phrase, equi- 
valent to nom -§etjeit nicgtptcdjcn, ‘ to speak from one’s heart ’ 

1 18 ^od) au(^ may heie be lendered by ‘after all,’ and 
biait (contraction of biuan) by ‘ m it ’ 

Sffiag IS here used for etlnag 

1 19 9}lu . fjevuiugcgangcn, ‘ it has been running ’ 

1.22 ® as glaiiB’ tc^, ‘ I should think so ’ 

1 24 Hub — nun say ‘and where is the harm ’ 

1 26 UeBn bcm ©dpnai^en, ‘m chatting ’ 

I 28 S)en — iieigeffett, ‘ we must not forget him ’ The follow- 
ing demonstrative pronoun, baS, may be rendeied by ‘ he ’ 

1 30 58iac[)te etncti tuct)t I)einoi, ‘could not pull you away ’ 

1 31 William, Piince of Orange, w'as a German by biith 
He was born in 1533, at Dillenburg, in the county of 
Nassau His father was Count W ilham of Nassau, and his 
mother a Countess Stolbeig William of Orange was the 
founder of the national independence of the Nethei landers, 
who commonly designated him by the familiar name, ‘ F ather 
William ’ He gave up his exalted position and the comforts 
of wealth to lead a lite of incessant struggles m the service 
of the people, and steadfastly relused the crown, repeatedly 
offered to him by the nation Even his enemies could not 
deny him their tribute of admiration for his constancy m the 
unequal warfare which he had to wage, and his fi lends likened 
him to a rock in the ocean, ‘ tranquil amid raging billows ’ 
It may be truly said of him, that he combined almost all the 
virtues of the great benefactois of mankind known m the 
world’s history To give even the merest biographical outline 
of his life would be quite impossible in this place, his life being 
actually the histoiy of the rise of the Dutch republic This 
great man died in 1584, at the age of fiity-one, by the hand 
of the assassin Balthazar Gdrard, a native of Burgundy 
P 12, 1 I Gtiic ®cfunb()cit bitiigen, or ausBvuigen, ‘ to propose 
a toast ’ 

1 6 Jetter’s speech admirably desciibes the feelings of 
peaceful citizens amidst the turmoil of war, with its universal 
confusion and imminent dangeis 

1 7 Saf — (get)!, ‘that it glibly slips from your mouth,’ 
1 e the cheei mg in honour of war 

The adverb Uwfit may heie be rendeied by ‘ quite ’ 

1 8 9Bte tuiugng — i|t, ‘ but how wretched it (the war) makes 
us feel ’ The tenn Iitnqng is hei e synonymous with jammevUd}, 
‘ wretched,’ ‘ miserable ’ 

1 9 S)ag ©cticnimel, ‘ the (constant) beating of drums ’ 
(iietiomutel is the frequentative form of timnmdn Fiequen- 
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tative nouns are formed in German from \erbs, by means of 
the prefix ge, and are always neuter They generally denote 
the constant occurience or frequent repetition of an action 
1 10. The adverb ba is frequently used in German in the 
sense of ‘ hei e ’ 

■§aufett, hei e ' troop ’ This w'ord is frequently used in the 
smgulai number without the letter n 
©ejogcit fomint, ‘ approaches ’ 

1 12 The veib MeiBeti, lit ‘to remain/ is used as an 
equivalent for ‘to die/ more paiticularly with reference to 
pel sons perishing on the field ot battle or m consequence of a 
shipwieck The expiession probably conveys the notion that 
the person dying remains on the spot whilst others return 
Cp the French ‘ lestei sur le champ de bataiile ’ 

1 13 biangeu (from 5 )raug, ‘throng/ ‘piessure’), ‘to 
pi ess forwai d ’ 

1 14 @etu (ittetn, bciii,) Sage is an elliptical expression, 
denoting ‘ the whole lifetime of a man ’ Here it may be 
rendeied by ‘ evei ’ Gp the English phrase, ‘ all my days ’ 

1 16 ©eu cigel)t, ‘ fares with the ’ 

1 18 fees — fo, ‘we shall fare like that,’ or ‘it will be onr 
tui n next ’ 

1 22 3 ci, eS uBtfic^ h)Ci, See Transl ‘Much can one practise 
when one,’ &c The expression c3 uBt ftc£) (ivci), is heie used 

II onically, signifying ‘ much can he pi actise (wdio) ’ The 
lefleclive foim is used 111 Geiman impeisonally, when the 
activity IS not conceived as proceeding from a definite subject, 
or the lattei is stated m a general way only, as is the case 
heie 

1 25 9luf IS heie used 111 the sense of gegen, ‘ agamst ’ 

1 26 Apoltcu — 9 U()em, ‘we bieathed freely again ’ 

1 28 The inteijection gelt is often used, either ironically 
01 in eai nest, to expi ess the certainty that the person spoken 
to will giant the tiuth of an asseition It admits of vaiious 
renderings, as ‘I’d bet,’ ‘ eh, is it not so^’ (cp the French 
n’est ce pas’) ‘faith,’ &c Here it might also be translated 
by ‘ didn’t they ’ ’ to be placed after bie fageit Su am fc^mailen 
auf, ‘ they pressed you hardest ’ 

1 29 fficxii Cl ftci), ‘ mind your own business ’ The proper 
meaning is ‘don’t vex me, but vex youi own self’ 

1 30 ©ic — bli, ‘ they were heavily quartei ed upon you ’ 

1 3 1 SOhuiC * say ‘ tongue ’ The term iOfaitf, ‘ mouth,’ is a 
vulgai expi cssion and pi operly used with 1 eference to beasts 
only 

P 13 , 1 4. The woid ©io).if signifies literally a ‘drop,’ and 
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figuratively a ‘ silly person,’ ‘ a blockhead,’ &c Some etym- 
ologsts trace the figurative meaning to the Low German 
SxrttS, ‘a silly person,’ or to the Slavonic ‘Traup,’ ‘a fool,’ 
whilst others explain it by the ciicumstance that Svi'pf was 
formerly used for ‘apoplexy,’ and a person of weak under- 
standing was called Sliopf, he being considered as helpless as 
an apoplectic peison In support of this explanation we would 
add that Sliepf was employed for ‘ apoplexy ’ because it was 
supposed that that disease was caused by di ops of water from 
the biain (cp the French ‘goutte’) and an apoplectic person 
wastherefoie equivalent to one whose brains were affected, 
and 'Vice wrsd 

1 13 ^alft mit cm, ‘joins m ’ 

1 16 INIargaret of Paima was the daughter of Charles V 
and Margaret van der Genst She was brought up until 
her eighth year by Margaret of Austria (also called ‘ of 
Savoy ’), the Emperor’s patei nal aunt, then Regent of the 
provinces Upon the death of the latter the young pimcess 
was entrusted to the care of the Empeior’s sistei, Maiy, 
Queen Dowager of Hungary She was twice married To 
her fiist husband, Alexander of Medici, she was united at 
the age of twelve, whilst her husband was twenty-seven 
years old, and a few yeais after his death she was mained 
to Ottavio Farnese, a youth of thirteen She was about 
thnty-seven yeais of age when her half-brothei Philip II 
appointed her, ‘for political reasons,’ Regent of the Nethci- 
lands Endowed with a poweiful mind, possessing a pioud 
and energetic charactei, and well versed in the art of diplo- 
macy, she seemed the most suitable peison foi the difficult 
office, the moie so, because she would not be considered 
a stranger by the N etherlandei s In her appeal ance she was 
rather masculine and majestic She was famous as a huntiess, 
and outnvalled m this lespect her instructress, Maiy of 
Austiia, the celebrated huntress-queen It is a fine diamatic 
touch of the authoi to make her appear on the stage in a 
hunting-dress 

1 i8 3t}r jfefit all Sniiiefieit is here used for abBcjlcKcii, 
and the indicative employed for the imperative 

1 21 The Regent refets to the dreadful scenes of image- 
breaking which took place m the Netherlands in the lattci 
part of August 1566 

1 23 The expiession Wilber, ‘images,’ is here used figuia- 
tiv ely foi ‘ scenes ’ 

1 26 CDvib ‘the most advisable,’ 1 e ‘the suitable 

thing ’ 
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P 14 , 1 I The verb atifacf)ctt is now generally used in the 
sense of ‘to kindle,’ but in the piesent instance it means 
‘to fan’ (the Latin ‘afflare’), an mteipretation which is also 
confirmed by the authoiity of Jacob Grimm 
tliuf)extveilien here ‘ to spi ead ’ 

1 2 The ex-pression Deifdjutteii is here used in the sense of 
‘ to stifle,’ ‘ to suffocate ’ 

1 4 The verb ijt has in this phi ase the signification of ‘ can ’ 
l-*5 The expression ilefjiei designates here the leligious 
teachers and ministers who flocked to the Nethei lands fiom 
the neighbouring countries, explaining and preaching the 
Gospel 

1 7 Sctiuttet may here be rendered by ‘ unsettled,’ ©c^lutiis 
belqeiji: by ‘spa it of infatuation,’ and unter fie gebamit by ‘im- 
planted among them ’ 

1 10 Stit^eln, lit ‘singly,’ le ‘ m full detail,’ ‘ minutely ’ 

1 12 flhif denotes here ‘rumour,’ and jiiUoi tommc, ‘outstrip,’ 
‘ outrun ’ 

1 18 Goethe has selected for Margaret of Fauna’s secie- 
tary, whom he makes the exponent of liberal views and 
of a conciliatoiy policy, a courtier whom, as is related 
by Stiada, the Regent had employed in 1567 to bear 
a special letter to the King (‘ JMachiavelluin aulicum suum 
legal ad legem’ Stiada, 1 p 301) It has been conjectuied 
by some ciitics, that in the selection of that name a reminis- 
cence of the celebrated Florentine histoiian was in Goethe’s 
mind ^ 

1 25 The geneial outlines of the image-breaking iiots 
contained in the following speech aie condensed fiom the 
detailed account given by Strada (1 p 216, &c ) 

P 15 , I I The conjunction nui, when put in connection 
with the lelatne pionominal adverb nxui, stiengthens the asset - 
tion Render theiefoie alle^ — aiihcjfm by ‘eveiything sacred 
and holy which they find on then way ’ 

1 5 The name of the bishop alluded to was Martin 
Rithove 

1 8 The tumultuous outbieak of the Iconoclasts is here 
called a conspiiacy, m accoi dance with the original account 
fiom which the present sketch has been condensed It has, 
however, been historically proved that the movement was, to 
speak with Motley, ‘a sudden explosion of populai revenge 
against the symbols of that Church by which the Refoimeis 
had been endui mg such terrible persecution ’ 

1 9 The leflective verb ftrf) Cl ttavcn IS heie synonymous with 
fu^ offeubauni, ‘ to manifest itself.’ 
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I II SCBiebeifjohino! Translate ^lecital’ 

fid) bajit Translate ‘adds to my grief, that ’ 

1 12 The conjunctive (subjunctive) is used m German in 
clauses containing an apprehension 
1 15 ©xitlen, here ‘fancies,’ ‘whims’ 

1 17 The verb ntoijcn, which may here be rendered by 
‘felt inclined,’ stands for qeniod)!, m accoi dance with the 
rule that auxiliary verbs of mood, when they occui after an 
infinitive, are usually put in the infinitive instead of the ■past 
participle 

1 19 iSiii’g 9 tacf)fi:c foicjnt, ‘provide foi the neaiest concern ’ 

1 3 2 The pertinent answer of the Regent sounds almost 
like a reminiscence of Stiada’s lemaik (1 p 194) ‘It is 
easier to foresee than to aveit the events which aie in 
stoi e for us ’ (Quae uniimqueinqiie manent, praesentire, quam 
■vitare^facihus est ) 

1 34 (Slit 3 Cmt fill taiifciib, lit ‘one word foi a thousand,’ 
1 e ‘m one woid ’ In the following clause the present tense 
IS used foi the future in accordance with the rule w^hich sanc- 
tions the use of the piesent tense, vvhenevei a futuie event is 
repiesented as one which is ccitain to take place, or not 
1 2 5 2apt jte geCten, ‘ recognise them ’ (1 e the adherents of 
the new creed) 

1 26 Jiapt — etn, ‘admit them wnthm the pale of civic 
order,’ ‘ confine them within the bounds of the law ’ The 
drift of Machiavell’s advice is, that the best mode of stifling 
the glowing rebellion would be, to take off with one stioke 
the edge of tlie spreading feiment by declaring the new 
doctrine legal, and by placing its a Iherents in the eyes of 
the law on an equal footing with the ‘tiue believeis’ In 
this case, no further spiead of the levolt need be appic- 
hended 

1 27 ^aBt 31)1 gcBiarijt The peifect tense is sometimes 
used m German for the future peifect 

1 31 <SclI»(i bte S^uige say ‘ the mere suggestion ’ 

P 16 , 1 I The piesent speech ot the Regent is entiiely 
founded on the account which Strada gives (1 p 141, &c ) 
of the secret coiiespondence which was earned on between 
Philip II and Maigaiet of Paima The letteis, one himdied 
of which vveie in the possession of that lemarkable histoiian, 
were fiequently written m cypher and in all of them the 
King uiged the Regent to have constantly in view the safety 
of the Roman Catholic Ghuich befoie eveiy thing else in the 
woild He fuither 1 elates that Philip II was kept so well 
informed of all the doings ot the hei etics, that he actually sent 
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a list of their names (which was likewise in the hands of 
Strada), stating at the same time their ranks, age, hiding- 
places, and even then peisonal appeal ance 
1 3 ^iL'lffen Irth say ‘ will not hear (ot) ’ 

1 5 ^uutung Translate ‘doctiine* 

1 8 iSd)ai.fe, heie ‘seventy’ 

1 9 Translate heie iiai^fel)e by ‘be indulgent,’ and bulbe m 
the next line by ‘tolerate,’ or ‘be patient ’ 

1 13 Semaub ctwa^ iiniyeti (af[en, ‘to inform any one of 
anything ’ 

1 15 ®en au6(afeii, ‘ to kindle (the flame of) wai ’ 

1 16 Stiada mentions the Flemish merchants as the prin- 
cipal pi omoters of the ‘ heretical ’ movement They were 
infected by then intercom se with the foieign mei chants 
The Geiman soldiers who had been employed by Chailes V 
and Philip II also contributed to the spread of ‘heiesy ’ 

1 19 Tiansl Slhidjte bod) cuigcbcu by ‘ oh that would 
suggest,’ and ©cijl by ‘ genius ’ 

1 20 Sliiftanbigct ifl, say ‘better becomes ’ 

1 21 3wttedei @lau6cni3 , ‘of two diffeient cieeds ’ 

1 23 ©old) cm Sloit me ixncbcv is an elliptical clause In the 
English tianslation the adverb me should be placed at the 
beginning, and the impeiative ‘utter’ 01 ‘let me heai,’ supplied 
altei it 

1 24 S!icu uub ©(aiibcn I)a(tcn is an idiomatic phrase for ‘to 
regard tiuth and good faith ’ 5|3oIttif may heie be rendered by 
‘ politics ’ 01 ‘ diplomacy ’ 

1 28 93cloaI)vtc Ccfjic say ‘ established faith ’ 

1 30 ^iiigckn nil, here ‘give up for’. The expiession I)exf 
qelnufui is gcneially used with leference to a vagabond, 
stiagglei, 01 adventuier Here, however, that teim wall 
perhaps best be rendeied bv ‘random’ 

1 32 ©cgmcgcii, lit on that account, may heie be translated 
by ‘ toi what I have said ’ 

P 17, 1 3 .^acd, hei e ‘ salvation ’ 

1 6 The veib bcijeicfjiicu should here be lendeied by ‘to 
allude ’ or ‘ 1 efei to ’ 

1 8 flicd)t iimciUd)cn, say ‘heait-felt ’ 

1 ir The conveisation alluded to by the Regent is his- 
torical Stiada has given a full account of the incident 
(1 p 210), and we think it of sufficient interest to quote those 
parts of his account which Goethe has interwoven in so in- 
genious a manner in the piesent scene After having related 
the outi ages of the Iconoclasts, the author of the De Bello 
Belgico piocecds, ‘The news ot that herce slaughter gieatly 
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afflicted the Regent, who, turning m her deep grief to Egmont, 
who accompanied her to the Palace on her way fiom the 
mass and sermon, said, “Do you heai. Count, what pleasant 
news they bung from Flanders, this province ot youis^ 

And will you, of whose bravery and fidelity the King always 
expected the utmost, allow such gi eat ci imes against God to 
pass unpunished ? ” ’ (Emm-vero furiosae cladis vuncius praeter 
w-odum qffli’vtt anitnum Gubernatricts quae ingentt moerore ad 
Egmontium connersa^ qut earn a Saci 0 et conctone tedeuntem 
comitabatur in conclave Audts, mqutt, Comes, quam laeta 
perfiruntur e Flandrta, pi ovincta tua ^ Tu vei 0, de cujus 
pvaecipue virtute ac Jide sibt Rex pollicitus sempei est omnia, 
patieris tn Provincia ttbi commissa, tarn immania in JOeum 
scelera impune patrari'^) To this repioof the Count calmly 
replied, ‘ First we must think of the conseivation of the 
State, religious matters will afterwards be easily settled ’ 
{Prtmam conservando imperto curam intendendam esse, reltgionem 
facile dem restitutiim in ) 

1 19 fflebettfac^e, ‘a thing of secondary importance,’ ‘a trifle ’ 
1 20 Translate here ufcv by ‘as to,’ and fcuiiitgt by ‘satisfied ’ 

1 21 [eic£)t geBcn, say ‘ soon be settled’ 

1 24 csS inefji ju tfjun tji, ‘that we are more 

anxious for 


1 27 ^ttte ^Pfuutbcti gef(i)ittciiiji, ‘swallowed fat benefices ’ 

1 28 Translate imben bcfeht by ‘are given to,’ and omit the 
preposition mit in the translation 

1 29 Sajfen wcifeit, ‘ do not the Spaniai ds give unmis- 
takeable signs ? ’ 

1 32 ^011 bftt liictntgcii, say ‘by their own countiymen ’ 

P. 18 , 1 4 S)u flcfllt bid), ‘you range youi sell ’ 

1 5 The pronoun 1(f) is to be supplied befoie ix'orttc. 

1 7 The verb li'cfleit is here used in the sense ot bei 3 }lcmimci 
fern, translate theiefoie aBenu— irifijl by ‘it this be your 
opinion ’ Compare the corresponding use of ‘velle’ 111 L^in, 
as tor instance in quod quum volunt, declarant quaedam esse 
vera (Cicero ) 

1 9 According to Strada (1 p 114) both Egmont and 
Orange rnanifested great coldness towards the Goveinment as 
soon as the Regent had assumed her office, for ‘ having both 
been frustrated in their hopes to obtain the government of the 
whole of the Netherlands, they felt the recent slight the more 
keenly [Nempe curn dejectus uterque spe admmstrandi umversi 
recenteTn repuls am acrtus senUebant^ 

The leape between Egmont and Orange was, accord- 
ing to Stiada (1 pp 115-120) rather cemented by their 
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common hatred against Cardinal Granvelle, than by their 
opposition to the Regent 

1 14 The delineation of the characters of Orange and 
Egmont IS almost entiiely based on the sketch drawn of them 
by Strada, who says (1 p 120) Egmont was of a cheerful 
tempei, frank and self-confidmg , Orange, howevei, was of a 
melancholy disposition, reserved (fjcnnltif)) and distrustful Full 
of forethought, the lattei was constantly restless, and diiected 
his thoughts towards the futuie, the foimer busied himself 
only with the actual piesent One would have hoped more of 
the one , feared more from the other ’ {Erat Egmontius 
ingenio hilar t, explicato, sibique praejidente , tristt Orangtus, in- 
observabilt, vitabundo Provtsor alter anxtus, mque futura 

semper ammo praectn r ens ^ — alter plerumque cuns vacuus rust 
ins t antibus — Phs ab alter 0 speiares ab alter 0^ plus timer es ) 

1 18 ‘ steps foith freely ’ 

1 20 ©D t)od) say ‘ as proudly ’ 

1 21 Dlic^t — fc(}U'eBtc, ‘were not suspended over him ’ 

1 22 Gp p 128, the note to 1 i p 8 
1 23 Jpaucjcn an ifjin, ‘are attached to him ’ 

1 24 (Suicn ©d)ctu s ly ‘ appearances ’ 

1 25 SHon Scnianb Ulcdjciifdjaft foibevn, ‘to call any one to 
account ’ 

1 26, &c This passage contains an allusion to the family 
dispute which was attached to the pi mcipahty of Guelderland. 
It had been sold, in 1471, by the family of Egmont to Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, and m spite of litigation which broke 
out subsequently about its possession, it lemained m the hands 
of the Flapsbuig dynasty The woids used heie by Goethe 
aie based on a remark which Stiada adds (1 p 329) to his 
account of the House of Egmont, viz ‘It — viz the House of 
Egmont — dciived its name fiom the town of Egmont, situated 
on the extieme boidei of Holland, on the coast of the Noith 
Sea, and fiom which Lamoi alius assumed the title of Count, 
although he was Pi nice of Game [Gawr], which lay on the 
Scheldt, not far from Ghent ’ {Genti cognomentum ab Eg- 
mont to opptdo in extrema Batavia ad htus occtdentale, ex quo 
comitis appellationern semper usurpavit Lamoralius, quamvis 
Gaverae ad Scaldis ripam sitae, non procul Gandavo prmceps 
esset ) 

1 30 SiBlcbci W^td)cil, hcie ‘levive again ’ 

P 19, 1 3 ©id; um Scnianb 'oetbient ntad}eii, ‘to desene well 
of any one,’ ‘to render gicat service to ’ 

1 6 Wcfcf(fd;rtftcit, heie ‘social gathei mgs ’ 

1 9 (Sium~©d;unnbc[, ‘a never-ceasing frenzy ’ 
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1 lo ®efd)p^4t say 'imbibed’ 

1 12 2 lBjetc£)Ctt, here 'devices’ The incidents to which 
the Regent alludes will be found fully stated m the Notes 
to Egmont’s speech, p 44, &c , and m the Histoiical Intro- 
duction 

1 15 The phrase @ 4 hinnt genitg denotes, with idiomatic 
brcAity, that ' it is bad enough as it is’ , viz Egmont’s doings 
are bad enough in their lesults, though he does not accom- 
plish them ^vlth any evil intention 

1 18 So f)c^t etii 3 baS anbeic, 'thus one drives on the other' 

1 e the reckless doings of the one pioduce the harsh doings 
of the other 

1 19 S)aS ntac^t fn^ etfl 'is the inoie suie to he 

bi ought about’ , namely, the very endeavour to avert a certain 
occurrence produces the contrary result 

1 22 It IS a histoiical fact that Eginont’s doings were, one 
and all, duly chionicled at the Spanish Court 

11 . 23, 24 The conjunction ba^ may hcie be rendered by ' in 
which,’ and mid} — inad}t by ' does not annoy me, annoy me 
very much ’ 

I 27 The teim gefafhgcn is here used in the sense of ‘ ac- 
commodating,’ ' convenient’ 01 ‘complacent ’ 

I 29 Mai k the use of the conjunctive (subjunctive) in the 
clauses ivhich aie here dependent on the principal clause — Si 
flefjt oft 

1 31. Ss— -geben say ‘that will come all in good time’ 
VIZ the depai tui e of the Spaniai ds from the counti y is sure 
to follow of itself 

P 20, 11 1-3 Segt anb, ‘ do (not) considei as ’ The verb 
attslegeit signifies literally to ‘interpret,’ ‘to constiue ’ 

I 2 IBhit, lit ‘blood,’ may heie be lendeied by ‘temper ’ 

1 4 In this hue the verb ciuefcgeti should be rendeied by its- 
Iiteial equivalent 

1 6 The preposition I'oi is here to be rendered by ' on,’ and 
m the next line by ‘ against ’ 

1 8 The privileges connected with Flemish nobility were 
a special safeguard against any hasty aibitrary act ot royal 
displeasure, and the Knights of the Golden Fleece could, be- 
sides, only be judged by the Giand Master (1 e the King} 
with the assembled Chapter of the Knights Cp p 49, 1 17 , 
p 63, II 13-16 

1 II The chaige here mentioned forms one of the articles 
of the accusations brought forwaid against Egmont 
^ I 12 — Ijattm, ‘ that we had something on our hand ’ 

1 13. mirf} luu, ‘let me alone’, 1 e let me speak on. 
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3 Ba 6 — baUoit, ‘what weighs upon my heart shall find its 
vent on this occasion ’ 

1 15 tfl: may m this line be rendered by ‘can 

be touched,’ and in the next line by ‘susceptible’ 01 ‘vulneiable ’ 
1 17 This seems to be an allusion to a meeting of the 
Council which took place on Dec 15, 1566, and at which the 
Regent delivered an energetic address (communicated 111 full 
by Stiada, 1 p 241), with a view of obtaining the sanction 
of the nobles to strict measures and ‘ of throwing upon their 
shoulders the burden of the lesponsibility’ concerning the 
outrages of the image-breakers 

1 24 The name of the messenger is fictitious 
1 26 Gp p 14 , 1 12 

1 27 The concluding remark seems to be an allusion to 
the secret messages which the Regent used to send to the 
King ot Spain 

P 21, 1 7 CieBcSbicnft may here be rendered by ‘ favour ’ 

1 8 Sf)r — t)in, ‘you hold me (as with a spell) so fast before 
you with the yarn ’ 

1 1 1 ®utb may hei e be rendered by ‘ something ’ The 
neutei form is tiequently used m Geiman, as m the present 
instance, to denote a thing which is selt-understood in an in- 
definite manner 

1 12 JQubfd) fecimbuen, ‘to sing a good second ’ 

1 17 When the expiession is used to strengthen the 

meaning of another adverb, it assumes the signification of lec^t, 
fc()v, ‘ right, very,’ &c 
S’vifd) iveg say ‘ briskly ’ 

1 18 Scitflud, ‘favouiite song, or tune ’ 

1 20 The past participle gevufpet m this, and gefpiett m the 
next line, are used with the force of an impei ative 

1 22 The form geUHijfuct instead of Beiuaffnet occurs fre- 
quently m poetiy, when the past paiticiple has a passive 
meaning The formei is, besides, fai more melodious in this 
place than the latter would be 
1 23 ‘'^aiifcn, here ‘troop ’ 

1 24 may here be rendeied by ‘carries ’ This and 

the following line refer to 3 }?eiii Siehjtci 

1 26 The foim instead of .§ctj was formerly also 
used 

1 28 SBamutSlcm is a diminutive of SBauttttS, ‘jacket ’ ^ofeit, 

‘ hose ’ 

P 22 , 1 I S^olgt’ is here the present conditional of fotgen, 
and gtiig’, m 11 3 and 4, that of getjen 
’ytaiuS IS abbreviated from (jutaiiS 
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1 3 The expression ^jJvoPntjcn is here appropriately used 
on account of the division of the Netherlands into pro- 
•umces 

1 6 @d)tepcu biuem, ‘ fire among them ’ 

1 7 ©onbei ®Ietd}eti, ‘ without comparison ’ 

1 8 On account of the double meaning of which the word 
‘man’ admits, the teim SKaniiebUb, ht ‘male being/ may heie 
be rendered by ‘ soldier ’ 

1 9 Untei bcm ©iitgeii, ‘ during the song ’ 

1 10 SBleibt ftoftui, ‘talteis ’ Sfiwt bie is to be translated 
by ‘ his ’ 

1 II ©hmui;, hei e ‘ skein.’ ©iiiqt . aus say ‘finishes’ 

1 16 The -veib inai[ct)ueu is a mihtaiy expiession, and signi- 
fies the ‘ marching of soldiers ’ 

1 20 R'ajl — >§aufcit, ‘nearly all the soldieis are out ’ 

1 27 The adverb cuidj may hei e be lendered by ‘ besides ’ 

1 28 lun Uicl}, here ‘ pains me ’ Smmci ni^t, ‘ never ’ 

1 29, &c Set)— ‘ I have done him wrong ’ uagt’S am 
‘ It wiings my heait ’ Scheiibug, heie ‘ keenly/ ‘acutely ’ 
1 31 The adveib boct) has in such exclamations the 
meaning of ‘ surely ’ 

I 32 Ilicucx 5 Bnifd^e say ‘tiue-hearted fellow ’ 

P 23, 1 I 3 d) — tajfcn, ‘ I cannot help it ’ 

1 5. llcBet batan fan, ‘to be ill, or badly off ’ 

1 7 Sod) IS here to be lendeied by ‘yet/ to be placed 
before tet) 

1 8 @ut IS heie used in the sense of xec^t, ‘ right ’ 

1 9 Seinaiib gcxn (jaben, ‘ to like any one ’ 3emant>(ent) 510 t 1)1 
luofleu, ‘ to wish any one well ’ 

I 10 Gp the Note to p 15,1 17 

1 12 The adveib uumex is heie used m the sense of immcx 
t)xu, ‘ at any rate,’ ‘ anyhow/ ‘ at all events ’ 

1 13 The pronoun id) is fiequently omitted in Germar 
colloquial speech, and in poetry 

1 17 ©0 IS here a mere expletive ©egangett xfi, ‘ has come 
to pass ’ 

1 18 The verb buxfcn IS here used in the sense of ‘ to need 
1 19 Translate here ixHXxc mix by ‘ would become tome, 
placing this clause after ■ntef)x 

1 20 The omission of fux before em in this phrase is per 
mitted in familiai speech only 
1 27. 2In6gd)en, here ‘end ’ 

1 30 ©dajfen, ‘quietly/ ‘ calmly ’ Siepet, here ‘ allowed ’ 

P 24 , 1 . 1 SSovbeneiten, ‘ to 1 ide by ’ 

1 4 3 itltlbat, here ‘displeasing.’ 
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1 6 The clause mai^c mu SSoimutfe signifies here approxi- 
mate!}. ‘ after all, you are going to reproach me ’ 

1 8 Sen SB eg mac^te say ‘ came this way ’ 

1 12 ®ac^te t(^, say ‘did I know,’ or ‘could I imagine’ 
The verb binmeti may here be rendered by ‘to go.’ 

1 13 Siumfgeficilteiien, here ‘ suppressed,’ or ‘repressed ’ 

1 19 Ipiinei^eii, ‘ to caiiy away ’ 

1 21 Slht austnecfieuben Sf)vanett, ‘bursting into tears’ Sip 
toollfg mm say ‘this is what you want,’ viz exciting her griet 
1 23 It IS exceedingly difficult to give an adequate expres- 
sion for the adverbs noth gcu in the sense m which they occur 
heie The translation ‘now torment me yet with your crying ’ 
foi aBttne uoc^ gai, will convey the meaning approximatelv 
Cp above, line 6 

1 25 (Silt teilnoifeneS (Sefcfjopf, ‘a castaway ’ 

P 25,1 I SJhuiitcln, here ‘to whisper ’ Clarchen wishes to 
imply by this unfinished sentence, that she does not care for 
the opinions of the common people and for the idle goss p of 
her neighbours 

1 2 .§tmmel may here be freely rendered by ‘ Paradise ’ 

1 3 SJhui — [ein, ‘one cannot help loving him’ Gp p 132, 
the Note to 1 15, p 9 

1 5 The idiomatic phrase (Sg t^l feme falf^e Slber an tfim coi- 
responds to the English ‘theie is not a drop of bad blood 
m him ’ 

1 6 The adverb bod) may here be rendered by ‘ you know,’ 
to be placed either befoi e et, 01 aftei (Sgmont 
1 7 Steb say ‘ tender ’ 

1 9 (£0 nut, ‘ nothing but ’ 

1 10 The adverb itioljl, in phrases expressing a doubt or un- 
cei tainty, is an expletive, which in many cases may be rendered 
by the familiar expression ‘ I wonder,’ oi by ‘ is likelv ’ 

1 12 aBmii'6 — ^laufdjt, ‘when theie IS any sound at the door ’ 
1 1 3 The compound adverbs obfd}on, oBgleu^, &c , may be 
separated, as is done m the present instance 

1 14 SBctmut()en may here be rendered by ‘to expect 
1 18 S^nmgimifelb is a very characteristic expression for 
‘giddy-pate’ It is formed fiom the imperative (gptnig Ui 5 
getb, ‘ spi mg into the held ’ 

1 19 The adveib Bulb, wffien repeated before other paits ot 
speech, as is the case here, is to be rendered by ‘ now ’ 

1 2 1 2 Betm td) Sangetx'ede f)aBe, ‘ if I don’t know what to do 
with myself’ The Geiman phiase conesponds here exactly 
to the French ‘ si je m’ennuie ’ 

1 22 Supply the word eimgc, ‘ some,’ before giugen 

L 2 
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1. 33 ScBIiebcf)en aiif xtjn, ‘ songs m his piaise ’ 

11 34, 25 Sag — §at6, ‘ my heart leaped up into my thioat ’ 
P 26, 1 3 @te£jt ba, ‘ there it stood ’ The construction 
used in this clause is permissible m familiai speech only 
1 4 On this incident compaie p 8 , 1 33, and Note p 130 
?l)Hcf) uheilicf’6 IS the imperfect of the impersonal phrase eg 
uBcilauft nttc^, ‘ I shuddei ’ 

1 5 The expiession ^oljflefc^myen must be paraphrased m 
English by translating uf ci — (Sqiuont by ‘ at the wood-cut figure 
of Egmont,’ or by ‘at the figuie of Egmont cut in wood ’ 

1 6 ©teirf) babet, ‘ close to it,’ viz close to Egmont’s figure 
Goethe charactei izes by the description of the woodcut the 
style which was peculiar to the aitistic pioductions of those 
times Many similai woodcuts are found in the historical 
woiks relating to the levolt of the Netherlands, as in those 
of Stiada, Meteren, &c Duntzer supposes that Goethe has 
actually seen the woodcut he describes Theie is nothing 
improbable in this supposition , but it is not impossible that 
the poet has invented the existence of the woodcut, as he did 
the incident of Glai chen’s seeing it 
1 1 1 tlnb — ift, ‘ and what I now think of all this ’ 

1 13, 9 Bte ftef)t’g is an idiomatic phrase for ‘how do matters 
stand, or go on,’ ‘ what news,’ &c 
1 15. @ oil IS here, and m the next line, used in the sense ot 
‘ they say,’ ‘ it is rumoured,’ &c 

1 17 i8cfc|f, here ‘gainsoned’ ©mb are assem- 

bled in large numbers’ Cp pp 150, 1 51, the notes to 11 ii, 
13 , p 32 

1 18 The expiession futniuett signifies not only ‘to buzz,’ 
‘ to hum ’ (of bees), but also ‘ to move in a restless manner,’ 
in speaking of a crowd Translate here fummen by ‘sway to 
and fro ’ 

1 19 Supply the verb gef)tu after SSatcr, the verb toofleti being 
here used elliptically 

1 31 Use in the English veision the verb ‘to see,’ m the 
first person plural of the future tense In German the futurity 
is sufficiently pointed out by the adverb morgen 
1 33 SwbetUe^ say ‘untidy’ 

1 35 The expression ^tfiotte, in which the final e is also 
lieaid, was formerly used for ‘story,’ ‘ novel ’ The obsolete 
expression is here quite appropriate to the tenor of the quaint 
and familial speech of the present scene 
1 3 1 ©erabe say ‘ dii ectly ’ Some editions have the con- 
tracted foim giabc S)a fte eg bafiti aufuimmt, ‘now as she takes 
me at my word.’ 
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P 27,1 3 ©letdf) may here be rendered by ^indifFerent ’ 

1 6 Qxeicitium IS a school term foi SUifgaBe/exeicise,’ ‘theme’ 
a 3 uituS stands here m the genitive case It is not declined, 
hi accoi dance with the rule that foreign pioper names ending 
in a sibilant do not take any additional termination, more 
particulaily when the last syllable is not accented The ex- 
pedient to point out m such instances the lespective cases 
by the definite article, is not invariably resorted to Goethe 
does not employ it here, and Schiller also uses Soc^tet , 

aieuue Bciteia Seiiipet 

1 7. 2BvU bod) lunnet has here the force of ‘ was sure to be ’ 

1 8 The title IRettov is 111 Get man given only to the ‘ head 
inastei ’ or ‘ principal ’ of a public school 

The expression oibcntfu^ is here used in the sense of fi)ftcs 
inattfd), ‘systematical,’ and lefeis to the composition, and not, 
as some tianslators suppose, to the mannei m which the speech 
was delivered. 

1. 9 5Ilia — goficlhat, ‘and all was not so jumbled together ’ 
The conditional tnau, in the preceding line, refers also to the 
piesent clause 

Scuitahi— tiicB, ‘then my blood boiled and feimented’ In 
his eaily youth, Brackenbuig says, he wms enthusiastic and im- 
pulsue , so much so that he did not expound his ideas system- 
atically, but stated them in a confused, piecipitate manner 
1 15 @agte translate ‘ whispeied ’ 

1 31 So fxnt tebcn, ‘live on thus.’ 

1 23 i^cftiflei bonegt say ‘ convulsed ’ ©tcvBe uB, ‘pine 
away ’ 

1 24 The clause bulb' eg md)t, does not refer to the 
preceding sentence, but is a repetition of the formei statement 
that ‘he will beai it (viz this mode of life) no longer ’ 

1 25 aUu faf)it’g bmd), it thrills through my—’ 

1 26 Okijeii IS heie to be rendeied by ‘to stimulate,’ and 
foibein by ‘ to summon.’ 

SlitcT) lint citipigvctfen, ‘to join in the common cause ’ 

1 27 The meaning of nut will heie, in some degiee, be con- 
veyed by adding the wmids ‘with othcis ’ to nttm 
1 29 ©laugftcte, ‘ agonized ' 

1 31. The veib venjcffcii, belongs to that class of verbs which 
are now commonly used with the accusative case, except in 
higher diction, where they fiequently ocqiii with the genitive 
P 28,1 II ®ottovfaP:d)ctt, signifies litei ally ‘a doctoi’s chest 
foi medicines ’ say hei e ‘ medicine-chest ’ 

1 12 ?obcgfd)lvci|e, ‘sweat of death,’ ‘ agony of death.’ 

L 14. SBctfc^Uiigcn imblofm, ‘eugulph and quell’ 



3ii)eitet Slttfjitq 

P SI, 1 5 Bunft, I’t ‘guild,’ IS here used for 3 iwftfo!af, 
‘guild-hall’ (iiS— t3eBeii, ‘theie wou’d be seiious disturb- 
ances ’ 

1 8 The expression ^itunBein is heie used in accordance 
with the notion, which was first commonly curient, that the 
image-breakers were chiefly bent upon pillage It was how- 
ever soon proved that this was not the case ‘ It would be 
very easy,’ sa>s Motley, ‘to accumulate a vast w^eight of 
testimony as to then foibearance fiom lobbery They 
destroyea for destruction’s sake, not for purposes of plunder ’ 
(Rise of the Dutch Republic, i 571 ) 

1 II Saiitcx aumpciigefiubel, ‘ nothing but rabble ’ 

1 12 5 DIat[)t fctjhmm, ‘ damages ’ 3 ti bei Dibiuuu3, here 
‘ in due form ’ 

1 14 2)iauf Batten, ‘ stood by them ’ 

1 15 @0 t)eift iS, ‘ it will be said ’ 

1 16 Slufiineglei means literally, ‘an instigator to lebellion’ , 
say here ‘rioteis ’ 

1 17 — wotan, ‘whyshouldst thou poke thy nose first 

into it ’ ^angt . jiifainmcn, ‘ is connected ’ 

1 21 Untef— anfangt, ‘tumults aiise among the labble’ 
The adveib euunat m the preceding line need not be 
translated. 

1 23 UnS Bciufcn, here ‘ appeal’ 

P 32 , 1 4 In the lattei end of August 1566 the lumoui 
had spread that the lebels intended to set the chuiches at 
Brussels on fire, and to massacre all the pi lests 
I 6 lEctBarf is the older foim for Satmd It is still fie- 
queiitly used by common people and m students’ cant Some 
of the recent German editions have the model n word, but the 
old form which occurs also in the first edition of Egmont 
seems far moie appropiiate to the piesent speaker 
1 7 SDacftc IS heie synonymous wuth nmifitg, ‘ brave ’ 

1 8 The verb BtciBeu is in similar phrases used emphatically 
foi fern xiaffimg fetit, ‘to lose all self-control, 01 self- 

possession ’ 

1 II The incident alluded to by Soest occuired m 1566, 
when’the lumour had spiead that the Iconoclasts meditated a 
laid on Biussels The Regent intended to escape, and it was 
only owing to the remonstrances and assuiances of her council 
that she was prevailed upon to remain Her distress of body 
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and anguish of spirit was however so gi eat that she confesses 
herself ‘que par aulcuns jours, la fiebvre m’a detenue et ay 
passe plusieis nuicts sans repos ’ (Correspondance de Mar- 
guerite d’Autriche, p 194 ) Subsequently she tried again to 
leave Brussels, but having been fiustiated in her design she 
‘ ordered a new reinforcement of cavalry and infantry to the 
town, fortified her palace (®ic 58 iug ijt fdiarf fccfefet), and 
omitted nothing to insuie her own safety and that of the 
town ’ {^Atque advocate tn urbem nonjo equitum ac peditum 
praesidto, armataque aula, nihil omisit ad sui urbisque custodiam 
Strada, 1 p 223 ) 

1 12 Some citizens, savs Strada (1 p 221), actually shut 
the gates of the city, whilst others implored her ‘ not to in- 
crease by her flight the audacity of the miscieants (A'e per 
earn fugam sceleratis hommtbus augeret audaciam) and not to 
shake the confidence of the King in the citizens by making 
him suppose that they wei e accomplices in the conspiracy ’ 

1 14 The expression (Stiil^tsnite, lit 'clipped mustachioes,’ 
IS here used as a nickname for ‘ Spanish soldiers ’ 

1 16 Cp p 128, the Note to 1 i, p 8 
1 18 ©axjftgc Ipaubel say ‘ an u ly business this ’ 

1 19 The clause gc()t fdjicf an^ is here used with a future 
signification, viz ‘ things will take a bad turn ’ 

1 26 The form Jtatljollfe for is used in popular 

language only 

1 29 gxup’ (cuc^, btd), &c) is an old familiar form of 

salutation, still frequently heard, especially in Southern Ger- 
many The veib gxuficn may in this phrase be lendered by 
‘to bless,’ or ‘to save ’ 

1 30 <Bxd} mit Scntaiib uifljt abgcbm, ‘to have nothing to do 
w ith any one ’ 

P 33 , 1 I The expression ©i^xeiBex, seems to correspond 
here moie to the English ‘ cleik,’ than to ‘secretary ’ 

1 3 5Patxon, may heie be rendered by ‘ employer ’ 

1 4 Sciiuxub uiS ^mibtxicx! ‘fo dabble in any one’s 

business, piofession,’ &c 

1 5 The abbreviated foi m 3 apf for Sabfen, is used figuratively 
for a diunkard, SxaiitinxKUisaV'f signifies theiefore ‘a dram- 
drmkei,’ and should be translated here by ‘a regular drunkard,’ 
or simply by ‘a drunkaid ’ Grimm, Sanders, and otheis, inter- 
pret the woid m this sense, and we cannot agree with those 
w ho undei stand by ©xailiitwcuijapfeii ‘ a publican ’ 

1 8 (Stccteii, here ‘to put’ 

1 9 Swtmex IS, in this clause, used in the sense of certainly , 
rEbcvibincxtf), ‘ worth speaking about ’ 
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1 10 3^ beuf’ au(^, ‘I should think so’ 

1 12 Vansen intimates that if any one now had heart 
or courage enough to act, and if there weie some one to 
assist him (baju) with his advice, they could recover their 
tieedom By the formei he means, of couise, the people 
who should first go into the fii e, and by the latter he desig- 
nates himself, he being ready to advise and enlighten them 
1 14 The ancient form §eixe foi .§en is sometimes used m 
addressing people 

1 17 Sag ta^t ftc^ t)cien is an idiomatic phrase for ‘that is 
plausible enough,’ ‘theie is some sense in that’ 

1 1 8 Sci t)at signifies idiomatically ‘that is a sharp one ’ 
1 19 $ciganteitte, lit ‘parchments,’ is also used metony- 
mically for ‘ document ’ Siicfe may here be rendered by 
‘ chai ters ’ 

1 21 ®ciecf}tU 3 fctteii is heie synonymous with ^Piwilegtcn, 
‘ privileges ’ 

Stuf ctraag fjalteu, ‘ to set gi eat value on anything ’ 

1 23 (Siujetue, ‘individual’ The Netheilands consisted 
until the fourteenth century of several soveieign states or 
piovinces, each of which was governed by its own piince, 
in accordance with its own laws 
1 25 Cftegieit must heie be rendered by the imperfect of 
‘ to govern ’ 

1 27 XteBei bte ©cfinux I)aiicn, ‘to go beyond the mark,’ 
‘to overstep one’s bounds,’ is an idiomatic phrase, derived 
from mensuration , the tei m <Sc[)nux being used m this phi ase 
for SOfe^fc^mu, ‘ measurmg-lme ’ 

The expression ©tciateii is here synonymous with @tanbe, 
‘states,’ in the sense of ‘legislative bodies’ , fimtcxbxetn, ‘after it ’ 
1 29 Sanbftaube, ‘legislative bodies,’ ‘assemblies ’ The con- 
stitutional principle was fought for and lecogmzed m the 
Netherlands at an eaily peiiod In desciibing the advent of 
Philip, surnamed ‘ the Good,’ m the early part of the fifteenth 
century, Motley says ‘The burgher class conti oiled the 
government, not only of the cities, but often of the piovinces, 
through its influence in the estates ’ (Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, 1 42 ) 

1 30 Cp p 137, the Note to p 12 , 1 i 
P 34 , 1 I fflecl}tfc[)affne is here used in the sense of 
‘ respectable ’ 3ji imtexnxdjtet say ‘ knows ’ 

16 ©0 inag, translate ‘ these things ’ 

1 8 ©0 fetb tl}X 58 uxgexgleute, ‘ this is your usual way, citi- 
zens 3 n ben fSag I)meut(eBeii is an idiomatic phi ase toi ‘to 
live on without thinking,’ ‘ to live m the present only ’ 
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1 10 UcBeifominett is heie used m the sense of emtifangen, 

‘ to receive ’ The trade of the parents used, as a matter of 
course, also to be carried on by their childien 

The expression {fttgmtent was foimerly also used in a general 
sense for S^egteiimg, ‘ government ’ Cp p 129, the Note to 1 25 
1 1 1 ©(^altvU uiib iralteii, lit ‘ to rule and govern,’ is one of 
those emphatic alliterative expressions with which the Gei man 
language abounds, and which, consisting as they do of synony- 
mous terms, should be rendeied into English either by two 
equivalent synonyms or by one expressive term 

1 12 The teims .§eifommcit and §ijli.nte do not refer m 
this sentence to the possessive etueg Otegcnten, but are used to 
expi ess separate notions , the political ‘ fire-brand ’ reproach- 
ing the citizens for not inquiring aftei the ‘ common law,’ or 
‘old custom’ (Jpeif'cimucii), or into the ‘ histoiy ot the country’ 
01 into the ‘ rights, 01 claims, of a Sovereign ’ (bent 
emeg Dlcgciiten) Cp the Note to 1 25, p 26, wheie 
the obsolete teim .§iftoue has been used by Goethe in a 
different sense 

1 1 3 Uebei has here the foice of ‘in consequence ’ 

1 20 The largest poition of the Netherlands fell into the 
hands of the House of Hapsburg, m consequence of the 
marriage between the Aichduke Maximilian of Austiia and 
the Lady Mai y, daughter of Charles the Bold This was one 
of the ‘prudent mairiages,’ which gave rise to the well-known 
saying, ^ Bella get ant ahi, tufelix Austria nube,' &c 
1 21 See above, the Note to 1 ii 

1 26 Every Flemish province had its own constitution, and 
it was one of the piivileges of the various piovmces that their 
inhabitants were to be judged accoiding to their respective 
provincial codes 

1 29 Tianslate SBiuffctci by ‘citizen of Brussels,’ and the 
proper names SlntU'eqiei and Center in analogy with this 
1 endei ing 

P 35, 1 I The neuter pronoun cei (by elision ’g) is fre- 
quently employed in Geiman to denote in a geneial indefinite 
mannei ‘things,’ ‘matters,’ &c 
lycxllaiifeit, heie ‘to run on ’ 

1 2 The veib UHifui, lit ‘to show,’ is in this phrase used 
idiomatically toi ‘to tieat ’ 

Chailes the Bold (1435— 1477) inherited from his father, 
Philip the Good, the then united portions of the Netherlands 
He was 111 constant collision wnth the Nethei landers, whose 
political rights he relentlessly endeavoured to suppress The 
(itiXens defended then institutions bia\ely, but their entire 
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suppression was probably only pi evented by the sudden death 
of the reckless wairior 

1 3 The mention of Frederick the Wariici m this place, 
IS generally consideied veiy puzzling, there having existed no 
sovereign of the name of Fiederick, surnained the ‘ Waiiior ’ 
And on account of this cucumstance, Schiller went even so far 
as to omit that unhistoncal name in his stage edition of Eg- 
mont We think howevei that Goethe must have meant heie 
Frederick III, Empeior of Germany, who, in 1488, raised with 
great alacrity an ai ray foi the rescue of his son Maximilian, 
then a piisoner of the burgheis of Bruges The royal captive 
had in the meantime been set at liberty on promising various 
concessions to the Flemings These concessions weie after- 
wards declared null and void, and the Empeior besieged in 
person, but without success, the city of Ghent The mention of 
Frederick seems, theiefoie, more appropiiate here than that 
of Maximilian would be, who finally succeeded m tranquil- 
lizing the Netheilands, and the unhistoncal designation of the 
monarch, who was anything but warlike, may be explained by 
the circumstance that Goethe made the incendiary cleik pur- 
posely use the martial surname m order to make the contrast 
between the Emperor and the female Regent more stiikmg 
By omitting the words S'uctaic^ bei Jhitgei, the speech loses in 
rhythm as well as in force 

I 4 The taunt which Goethe puts into the mouth of the 

lawyei ’s clerk is pai tially based on the question which some 
of the nobles addressed to the Regent when she intended to 
enforce the introduction of the Inquisition into Flanders ‘Will 
the people of Bi abatit,’ they asked, ‘v'ho shook off the yoke 
of Ghailes V, and who did not submit to it duiing the presence 
of Philip, now stoop under it at the command of a Regent 
who IS a woman ? ’ (B/ abantim, qm sub Cat olo Caesare ft e- 

num excusse} ant, et f resente Phthppo Rege non 1 eceperant, nunc 
ad Gubernati sets Jemmae vocem, tn tllud sese indues ent ® Sti ada, 
1 p 60 ) 

II 8-10 The incident heie alluded to does by no means 
refer, as has rather oddly been interpreted, to the above- 
related captuie of Maximilian, but to that ot his son Philip, of 
whom the burghers took possession when he was only tour 
vears ot age Aftei the death of the Lady Maiy in 1482, hei 
husband Maximilian was to be governor and guardian duiing 
the minority of his children, but the Flemish demurred, and 
after they had captured the heir apparent, the government 
vv'as carried on m the name of the minor by a commission 
of burghers 
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1. 13 {Jiecl^fe 3 )?attncx, ^men of the right sort ’ 

1 1 3 Safui . abet auci} may here be rendered by ‘ and 
hence it is that ’ 

1 18 SBu S 3 iabantei, ‘we people of Brabant ’ It is a w^ell- 
known fact in the history of the Nethei lands that the province 
of Brabant enjoyed, together with that of Limburg, special 
political privileges m consequence of the vei y libei al Ghaiter 
which it received in the fourteenth century, and which is 
known in history by the name of the'Joyense Entree ’ (‘ blyde 
inkomst,’ 1 e ‘ blithe entrance’) It is woithy of remark that 
the leading features of the Brabant constitution xvhich are 
so skilfully intei woven in the diamatic dialogue, do not only 
actually occui in the ‘Joyeuse Entire,’ but ha\e been taken 
by the poet, with some slight veibal alterations, from the 
Geiman translation of Meteren’s History of the Netherlands, 
VIZ the articles contained m II 24, 25, and in 11 29-31, and 
in p 36, 11 21-23 The statement about the excellence of the 
Brabant Chai ter over that of all other provinces is given by 
Meteien in the introductory lemaiks to the famous Constitu- 
tion (See Meteien, ®efct)td)te bei Sfltebevlanbc, p 47, and the 
original Dutch edition, fol 30 ) 

1 28 Gt ifi imS ‘ he is bound to us ’ 

1 29 (Si— laffen, ‘he is not to exercise in respect of us 
any force or arbitiary will, 01 give any sign of it ’ 

F 36, 1 II ®aS SBmt fuljren, ‘ to be spokesman ’ 

1 13 See the Note to 1 4, p 13, on p 137 
1 15 Sit belt .§11^, ‘ down his throat ’ 

I 17 2Bci tf)in chiHtS tf)itt, ‘who dares touch him ’ 

II 21-23 The article contained in these lines is given by 
Motley in these woids, ‘that the prince of the land should 
not elevate the cleiical state higher than of old has been cus- 
tomary and by foimer piinces settled, unless by the other 
two estates, the nobility and the cities ’ (Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, vol 1 p 270) 

1 31 Sciiiaiib iiiti SSodgt)ovtt jagen is an idiomatic phrase foi 
‘ to intimidate, to ovei awe, any one ’ 

F 37 , 1 3 The political instigator who wishes to induce 
the people to commit excesses, alludes heie to the iconoclastic 
outrages which oiigmated m Flanders 
1 10 The teim ®elcif)itc is the obsolete foim for ®eM)itc 
1 13 SBaS foK batS, ‘ what do you mean by that ^ ’ 

1 15 Siiiift p, ‘ come lunning up ’ 

1 16 S^ieibm aflcilci S djaf fbboffcn^ ‘play all sorts of pranks’ 
SuBdueii, ‘to hull all’ We cannot help calling the attention 
of the readei to the exquisite though concise desciiption of 
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the tumult, which the poet chaiactenzes with a few masterly 
touches 

1 2 1 ‘ ■’ ‘ part them ’ 

1 24 ' e Note to 1 20, p 5 

1 25 aSaS fanqt an, ‘ what are you about ? ’ 

1 28 $ln may heie be lendeied by ‘about,’ and ©eimBe by 
‘ business ' 

1 29 (irtein, heie ‘to keep holiday ’ Egmont’s saying beais 
a slight resemblance to the speech which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of Flavius in the opening scene of his Julius 
Caesat — 

‘ Hence ’ home, you idle creatuies, get you home , 

Is this a holiday ? ’ 

Egmont’s conversation with the citizens about their tiade 
seems likewise to be, m its geneial outlines, a poetical remini- 
scence of the parley between the tribunes Fla\ius and Maiullus 
and the ‘ rabble of citizens ’ 

P 38, 1 3 Sertiuiumcin, ‘ to destroy ’ 

1 6 Sines Seic^tuS, ‘ your calling’ The genitive of 
in connection with the name of a tiade (or profession) is used 
to denote the iiatui e of the employment of a person, e g (Si 
tfl femes 3etd)enS em Sutnneimeijlcr, ‘ he is a carpenter by tiade ’ 
The oiigin of this idiomatic phiase is to be found in the 
custom of mechanics, tiadeis, &c to hang up a sign (3ei(^tn) 
m fiont of their place of business, indicating the nature of 
their trade 01 employment 

1 12 The preposition imt expi esses heie ‘co-operation,’ 
VIZ if)v IiaBt lint geaiBcitet, ‘ you assisted in making ’ ' 

1 14 The e\piession ©imbe is here used eiliptically for ‘it 
IS (01, I consider it) a high favoui ’ 

1 16 SBaS an ( 5 ud) i|i, ‘all that is in your power ’ 

1 17 Ufbel augefdjiieBen fern is an idiomatic expression foi 
‘ to be in bad odour,’ ‘to stand m bad lepute ’ 

1 19 Dibenttic’^, hei e ‘respectable ’ 

1 21 The exclamation Slcl) irol)!, may be rendered heie by 
‘ oh yes ’ 

1 23 Xvigbi B or (SftgebteB is a characteristic expression for 
‘idler’, it denotes literally ‘one who robs the veiy day,’ 

1 e one ivho makes a wrong use of his time Srjfir is the 
vulgar iorm for ©ciufet 

?Kit eiiei (Suabeii SaciIauB say ‘by your giacious leave ’ 

1 23 3 )ie ■jiviufciit ana fiattgeilneile, ‘they spread iiots foi want 
of something to do’ The teim Siutgelneile, coiiesponds to 
the F rench ‘ ennuie ’ 

Sctjamcii . iivufs, ‘scrape foi,’ ‘ lake up.’ 
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I 24 ' Sewattb ctix'ag (oi Umg) aoxtugen, ‘to tell lies to some 
one ’ 

1 25. Q3e5af)(t ju fxiegen, heie ‘to be tieated to ’ 

1 27 S)aS — xcc^t, ‘ that is just what they want ’ 

1 29 The sentiments expressed by the caipentei aie in 
accoi dance with the then pi evalent opinion that the modem 
Iconoclasts weie bent upon pillage and robbeiy Cp p 150, 
the Note to 1 8, p 31 

1 32 Egmont was sincerely devoted to the Roman Catholic 
faith, and his admonition to make a fiim stand against the 
‘foreign creed’ — as the new doctrines weie then called — lully 
harmonizes with his leligious conviction 
P 39 , 1 2 >gte — xottui, ‘crowds assemble in the stieets ’ 

I 7 ® ax fo nu§tS ©patufdies, ‘there IS nothing Spanish about 
him ’ The position of gar befoie fo m this phiase is not quite 
usual 

1 9 Cp p 9, 1 15, and the Note lefeumg to it 
1 1 1 Sag — fern, ‘ the king will never do that ’ 

1 12 SOlit ben ©emigcit, ‘ with his own Lindied ’ 

1 16 dm xerf)tiS S'tifTeit, ‘a fine morsel ’ S'xeffen is heie the 
vulgai expi ession for SBxffen 
1 18 aBaS foinmt bu cm, ‘ what are you thinking of ^ ’ 

1 20 (58 ijl mix mm fo, ‘ but so it is with me ’ 

1 21 aSibex SBUleit, ‘against my own will ’ 

Sex iji gut fobfen, ‘ that would suit well for the headsman ’ 

1 24 5 Biicfel for fRiuIeii is, accoi ding to Giimm, mostly used 
when the ‘ back ’ has been exposed to some ill-ti catment Cp 
p 73 j I 29, and p 76, 1 13 
i 25 aillt Ohitt)en fixeicfjt it, ‘ to beat with rods ’ 

(Suixeditex SBaiift say ‘a poitly person ’ The lileial tiansla- 
tion is ‘ ? big paunch ’ 

1 26 9 lm ipfal)!, ‘ at the stake ’ 

1 27 Slxuitt— ©hebcxii, ‘I feel twitching pains in all my 
limbs ’ 

1 30 Some recent German editions have gebamit foi ge 
Bxiimit We have given the preterence to the lattci voision, 
because it occuis in the fiist original edition of 1787, and 
because the woid gebamit, ‘spell-bound,’ seems too icfined an 
expi ession foi the geneial tenor of the speech In making 
Jetter give utterance to his moibid ieelings, the poet de- 
scribes, with a masteily touch which shows his deep insight 
into human nature, the fatal influence which a leign ol ten 01 
exeicises on the minds of men By constantly witnessing the 
most han owing punishments, Jettei declaies that he cannot 
be cheeiful for a single hour, and he ‘ soon foi gets all fun and 
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merriment ’ , his imagination is excited to such a degi ee that 
‘ fearful visions are, as it were, branded on his forehead ’ 

P 40 , 1 3 The adveib tmmer denotes here the continuity 
of Egmont’s absence It may therefore be lendeied by ‘still/ 
to be placed at the beginning of the sentence 

1 6 The idiomatic phrase, (S^ Brcnnt mtr imtev ben ©o[)len, 
corresponds to the English, ‘ I feel the ground burning under 
my feet ’ 

1 7 Sliif bie ©tnnbc ba fern, ‘ to be punctual to the hour ’ 

1 9 Seuiciiib bind} bie S'lngei feljen is one of the many 
idiomatic phrases connected with the word S^ingei It denotes 
‘ to wink at some negligence 01 fault ’ 

1 10 §ic[t idj’ss Beffei, ‘ I should piefer/ ‘ Td rather ’ 

1 1 4 93 on Cl luiteitoegd, &c ‘ of ivhom he may have caught 
hold on his u'ay " Bv this supposition Goethe wishes to in- 
dicate the sociable disposition of Egmont, and Ins affable 
communicati\ e charactei 
I 16 Cp p 153, the note to 1 i, p 35 
1 26 Sd til mil gnn^ leciit, ‘ I lathei like ’ 

P 41, 1 I 9 luoinait 5 , here ‘ from abroad ’ 

1 6 The whole of the following conveisation reflects 
Egmont’s character in its biightest colouis It shows his 
humane disposition, his strict sense of justice, and his indul- 
gent and forbearing mind, but above all, the pimcipal feature 
of his character, his impulsive caielessness and love of life for 
its own sake 

1 7 The name of the captain is, like all the other propei 
names mentioned m this scene, fictitious The expression 
fficlaticu from the Latin ‘ 1 elatio,’ is used in official language 
for 93 eitc[ff, ‘ report ’ 

1 9 The tumult here referred to is the iconoclastic out- 
break which took place in Flanders during Egmont’s absence 
Cp p 17,11 1X-17, and the Note leferiing to them 
1 10 ITmgc^cqeii^citen maybe lendered by ‘acts of miscon- 
duct,’ and Soflhffjnljeiten translated by the smgulai number of 
Its equivalent 

1 15 ffieinnd} is the original Flemish or German name foi 
the modern Fiench ‘ Veiwiers,’ a town m Plandeis 

1 17 ‘ Count Egmont also,’ says Schiller, in his History of 
the Revolt of the Netheilands, ‘ to manifest his zeal for the 
king’s service, did violence to his natuial kmd-he utedness 
Introducing a garrison into the town of Ghent, he caused 
some of the most refiactory rebels to be put to death ’ 

1 23 Commes, or rathet Commmes, lies on both sides 
of the liver Lys, which forms theie the boundary between 
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France and Belgium Before Fiench Flanders was ceded to 
France it belonged entirely to the Netherlands 
I 39 (Smiieljiner denotes a receiver of taxes, tolls, &c , but 
may here be lendered by ‘steward ’ 

1 30 Translate here auf by ‘ within ’ 

P 42 1 I SWitg fjeiliet, ‘ must be procured ’ The verbs 
gefdjafft iveibeit are here to be undeistood 

1 7. ©clpte ex fid) felhjt, ‘he fixed himself,’ ‘he stated his 
own time ’ 

1 1 3 (Sx — (Sxnjl:, ‘ he is sui e to set about it m earnest ’ 

1 15. (Sucit)engei)alt, ‘pension’ @el3u[)X/ here ‘allowance,’ 

‘ salary ’ 

1 16. Sftatf) fdjajfeit, ‘ to devise some expedient ’ 

©ix — cinxtd)ten, ‘let them shift as wmll as they can ’ 

1 22. 5 tiif ehx)a6 bciifen, is frequently used in the signification 
of ‘to consider how to manage a thing ’ * 

1 35. Sliif ehXHxS aubeig ftitncn, ‘devise something else ’ 

1 28 Count Oh\a is a fictitious chaiacter 
1 30. §exx may here be fieely rendered by ‘count ’ 

P 43 , 1 . I Sd) fomme tud)t baqt, denotes, in the sense in 
which it IS used heie, ‘ I cannot find time for it ’ 

Uuter xnctcm S 3 exl)a^tcu, ‘ of all detestable things ’ 

1 5 S 3 cbxnflid)fnt, hei e ‘ apprehension ’ 

1 7. — 2)i'cmiuiq, ‘give me an outline of your ideas ’ 

1 14. .§mteu, with refei ence to a battle, ‘ in the rear ’ 

1 15- Smqlu^c, ‘apprehensne man’ The article and the 
inflection make in Geiman the meaning sufficiently clear 
(5x intK say ‘ he is anxious for ’ 

1 1 8 @td) ixnit)xcn, ‘ to be on one’s guard ’ 

1 33 ©0 — bix, ‘ you may do so ’ 

1 25 flJafd) tebc, ‘live gaily’ The popular expiession ‘to 
live fast’ coil expends to the German xafd) lebeu , but here it 
would be a vulgarism, if used m that sense 

1 37 '1 ‘ buiial vault,’ 01 simply ‘vault ’ 

1 28 1 i \ (■ I ' 1 i)aBe m the pieceding line lefer also 

to ttid)t fiiifi 

1 39 93 ebad)tiqcn Jpnf- (Sabeii;^, ‘solemn measures of the 
court.’ The expiession ipof.tSabcuj is a coined word, used 
heie to designate the stiff manner of life presciibed by the 
Spanish court etiquette The term niiijtexu (nad)), ‘ to model ’ 
(accoiding to), is not of frequent occairence 

1 30 IXm — bcnfen, ‘to double myself about life ’ Cp above, 
the Note to 1 23, p 43 

P 44, 1 6 aSie Icif’ ex eiut) '6exut)rt, ‘ with what delicacy he 
treats you ’ 




l6o NOTES. [Act 

1 8 Itttb — ©atte, ‘ yet he harps continually on this string ’ 
It IS rather difficult to render in English the delicate play on 
the word liei.u()xen in this and the preceding line 

1 14 The sentiment contained in this line reminds us of 
Goethe’s admiiable saying 

©tiieS [ct)idt fu[| nidit fuv afle ' 

©e[)e ]ebei wte ei’S tieiBe, 

@el)e jebei too er blciBe, 

Itiib toci ba^ a mc§t fade' 

1 15 The secietaiy wishes to intimate, that it lies in Eg- 
mont’s natut e to be fi ee from care, that ‘ it suits him well 
to be without feai s ’ 

1 18 ScK^tcm may here be rendeied by ‘lively ’ 

1 19 UcBcimutl) bei (Stfddgfcit, ‘overflow of conviviality’ 
©etneben, ‘ done ’ 

I 20 The expression Jolgcn, is hei e a synonym of S'olgeiuug, 

‘ conclusion ’ 

II 22-25 These lines refer to a well-known incident m the 
troubled pages of the history of the Netherlands The fol- 
lowing summary extracted from the account given by Prescott 
(Philip II, vol 1 p 440) will suffice foi the present purpose 
‘At a banquet at which many of the Flemish nobles weie 
present, the talk fell on the expensive habits of the ai istocracv, 
especially as shown m the number and dress of their do- 
mestics It was proposed to regulate their apparel by a 
more modest and uniform standard The lot fell on Egmont 
to devise some suitable livery, of the simple kind used by the 
Geinians He pioposed a dark grey habit, which, instead of 
the aiguillettes commonly suspended fi om the shoulders, should 
have flat pieces of cloth, embroidered with the figure of a head 
and a fool’s cap The head was made marvellously like that 
of the cardinal (Gianvelle), and the cap, being red, was 
thought to bear much resemblance to a cardinal’s hat The 
diess was received with acclamation The nobles instantly 
clad their retainers in the new livei y, which had the advantage 
of greater economy It became the badge of party The 
tailors of Brussels could not find time to supply their customers 
(Cp Egmont, p 38, 11 12, 13 j The Duchess at fiist laughed 
at thejest, and even sent some specimens of the embroidery to 
Philip But Granvelle looked moi e gravely on the matter 
Margaiet at length succeeded in peisuading the loids to take 
another (device), not personal in its nature The substitute 
was a sheaf of airows Even this was found to have an offen- 
sive application as it intimated the league of the nobles ’ 

11 27-30 This is an allusion to the celebiated designation 
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of Gueux, 'beggars,’ which the confederate Flemish noble- 
men assumed m 1566 After having presented a petition to 
the Regent, some three hundred of them were told at a ban- 
quet that the Seigneur de Bei laymont had called them ' gueux,’ 
in the presence of the Regent Biederode, the piesident of 
the banquet, declared that ‘ he and his friends had no objec- 
tion to the name, since they were ready at any time to 
become beggars for the service of their king and country ’ 
{Se 'oero hbenter appellattonem illam, quae ea cumque esset, acci- 
pere, ac regts patnaeque causa Gheusios se mendtcosque re ipsd 
futures, Strada, 1 p 187, where the whole occurrence is re- 
lated m full ) The guests received ‘ that sally with great 
applause, and as they diank to one anothei they shouted 
’vi'vent les Gueux, “Long live the beggars’” The Prince of 
Orange, and the Counts Egmont and Hoi n were passing by 
chance the Culemberg House, wheie the banquet took place , 
they entei ed with a view to break up the revels, and ' as the 
new comers pledged their fnends in the wine-cup, it was 
receded with the same thundeiing acclamations of “ Vivent 
les Gueux'”’ The confedeiates assumed then the insignia 
of poverty, and appeared m public in coaise clothing with 
beggar’s wallets and wooden bowls 

Uiinatltc may heie be rendered by ' nickname ’ 

1 31, &c. ©uib — nn^qomien, 'aie we to be grudged the 
scanty, motley rags ’ may here be rendered by ‘ spirit ’ 

P 45 , 1 I Render angcfiifdjtt by ‘animated,’ and mag by 
‘ would ’ 

1 s 9 BoC)f — li'ettf),‘worththetroubleofdressingandundressing ’ 

1 6, &c 11111 ju latfieii imb ju uabinben, ‘ to guess and con- 
jectuie ’ (Siiatijcu has a more emphatic meaning than latfjen, 
and may be rendei ed by ‘ divine ’ 

1 8 (Sc£)eiifai is here used m the sense of ‘to omit, to spaie ’ 

I 9 ©ctjulei seems to be used here m the sense of ^ebant, 

‘ pedant ’ 

II 10, II. The expressions ftniicn and aitsfuineit refer to 
©djufetn, and the icmaimng portion of the sentence to .§0^ 
Itiujeti , but in ordei to understand fully the right meaning of 
this passage, it must also be borne in mind that ftmtm is here 
an intransitive verb signifying ‘to ponder,’ ‘ruminate,’ andauSs 
Imncii a transitive verb meaning ‘ to find out by thinking,’ ‘ to 
conti ive,’ ' devise,’ &c In the same way the words gelangm 

flc founen, ‘ ai nve at any place they like,’ express the 
transitive meaning of luatibeln, ‘to walk gently,’ and eifcf)Icicf}ett, 
‘ to obtain surreptitiously,’ the transitive signification of 
fdjlcidjctt, ‘ to sneak ’ 

M 



I i6 (Sie laffen U'ltC, ‘is about to let it go ’ 

II 20-23 — gepeitfdjt, ‘ as if lashed ’ ©cfjen — bmi^, ‘rush 

awav ’ SSageiT, here ‘ chai lot ’ 3 Thttf)tg gefajit, ‘ with calm self- 
possession.’ 

1 24 ©tiuj signifies not only ‘fall,’ but also ‘steep descent ’ 
‘ precipice ’ 

1 25 6^ gtf)t say ‘ we hasten ’ The pronoun ev in the fol- 
lowing sentence refers to man m general , it may be rendered 
by ‘ men,’ or by the pronoun ‘ we ’ 

1 28 It has been remarked that there is a perfect iambic 
movement in the first portion of the present speech This is 
also, in a gi eat measure, the case with the preceding speech 
of Egmont, and with many othei passages thioughout the 
drama too numerous to be pointed out 

1 32, &c 3a — ‘ a false step of my own ’ 

P 46,1 3 Soog, heie ‘die’ Egmont is known to have 
shared valiantly all the dangeis of warfare with his comrades 
1 4 SSemx’^ — gcljt, ‘ when the whole worth of a free life 
is at stake ’ 

1 10 SaiS Shibeie ^at 3cit, ‘ the rest may wait.’ 

1 1 3 ■Sbc'ic^c, hei e ‘try to find out ’ Cp the Note to 1 8, p 32 
1 14 This statement is based on the account given by 
Strada (1 p 223) of the effoit made by the Regent not to 
show a woman’s weakness by hei grief (‘ baud palam moe- 
rori muliebriter indulsit,’ &c ) 

1 16 See on William of Orange the Note to p ii, 1 29 
1 iS The expression fict is here used in the sense of 
foigenfiei, ‘ cheeiful,’ ‘ at ease ’ 

1 27 may here be rendered by ‘tuined,’ and 

in the next line, by ‘topic ’ 

P 47 , 1 6 This IS an allusion to the well-known mytholo- 
gical tale that Hercules was spinning wool whilst he was a slave 
to the Lydian queen, Omphale, who wore his lion’s skin 
1 7 JlunfeIt)of IS a coined expression, composed of Jluufcf, 

‘ distaff,’ and J^of, ‘ court ’ It approaches in meaning the 
expression ‘ petticoat government/ and may be 1 endered here 
by ‘spinning court circle ’ 

1 10 The conjunction ‘that’ is to be supplied befoiebtc 
h'lbugften, ‘the most discoidant,’ because the words bte iiwc^tcit 
tinmei gern (1 4) refei also to the present clause 
1 1 3 ltitlnci^C)ett, here ‘ unwise conduct ’ 

1 16 SoiJmat is here, as in some other instances, used by- 
Goethe for bteSmciI 

1 18 The Regent had at three diffei ent times made pre- 
parations to leave Brussels 
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I 19 Supply the words ‘she is’ befoie ©tattlyilteun The 
expression ^omgin is here used to denote, in genei^l, the 
exalted position occupied by the Regent 

1 21 Unt'ebeuteube Slage ab^ufjafvcht, ‘ to spin out an insigni- 
ficant life’ The veib aMjafpelu denotes liteially ‘to leel off’ 
(yam, &c ), and is here happily used by Goethe to express the 
slow monotony of an inactive life 

I 22 @ic(i — ‘to drag on her existence m 
the old family ciicle’ Maigaret of Raima was, as stated 
befoie, fiist mariied to Alexander dei Medici, and after 
his death to Ottavio Famese 
1 3 1 3 iH-ccf)t vucfcii, ‘ to arrange ’ 

P 48 , 1 2 The noun J^tnbeinif is moi e commonly used m 
the neuter than in the feminine gendei 
1 5 5 liid} tijm translate ‘ with him also ’ 

1 <5 Stolen @ang I)a[ten, ‘hold on their (ordinary) couise’ 
The verb ireiben is understood m the German phrase 
1 7 SBeite should here be lendeied by ‘vast,’ and nad) enter 
boujejogenm, m the next line, by ‘ according to a mai ked out ’ 

1 13 The Prince alludes here to the possibility of depiiving 
the people, which he designates by Oluinbf, ‘tiunk,’ ‘body,’ of 
then leaders, whom he calls then Jpaiilit, ‘ head ’ 

1 16 Render here hage by ‘have had,’ and I)ci by ‘for,’ 
placing the latter woid before bide 
1 17 SSeL()a(tmf|e say ‘ concei ns ’ 

1 22 Goethe has heie most admiiably adapted a saying of 
Orange which has been leported by Stiada, 1 p 234 After 
quoting the statement of the Pi nice that he was fully ac- 
quainted with evei y woi d which Philip 1 1 uttered, either in 
public or puvate, and that he could not bettei employ his 
iiches than by buying those useful state seciets. Orange is 
repoited by Strada to have added ‘For it constitutes the 
wisdom of a Piince, to find out the secrets of the councils 
and to leave the mysteiies ot nature to idle peisons ’ [Qinfpe 
hanc esse Pimcipum pbilosophtam, concilioimn seenta rtmati 
natm ae nsei 0 abdtta apud otiosos 1 ehnqiit ) 

I 25 SOht etUHib ausffomittcn denotes figuiativcly ‘to get on 
with anything ’ 

1 28, &c (Sei—fonimm, ‘the world cannot be set to rights ’ 

P 49 , 1 I The Pi nice of Orange now states more explicitly 
what he had before (p 48, 1 30) only hinted at 
1 4 (Sti tjl: feme ©Digc, ‘theie is no fear of that,’ ‘there is 
no cause loi such anxiety ’ 

1 8 9 Uif uufeie 9 tit, ‘alter our own fashion.’ Uutev eumnbet, 
hcie ‘between oui selves’ 
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I 10 The veib afilDageit is heie used in the sense ot ‘t 
balance,’ for Orange wishes to intimate that they well knoi 
how ^to distinguish their own rights from those ot the king ’ 
^ I 1 1 ITntevt^ait uttD getoaittg fetn, ‘ to be obedient and loyal 
Shin ^iifoittint say ‘is his due’ 

1 1 3 ©ic§ ;5uf^iteBe, ‘ should arrogate ’ 

1 17- Cp p 20,1 8, and the Note referring to that passage 
1 21, &c Egmont believed so firmly in the clemency an< 
humane disposition of Philip II, that he laughed at all th< 
warnings of his friends 

1 29, &c SUifftecfen, ‘to raise’, SBuib^aui^, ‘breath of wind, 
‘breeze ’ 

I 31 SBiube — pfatnmenheiBcii, ‘would cause a mighb 

conflagration,’ 1 e the news of their captuie would drivi 
together (^ufamntenfretBen) all the combustible elements o 
political discontent, and thus cause a mighty conflagi ation 
I 32 3Pol)niaitg tooflten fie, ‘ whither could they tend ? ’ ‘ wha 
could be their intention?’ 

P 50 , 1 I llnb — SeBen, ‘and would they have recourse tc 
assassination ’ We do not consider it impiobable that Goethe 
has put these words into the mouth of Egmont in remem 
brance of the vaiioub attempts which weie subsequently made 
at the instigation of Philip II, on the life of the Prince oj 
O range, and of his ultimate tragic death by the hands of the 
assassin Gerard in 1584 

1 2 Supply ‘ it’ after toollen In the following lines Egmoni 
almost describes prophetically the result which was parti) 
brought about by his own violent death and by that of hr 
fellow-sufferer, Count Horn 

1 6 3i'utf)ete IS here, like jieffe in the next line, the present 
conditional 

1 13 Gp the note to 1 23, p 48, on piecedmg page 
1 13 The verb itjoffen is in this place neaily equivalent to 
to maintain,’ ‘to assert,’ ‘to pretend’, translate therefoie 
toollte TUd^tJ nnffen by ‘ pretended not to know it ’ 

1 14 The Regent was, according to Sti ada (1 p 29), strongly 
opposed to the arrival of Alva with an army , and in a lettei 
which she addressed to the King she plainly tells him that a 
new army would only contribute to impoverish the country 
and produce a civil war — which \iew Goethe has, in the next 
speech, put into the mouth of Egmont 
^ ^9 It IS historically known that the Prince was acquainted 
with the fact that Alva came to the Netherlands with death- 
warrants signed in blank, intended against the most prominent 
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P 51, 1 12 IKxtf)fettg, ‘with difficulty ’ ©cfiiffi, ‘kept down ’ 
1 13 aKtt (£mem SEtnfe, ‘by a single sign’ S[ufl)e|,eti, ‘to 
excite,’ ‘to stir up’ 

1 15 ^aiibUmg, for .gaiibef, ‘commerce,’ is now not very 
frequently used 

1. 16 g’efb IS heie used for (Sdjladitfelb 
1 17, &c Goethe describes here the horrible incidents which 
subsequently took place during the sanguinary struggle be- 
tween the Netherlanders and the Spaniards 

1 21, &c Unb — muft, ‘and what will be your feelings when 
y ou must confess to youi self ’ 

1 24 (Smjetne 3 }lcnfd)en, ‘single men,’ 1 e mere individuals 
1 29 Namely, he who does not act by meie impulse, but is 
always guided in his actions by a thoughtful watchfulness over 
himself, need not suspect his own courage, and can ‘ with con- 
fidence advance and retreat’ (ftc^er mils unb xudlvavts gef)eit), 
that IS to say, he well knows when to spare himself and when 
to act otherwise 

P 52 , 1 3 jlcniint tit 9 lnfcf)Iag translate ‘should be 
taken into account’ l^etJitcftc, heie ‘faintest’ 

I 5 iieifeften, lit ‘gentlest*, here ‘smallest ’ ‘step,’ 

‘ footing ’ 

1 13 The impoit of this saying is that the actions of kings 
are nevei intei preted as mean, because people alwa) s attribute 
to them higher motnes 

1 16 ‘Ptobc, here ‘experiment ’ Slbiimitm, ‘to await ’ 

1 20 Supply the woid ‘owm’ between mcincii and Sluqcii 
In Gei man the emphasis is sufficiently indicated by means of 
the possessive pronoun 

1 28 Siifialt, ‘form,’ ‘shape,’ may here be rendei ed by ‘light ’ 

1 30 Foi bcfibcii, cp p 14S, the Note to 1 ry, p 26 
i 31 SJi’adjt does not mean' heie ‘force,’ but ‘power,’ 

‘ authoi itv ’ 

1 32 9 Bu' bemc 5'icunbe gcfaft [tub, ‘in wbat frame of mind 
your fi lends die’ The Piince seems to place greater con- 
fidence m the clear-sighted judgment of Egmont’s fi lends, 
than in that of the confiding Count himself 

P 53, 1 9 The above scene is mainly based on the memoi - 
able meeting wffiich took place betw^een Egmont and Oiange at 
Willbroek, a village between Antweip and Brussels, m 1567 
Egmont had recened the mission hom the Regent to peisuade 
his fiiend not to withdraw from the Nethei lands Count 
Mansfeldt, and Berty, the Regent’s secretary, weie present at 
the interview, which is fully desciibed by Strada (1 p 268), 
who concludes his lepoit with the following remarkable 
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passage ‘ It is related that, before parting, the Prince of 
Orange led Egmont aside and spoke to him of the danger 
which threatened him, imploring him not to await the bloody 
tempest which was about to bmst foith’from Spam over the 
heads of the most distinguished Flemish nobles And when 
Egmont, fully relying on his services and unmindful of every 
danger, dissented, asserting that he hoped everything from the 
clemency of the King, when he found order restored m the 
provinces, Orange exclaimed “This clemency of the King 
which you so extol, will be your rum, Egmont, and I foresee 
with my mind’s eye (would that I might be deceived ') that 
o\er your body, as a bridge, the Spaniaids will entei the 
country ” After these words he closely embraced him, as 
if he were sui e that his presentiment was to become a ti uth, 
and that he saw the Count foi the last time , and tears fell 
from the eyes of both of them’ {Ferimt Oiangium, ante- 
quam t?ide recederet, cum Egmontto seorstm abducto de immtnenti- 
bus pel iciilis locutum, orasse tllum, subduceret sese, gj amdamque 
cittoie tetnpestatem ab Hispama impendent em Belgai um pioceium 
capitibus ne oppenretitr Et cum Egmontius mentis ferox eoque 
pericidi negligens^ conti a dissereret, ac Kegis clementiae, si pacatas 
repenret provincias^ omnia tribueret Perdet te, inquit Oiangtus, 
haec quam jactas dementia Regis Egmonti, ac videoi milu 
praevidere ammo, utinam falso, te pontem scilicet futurum, 
quo Hispani calcato, in Belgium transmittant (Juo dicto tam- 
quam pi aesagationis certus, hominemque supremum ’vtsurus^ ai cte^ 
nec sine utriusque lacrymis complexus, abscessit ) 

1 II Smtrnuneii is here used m the sense of einfciKcn, ‘to 
occur,’ ‘ to enter one’s mind ’ The words m ben ©Uin are 
understood in German 

1 12 Siagt I)eiu6a, ‘ transfers ’ ‘ anxiety ’ 


2)iitter Stuf^ug 

P 56, 1 5 Sor |tc() IpnIeBt may be rendered by ‘ leads a life 
of,’ placing these words betore 2)h"il)e, and omitting the pi e- 
position tn 

1 10. It IS hardly necessary to mention that the Regent 
refers to the abdication of Charles V 

1 13 IteBer ettocisS beufcn, for nacC^btnfen, is not veiy com- 
monly used 

1 14 The letter here alluded to m general was the one 
which the Regent had received from the King, about the end 
of June, 1567, in reply to her remonstrances about the mission 
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of Alva, who was already on his way to the Netherlands The 
King politely thanked his sister, ‘ for having set the things 
to rights by her assiduity and prudence ’ {Ob res impigre 
sapenterque compositas ) Strada, 1 p 292 

1 20 Semanb »tel ju fc^affcit macl)cn, 'to give much trouble to 
any one ’ 

P 57, 1 2 The ad\eib fdjon is here used in the sense of 
'politely’ In charactei izing the letter alluded to, Goethe 
seems to have had m view the billet in which the King in- 
formed his sister, under date October 13, 1568, that her resig- 
nation was accepted The praise he meted out to the Regent 
was couched in such conventional and measured terms that 
M de Thou remarks in his Histoire Universelle (v p 439)- 
'Elle legut enfin d’Espagne une lettre pleine d’amitie et de 
tendresse, telle qu’on a coutume d’ecrire a une personne qu’on 
lemeicie apres I’avoii depouille de sa dignite ’ 

1 4 Philip II had, at various times, expressed his full satis- 
faction with the Regent’s ' prudent ’ administi ation 

1 10 (Sutgaug, heie ‘preamble’ The following passage is 
paitly based on the speech which Alva is reported to have 
made at the last meeting of the State Council m Madrid, which 
was held, according to Strada, m older to discuss the piopriety 
of interfeiing m the Netherlands with an armed force 

1 14 Saficl, ‘ lies heavily ’ aSeitactct tl)m say ‘will prevent 
him ’ 

1 15 ©toflc ©plunge ma^en is a figurative phrase, here it 
denotes ‘to move fieely ’ 

1 16. Macchiavell’s leply contains the gist of the views 
expressed by Ruy (Dfobud)) Gomez at the above-mentioned 
State Council Cp p 58, 1 13 

1 20 atnifon (or a3einunft) rtiinctjmen, ‘ to listen to reason 
@ar Batb feitig weibeu fmiiic, ‘will soon be able to manage ’ 
1 25 S03cil)l IS here used in the sense of ‘ probably ’ 

1 30 ®ciab’ I)eian(3, ‘ straightforwai dly,’ or simply ‘out ’ 

P 58, 1 I aHodjte ttud} UciPcflcn, ‘ should like to dissemble,’ 
1 e the Regent would like to conceal the irritation she feels 
at the double-faced behaviour of the king 

1 2 SmpfinblK^ is here a synonym of ‘ painful ’ 

I3 g:ouuUd), ‘foimal,’ ‘conventional’ ^ 

1 6. Snwcnbig unb ciubWenbtg, lit ‘internally and externally, 

1 e thoroughly 

1 y. ‘ they would like to make a clean sweep 

of it ’ 1 1 > 

1 8 ©1C — jiigicifeii, ‘ they do not set about it themselves 
This seems to be an allusion to Philip’s reluctance to go 



himself with an armed force to the Netherlands, after having 
been told that the Flemings threatened to resist his entrance 
openly with the help of foreign allies Gp Stiada, i p 281, 
where the project of the loyal journey is candidly discussed 
by the author. 

1 10 The foreign teim UonfeiC (to be pronounced as in 
French) for the Teutonic or ©taat^iatt), is used both in 
the masculine and neutei gender 

1 II Se6t)vijf, here ' vividly,’ ‘distinctly’ 

I 12. 3iig, in the present signification, ‘feature ’ 

II 13-16 The description of the members of the royal 
council IS partly only historical By ‘honest Roderick,’ the 
poet designates Ruy Gomez de Silva, whom Strada (1 p. 
283) calls — ‘a man who loved peace and quiet before all 
things’ {cm pax et qutes imprimis curae), and by the ‘dili- 
gent Freneda,’ is designated the royal confessoi and Fran- 
ciscan monk Bernard Fresneda, whom that historian chaiac- 
teiizes as ‘a man of gentle and upright charactei ’ {mitt 
rectoque vtr ingenio) Both these councillors spoke at the 
above-mentioned final consultation warmly in favour of a 
policy of peace The names of Alonzo and Las Vargas do, 
however, not occur among the royal councillors enumerated 
by Strada or the Spanish historian Cabrera, who describes the 
same meeting One Alonzo de Laloo was secretary to Count 
Horn, and one Fiancis de Vargas was Spanish ambassador at 
Rome Juan de Vaigas made himself notoiious as President 
of the ‘Blood Council’ in the Netheilands According to our 
opinion Goethe has given a geneially favourable description 
ot the State Council in order to bung out in stronger relief 
the hateful charactei of Aha 

1 17 By the ‘hollow-eyed Toledan,’ Goethe designates the 
Duke of Alva, whose first name was Ferdinando Alvarez de 
Toledo He is described by Meteren (book v ) and by othei 
histoiians as a man who was in peison ‘tali, thin, erect, wnth 
a long visage, lean yellow cheek, dark twinkling eyes, adust 
complexion — cross-looking and iigid ’ 

1 19 SBciBexgute, ‘ womanish kindness’ 

1 21 Stallmciftei, lit ‘equerry,’ may here be rendered by 
‘ horse-breaker ’ 

1 22 §abe nut bmd}|6ien imiffen ‘ha\e been obliged to listen 
patiently’ SuicI}{)oicii signifies ‘to listen to anything until the 
end ’ 

1 23 (Smen qiiten S'cubentobf say ‘ good colours ’ g'arbeiitopf 
denotes literally ‘coloui-pot,’ i. e. the pot in which painters 
mix their colours 
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1 25 Cjn — fonnte ‘among all my tints, which I could use 
for my picture ’ 21on, here ‘ hue ’ 

1 27 Oaflenfc^nxus, ‘jaundice-like ’ 

1 28 9 Ut^ bet may here be rendered by ‘ with which ’ 

Scbei ift g(eid) cm, ‘he sets down every one at once as a ’ 

1 29 bicftin Bbipiitel, ‘under this head ’ The term Jlapitit 
IS used in Geiman also for ‘topic,’ ‘subject,’ ‘head,’ &c Gp 
the use of ‘chapitre’ in French 

P 59 , 1 I Sa — SOlutljunnen, ‘now he takes hold of every 
wanton act ’ 

1 3 Hub — boH, ‘and the King sees befoie him nothing 
but ’ 

1 5 QBcnn— Uugcjoijcnljcit, ‘when a quickly passing offence ’ 

1 6 heie ‘ to conceive ’ 

1 10 The sentiments attiibuted by the Regent to the King 
and the Duke of Alva are, in general, e\pi essed in the speech 
of the lattei as leported by Strada at the above-mentioned 
meeting of the loyal council 

1 12 may here be rendeied by ‘seriously ’ 

1 15 liBeibtaugcu, ‘to supplant,’ ‘to dislodge’ a 3 e|tal(iiiiq, 
‘ office ’ 

1 17 (Sct)icf, ‘ Clocked,’ 1 e not stiaightforward 

Hill ful) qiafctt, ‘stietch his authoiity,’ ‘become encroaching ’ 

1 18 aiUib cv bLnic{}ujjcn, ‘he will allege that he has ’ 

1 20 Scntatib ()cumtjic()eu, hg ‘ to put off any one ’ 

1 22 vcbcte, ‘this does not satisfy me he will pay 

no attention to what I say ’ The expression gar nufit me£)v 
tf)un has the sense ot ‘to take no account ot ’ The verb ^atjcn 
ml 24 lefeis also to getljan 

1 2 \ at.eit ablixuW gclciitt, ‘tuined far away,’ 1 e Alva would 
entii ely fi usti ate all hei chei ished wishes and schemes It may 
be obscived hcie that the mode of pioceeding on the pait of 
Alva, dcsci ibed hci e by the Duchess befoi ehand, is, in general, 
histoiical At his hrst mteivicw with the Regent, Alva is said 
to have coolly declaied that he did not exactly remember the 
natuie and extent oi his powcis Next day, however, he pro- 
duced his commission (3njlutLtion) m which he was appointed 
by Philipp Captain-Geneial ‘in con espondence 'with his Ma- 
jesty’s deal sistei ot Paima’ The Duchess was requested in 
this document ‘to co-opeiate with Alva and to command 
obedience loi him, but step by step he became moie and more 
encioaching, until the Regent’s authoiity was a mere shadow ’ 
See Motldy’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol 11 p 115 
, 1 30 Supply the words ‘the blame of’ befoie feme ©c[)iilb 
'1 32, &c The Regent at fust contiived ‘to disguise her 
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rage and her mortification under a veil of imperial pride’, 
but being greatly enraged at the arbitral y proceedings of 
Alva and her own false position, she gai-e, latei, fiee vent 
to her indignation 

P 60, 1 4 Supply ‘ it IS,’ befoie ©djlrciei 
1 5 SBei’S f)eigcbia(^t f)at may heie be rendered by ‘he with 
w'hom it IS hereditary ’ 

1 8 Sliifcfjit, here ‘ authority ’ 

1 10 In her last lettei to Philip II, which the Regent 
tiansmitted to Spain thiough the courtier Macchiavell, she 
actually asked him ‘ whether he considered it worthy of 
a person whom the king calls his sister, to be left in Belgium 
■vvith so little authority?’ Gp Stiada, 1 p 301 
1 14 ®te — §elbeiigcfc|tt§ten, ‘that it was to be found only 
in romances ’ 

1 19 Umgang " say ‘ attachment ’ 

1 26, &c £aitgai is heie to be rendeied by ‘longing,’ Banqcn 
by ‘fearing,’ and Stt fcfjwebmbcr $ein by ‘m painful suspense ’ 

P 61, 1 5 basS §ctopopeto, ‘ stop that sing-song ’ The 
Geiinan corresponds to the English ‘lullaby’ 

A number of German cradle-songs begin with that woid. 

1 1 5 UeBerljoic^t say ‘ heed not ’ 

1 18 Unteifnc(|en transl ‘ find shelter ’ 

1 20 S)ian »oi5iibenfett, ‘to think of it beforehand.’ 

1 22 geBaxben, ‘ bear ourselves ’ 

P 62, 1 I Jlfeuie transl ‘ daughter ’ 

1 5 3» btel ©itabe say ‘ you do us too much honour ’ 

1 9 ©cental genug, ‘ it will be scanty enough ’ 

I 10 SBaitet mil is here used elliptically, denoting ‘only 
wait’ (until you will see) Transl simply ‘you will see ’ 

II 21-23 It is not easy to give a concise and terse render- 
ing of these lines Semanb etlnag aBIiflcu signifies liteially ‘to 
gain something by cunning ’ Here etoag aBtijien may be 
rendered by ‘to get the better of,’ or simply ‘to trick’, ftef) 
jufammcnnefjmen, ‘to collect oneself’ (cp the Latin ‘se 
colligere’), fa^t — Stvme, ‘wiaps himself up in his own arms, 
so to speak’, !aitt — vcif, ‘ruminates his scheme’ {Reif fancii 
denotes literally ‘to ruminate on a plan until it is quite 
mature ’ Cp Shakespeare’s ‘ to ruminate strange plots,’ 
&c in Titus Andronicus, Act v Scene 2 

P 63, 1 I Sutioibeift aCfo, ‘ first, then ’ 

1 3 D je, ‘ dear me ’ ’ 

1 5 Sfjv — (Sutfi transl ‘you will spoil your di ess ’ 

1 7 — fommen, ‘to come once diessed as a Spaniard, 

m Spanish fashion.’ 
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1 9 3 cttf)ei, ‘since then/ viz since the time when Egmont 
had made his promise 

1 12 Egmont had been created Knight of the Golden 
Fleece by the Emperoi Charles V 
1 13 heie ‘insignia’ The Golden Fleece was 

suspended to the bieast of the knights by a chain hanging 
round the neck 

1 16 Gp the Note to 1 8, p 20 
1 18 Ulic^tcn, here ‘sit in judgment ’ 
l) 3 atfcwtnb 9 hbeit, ‘lace-work/ ‘biaidmg/ ‘fringe’ 
is anothei way of spelling the same word It is originally 
a Romance expiession It ‘ passamento ’ , Fr ‘passement ’ 

1 21 Sie() bid) niii fatt, ‘only look on to your heaits’ con- 
tent/ ‘ look your fill ’ The above admirable episode has 
been imitated by Walter Scott in his Kenihvoith (chapter 
vii )j wheie the Earl of Leicester visits Amy Robsait in his 
magnificent couit costume Goethe referred to this iact 
with the following words SLCafiei ©lott Benu^te etne @ieiie 
meineS „(Si3niDiit'' imb et fjvxttc ein 9 fecf)t baju, nub ti'ed eb iiut 
Seiftaub gefdjaf), fo iff «. jii foben ((Sdeintanu’d ©efjnac^e mit 
©oetfje, 1 133) 

1 24 The insciiption on the Spanish Older (there exists 
also an Austiian Order) of the Golden Fleece was ‘Pretium 
laboium non vile/ ‘No common piize for work ’ 

P 64, 1 3 9 llnie(}mcn, heie ‘to deduce/ ‘to infer’ 

111 ®ut init if}!, IS a familiar expiession for ‘ on good teims 
with her ’ 

1 16 Sad — ©acf)c say ‘ that makes no difference ’ 

1 21 (go qiu feme, ‘none at all’ , fo is heie an expletive 
1 2 3 .§tutci{)aft, hei e ‘ reserve ’ 

1 23 (£c(5t — 3cit, ‘deposits some sediment in the cask m 
the couise of time’ 3 .Ceuijiem signifies properly ‘the tartar 
deposited by wine ’ 

1 24 ©ocf} may heie be rendered by ‘after all/ and immer 
by ‘ constantly ’ 

1 25 §litfgabe, here ‘problem’ ficf} — gefc^t, ‘got the credit ’ 

1 26 (&ef)eimed ooitjabeu, ‘to haibour some secret 

design ’ 

1 30 Supply the words ‘ she is a ’ before ffiegeutm 
P. 65 , 1 2 Rendei here unit by ‘ wants/ or ‘ is anxious ’ 

1 3 ®ic is here used as a demonstrative pionoun, and 
should be rendered by ‘ m that/ or by ‘ in such a ’ @ic^ 
ffuben, here ‘to get on ’ 

1 4 Slbei aucf), ‘but then/ which words are to be placed 
befoie ©le 
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1 7 — getit, ‘when matteis do not go on too 

roughly ’ 

I 8 Sft — ‘ she is losing her composure,’ ‘ she is 
a little disconcerted ’ 

1 12 Egmonts sketch of the Regent’s chaiacter is based 
on the description which Strada (i p 41) has given of hei 
*■ She not only possessed a mind which surpassed the 01 dinai y 
female standard, but also a certain gait and deportment by 
which she appeared more a man in female attire, than a 
w'oman endowed with a masculine spiiit She was so stiong, 
that m hunting the stag she used to change hoises m 
the field, which mode of hunting even strong men cannot 
always beai She had also a slight beard on her chin and 
upper lip, which impaited to her not only a masculine 
appearance, but also an air of authority Nay, what is 
i ai ely found in women, except m vei y strong ones, she suf- 
feied also occasionally fiom gout’ {AdeiLtt ei non modo 
animus multebrem conditionem superegressus sed etiam habitus 
qvtdam coipotti mcessusque quo non tarn femina soitita ojiri 
spiiitus, quam mii ementitus •veste feminam videretur Qmppe 
njtres tilt tantae, ut nienaii mel ceivos mutatis ad cut sum equts 
tonsuesstt , cujusmodi menationi homines pei quam 1 obusti niccum- 
bunt Nec deei at altqua mento superiorique labello barbula , ex 
qua 'vtrilis ei non magts species, quam auctoritas concihabatu) 
Immo, quod i aro in multei es, nec nisi in praeascdidas cadit, podagra 
idemtidem labor abat ) 

1 13 Scf) fihciite mtc^ is the piesent conditional of fid) fc^euen, 

‘ to be afiaid ’ 

1 16 3 mu 3 fLaitItd)e defiant, ‘girlish bashfulness ’ 

1 26 The expression Scituiigen is heie by no means such an 
anachronism as is geneially believed The flying sheets or 
pamphlets which used to contain accounts of cm rent events, 
and wTich repiesented the ‘press’ of those times, fiequently 
contained the wmrd Settling, ‘new’s,’ in the supeisciiption 01 
the title of the occasional punt I have myself seen a pam- 
phlet issued on Aug 14, 1557, which describes the battle of 
St Quentin (cp the Note to p 8 , 1 9), and the title of which 
begins with the woids aBaf)U)aftigi Satmigcn, &c 

1 28 S)aS — iitd)b ‘ I am not he ’ In German the neutei 
bag is commonly used when a person 01 thing is to be 
denoted indefinitely 

1 32. Sciiei (Sgniont, &c , VIZ that Egmont who makes such 
a noise m the woild — that Egmont who is a public peisonage 

1 33 S)ct — inu^, ‘who must be reseived, and assume now 
this aspect, now that ’ 
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P 66,1 5 Stt Ue §L't)c gehageii, ‘extolled ’ 

1 7 Sie— wod)tcn, ‘who would like to harm him, by any 
means ’ 

1 10 SBie— lii, ‘how It fares with that Egmont ’ 

1 14 Duntzer lemarks with reference to the desciiption of 
a ‘double Egmont,’ that it involuntarily reminds us of the 
delineation ot a ‘ double Goethe,’ which the poet gives in a 
letter addressed to Auguste von Stolberg The letter alluded 
to, which occurs m a small volume entitled Olcdljc’S ®vtefs 
lrec[}fel nut bci (imaftn 91 ju (Stolbeig, contains the sketch ot 
‘a tnvolous Goethe, who moves m society, frequents balls and 
concerts,’ &c and of ‘a serious Goethe, who toils and strides 
onward and is full of enthusiasm for nature and poetry ’ 
After a careful perusal of the letter in question, it seems 
also to us probable that the chaiacteiization of ‘a double 
Egmont,’ is based on a peisonal reminiscence 


Q^icrter Sluf^ug 

P 71, 1 i Of all the orders and decrees which are here 
mentioned as having been pi omulgated after the ai rival of 
Alva, the one referi mg to the encouragement of denunciations 
IS, alone, strictly histoncal It was, howevei, published aftei 
the an est of Egmont and Horn 

1 7 CKai’g — ‘ my hear t sank directly ’ 

I 1 1 The gloomy state of Biussels after the entrance of 
Alva, which is so effectually represented in the present scene, 
has been most graphically described by Schiller in his 9 llifcill 
bci Dhebetlaiibe The following is a brief extiact from the 
well-known description Smc tobte ©tillc id;,t in SvuffeC, 

bte mu jmnciten bag uit9ei»of)utc @exaufc§ bcv SBaftcn luiteiBiadi 
3 )ci inai tneinge Stiiuben in bei ©tabt, alg ficl} feme SBcgleiter, 
qleid} togqclaffuien, nacf) alien ©cgcnben, jeiftientcn 

Dlpie, une foiifl, gcf^iadjig Bcifantincn ju munetlen, eittcn S 3 efaimte 
an 33 efanntcn Uoiubex , man foibcvte feme ©c^iittc, foBalb cm ©paiucv 
m ben ©tiapui evictnen Sebtg ©ciuufc^jiagtc ©rtjicden eui ate pocljte 
fct)on em (SeiicBtsbicna an bev Iflfoxtc 
1 . 13 Render here (Sielt by ‘don’t )ou think,’ and cp 
p 137, the Note to 1 28 

1 15 — ein, ‘ the hear t becomes convulsed, compressed ’ 

1 17 Jfcrjcngeiab, lit ‘as straight as a candle,’ is used in 
German to indicate something perfectly straight and erect; 
it coi responds to the English, ‘ as straight as an arrow ’ 
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1 17 <Sm — fcttb, ‘ all of them marching in step ’ 

1 2 1 ©le — lxio£)I, ‘ they do not please me at all ’ 

1 23 SKit — ®euicn, ‘"witli their legs astride ’ 

1 28 9 lnfc§lageii, heie ‘to level the gun ’ 

1 29 ‘ I should be like a dead man ’ 

1 31 (S6— Qiit ‘ it will not turn out well ’ 

P 72 j 1 6 The Regent did not lea\e Brussels until several 
months after the arrest of Egmont, but Goethe piobably 
wished to let Ah a henceforth appear as the sole ruler of the 
country By making the Regent letiie fiom the scene of 
action, the dramatic effect m depicting the tenor of the 
citizens, IS greatly heightened 

1 8 !Dte — nod),, ‘ she was om last support ’ 

1 9 The mode of the Regent’s departui e as desci ibed here, 
IS not in accordance with history, but it fully tallies with the 
poet’s diamatic conception of the subject That the Duchess 
could not agree with Alva has been stated befoi e 

1. 16 SBittre ben ©nudj, ‘ smell the scent ’ Cp p 39, 
II 20-30 

1 17 S 5 ie Sfiehel |luifeii, ‘the fogs aie rank ’ 

1 22 S)ei — neiniogciib, ‘he can, by himself, do something 
for us.’ 

1 24 (Stn £j 3 aat say ‘a few men ’ Unteifviei^en is a very ex- 
pressive familiar teim for ‘ to submit,’ ‘to yield ’ 

1 26 (^cf)t ‘pass on’ The expiession for 

inciter is now rather obsolete 

1 29 Cp for ©ucfel the Note to p 39 , 1 24 ©cib — bur^# 

gefjcilt, ‘ have you qu'te recovered ’ See p 37, 1 6 
P 73 , 1 2 9 luf ehua 3 gcben, ‘ to mind anything ’ 

1 7 SBciben ewe SHetion madjcn, ‘will get into 

motion ’ 

1 11 9 l 6 ei — i.u()t3, ‘but we shall go on (behave) as we used 
to do, rely upon that ’ 

I 14 The term ( 5 )e»attei, in addressing a person, corresponds 
to the English ‘gossip.’ For the word 3 £robf, see the Note to 
P i 3 j 1 4 

1 17 Sa^t — erft, ‘ let him alone for the present ’ 

1 19 0fe(^t neijnien may here be lendered by ‘bide,’ and 
ge[)t’S xq'c^ by ‘he makes quick work of it ’ 

1 22 here ‘to entrap ’ ©cfjt mu, ‘go to ’ 

1 24 — buxcf)gef)t, ‘what liberties such a fellow may 

take ’ 

1 25 Sn wetncin SeBeii is here in the sense of je 
1 30 S)enen, ‘ for whom ’ 

1 31 (Sine — Scibe say ‘a little tailor’s blood m then 
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veins ’ The word 5lb£i is frequently used m German in com- 
bination with some other term to express similarity of cha- 
racter, as IS the case here 

©djneibcvabex, lit ‘tailor’s vein,’ which expression Vansen 
uses as a taunt against Jetter 

P 74, 1 5 JlDiuit is here to be ti anslated hy ‘ might ’ 
Vansen considers his own head safer than that of Egmont, 
which view he intimates in the next line, by adding ‘if he only 
had my head on his shouldeis foi a quarter of an hour ’ 

1 7 SBao OtedjtS transl ‘ mighty wise ’ 

1 9 The ironical expression Oieb’t i{)i must be freely trans- 
lated , as by ‘ what a wise remark you have made there ' ’ 
oi biiefly ‘how wise you are'’ S^cmei, ‘more shrewd ’ 

1 1 1 Supply the word ‘ nonsense ’ before n 
1 13 For Xlngetoafcf}e>t SKciiil we may use the Shakespearian 
expiession ‘foul-mouthed villain ’ 

1 15 — inad)te, ‘ that it w^ould make him uneasv ’ 

1 19 (Smen— gcfcl)cit, ‘seen one fall,’ or ‘seen a shooting 
star’ 2Beg Uxu n, ‘it was gone for ever’ The \erb ndi 
fdpicujcit, with reference to stais, signifies ‘to fall,’ ‘to shoot ’ 
Vansen intimates, ivith an evident allusion to Egmont, that 
not even all the stars are him and secure, since there are 
also shooting stars which disappear as soon as thev fall 

1 27 aicut'iuibext biad:)’^, ‘ express > our astonishment by,’ 


01 ‘ gape away through the ’ 

P 75, 11 1-4 This passage is fiequently misunderstood 
It contains an antithesis, to the effect that whiche\ei part 
the scoundrel acts, whether that of the accused or of the 
judge, he has always the best of it, foi ‘in the dock he fools 
the judge, and on the bench (Sfid^tcrjliif)!) he takes pleasure in 
stamping the accused (Siuj'^njttcn) as a ciiminal ^lujuiflieii is 
the name given to those who were accused before the tribunal 
oi the Inquisition, and 51timeii)mibevftui)ti^en to the stool on 
which they wei e placed j j i . 

1 5 ©dnua IS here used in the sense of ‘much, ‘a good deal 

1 6 aBcit— ijatte, ‘because he examined an honest fellow, 
whom they wanted to punish, so as to make him appear as a 
rogue ’ Those who have a fair knowledge of German will 
find no difficulty m understanding the grammatical import ot 
the phrase aim ©diefineti v>exI)oxeii, which signifies ‘ to entangle a 
poison m cioss-exaraination in such a manner that he must 
appear as a 1 ogue ’ 

1 8 gxifd) adogen, ‘ a downright he - 

1 9 aDotten— emex, ‘what can they get out of a man by exami- 
nation, if he,’ &c. 
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1 10 IS a familiar expiession foi The 

following phiase, the literal meaning of which will be easily 
understood, must be tendered freely, viz ‘when notlimg can 
be woi ked out by cross-examination, they woi k something m ’ 
(by cioss-examination) 

1 12 SBofjt may heie be lendered by ‘at times,’ to be placed 
befoie anc() — nu'tj, ‘they put the questions gently ’ 

1 15 aifadjt, heie ‘forms ’ 

1 16 ^aft— iinff, ‘does not fail to watch for eveiy slight 
conti adiction which seems to occur ’ 

1 17 The clause ba— an, ‘theie he fastens his line,’ is heie 
used figuiatnely to express that the alleged contradiction 
selves the Inquisitoi as a starting-point fiom which he pio*- 
ceeds with his snai e 

Sajit — Behctcii, ‘if the poor fellow allows himself to be 
caught ’ (Stiieit ktieteu is synonymous with (imen cvhufrf)ctt, 
eitappeu 

1 2 1 (Sube may hei e be rendered by ‘ point ’ 

1 24 <£d)ehttciifabituint, ‘manufactuiei, 01 forgei of rogues ’ 
1 25 ffieij^cljoliciten, ‘ misplaced,’ IS heie used as synonymous 
with ueiiucften, ‘disjointed’; and beibriidten, ‘suppiessed,’ with 
gef i^lofl'eticn, ‘ concealed ’ SSefannten, ‘ acknowledged ’ 

1 26 9 (njctgeii, here ‘ information ’ (Sumi — gufainmcnfunjlclf, 
‘ cobbles together a ragged scarecrow ’ 

1 30 2Jlag baS aitgefpt, ‘this may do very well ’ 

P 76 , 1 2 @0 — 9 lufef)it, ‘ quite the look ’ Jt'icujfipinne, ht 
‘ cross-spider,’ so called from their triple white cross , Engl 
‘diadem spider’ (Lat manea dtademd) The portraits pic- 
served of Alva would seem fully to justify the simile 
1 3 ©tdBnitc^iigcn, ‘paunch- bellied ’ 

1 4 ©d^waKetlitgen, ‘ meagre-bodied ’ g'nif (from fieffcu) 
denotes properly ‘ food for beasts ’ only 
1 8 SofeS SKaitl, ‘foul-mouth ’ 

1 II SBiK — uBel, ‘do I then say this because I wish him ilP’ 
9 )fii fann’iS icdjt fexu, ‘ it can only be agreeable to me,’ viz if 
Egmont’s life is safe 

1 14 .§at — UeiaBfdjiebet, ‘he let off with a sound flogging’ 
Cp p ^ 1 , 11 14-18 

1 16 Sliitreten is here used in the sense of fjetannafjen, ‘to 
approach ’ 

1 17 58 ntbevf(^aft mit un^ timlen, ‘fraternize with us over a 
glass ’ Srubcifc^ajl: tuiifen means liteially ‘to give the pledge of 
brothel hood whilst drinking,’ 1 e by touching the glasses 
1 18 Ofiu fac^tc gufcipt, ‘ and patiently bide our time ’ 

1 19 The Duke of Alva resided in the Gulemburg mansion^, 
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which stood in the square called the Sablon, ft om the time 
of his arrival at Brussels until the departure of the Regent 
Goethe uses the form (iiilenfiiug in accordance with the 
Geiman edition of Meteien, where it is called Culenberg 
Schiller calls the place the jlutlem6uvgifcf)t. .§aug ' 

1 2 1 Both Silva and Gomez are fictitious personages 

1 24 9lu eutem euihefeit, ‘to arrive at (to come to) a 

place ’ 

1 25 Snbcp, ‘meanwhile/ le before the appointed hour 
ai 1 ives 

P 77, 1 5 — t]at, ‘that his command was right ’ 

1 8 ®a — Bill, ‘ because I am accustomed to the lighter 
seivice of Italy ’ It is not improbable that this remark con- 
tains a reminiscence of Goethe from his sojourn in Italy, 
wheie he finished the present tragedy He had there ample 
opportunity — as may be seen fiom his Stahanif^e diafi — to 
witness the laxity of official life in Italy 

1 10 Sci a(tc, ‘ the same I used to be ’ 

1 II £cipt — [cm, ‘ aie never at ease ’ 

1 12 ®leicpt mu, ‘to my mind resembles’ Gp the Note 
to 1 12, p 7 

1 13 2B0311 — ‘the garrison of which must have (be 
furnished with) wings’ The simile is made by Gomez, to 
express the resei ved and inaccessible chai acter of Alva 

I 15 (Si fci line, &c , ‘that he was like a common tavein 
with a (suspended) signboard ’ 93 ianntiiniii' 3 nc§en signifies ‘ a 
sign which indicates that spirits were sold in the house ’ The 
Duke lieie evidently alludes to Egmont, who was accessible to 
evei ybody 

II 22,24 bttic^fi^niicgte, ‘wedged his way through ’ 

1 26 9 UiP:op, here ‘ impediment ’ 

1 27 Alva’s march from Spam to the Netherlands is re- 
gal ded as a lemarkable military achievement He embarked 
with about 10,000 men on May 10, 1567, at Carthagena At 
the beginning of J unc the army was ordered to rendezvous 
at San Ambiosio, at the foot ot the Alps (auS Stahen pieipei 
Buid)te). The Duke took then his route over Mount Gems, 
where he had to sti uggle against the difficulties of the pass 
(Gp 1 25, iiub cmen Bug, &c) ‘The army,’ says Schiller, 
m Ins SlBfaK bci yiiebciUnbe, ‘crossed the Alps of Savoy by 
regular stages, and with the fourteenth day completed that 
dangeious passage A French aimy of observation accom- 
panied it side by side along the frontiers of Dauphine and the 
couise of the Rhone, and the allied army of the Genevese 
followed it on the light.’ We may add that Charles IX of 

N 
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France had refused the Spaniaids a passage through his do- 
minions, and that the Prince of Conde and the Admiral Gohgny, 
the leaders of the Huguenot party, offered that monarch 
50,000 men ‘to fall upon his old enemies, the Spaniards, and 
cut them off m the passes of the mountains’ (burc^ bte S'vansofeit, 
<^omgttcf)en unb Ifehei) The Genevese, apprehending a couf de 
mam on their town, and relying, in case of need, on the people 
of Berne, were leady to repel any assault (buic^ bte ©dftoetjer 
unb SSeiBunbciieii) That the strictest discipline was obseived 
during the whole maich is a historical fact (bte liieitgile 3 }latniSs 
jtid)! fjtelt), Alva budling the lage of his soldiers to let it loose 
wuth the more fury on the inhabitants of the Netherlands, 
where he arrived in the middle of August The accurate 
desciiption given by Goethe is mainly based on Strada’s 
account, 1 p 293, &c 

1 30 The statement made by Gomez is based on the advice 
of the Regent to Alva, ‘ to dismiss a portion of his ai my, m 
order not to 11 1 itate the pi ovinces, which were already quiet 
and obedient to the King ’ (Stiada, i p 292 ) 

P 78, 1 I The Regent informed the King that 100,000 
people fled the country on the coming of Alva (Strada, 1. 
p 298) Nuraeious emigrants came to England, and, accord- 
ing to statistical calculations, the Flemings m London in that 
very year (1567) were as numerous as all other foreigners 
put together Cp Prescott, Philip II, vol up 261 

1 2 Edicts strictly foibidding the people to leave the 
country were issued before and after the arrival of Alva 

I 3 (Sxjl has here approximately the meaning of ‘ more 
than ever’ Cp the Note to p 6,1 10 

II 9-14 The contents of these lines have a historical 
basis According to Strada (1 p 293) and other authorities 
the Regent had equipped, at the request of the King, sixteen 
ships, which were to be launched as soon as the news of 
his departure from Spam became known in the Netherlands 
Besides, pravers weie ordered for the safe arrival ot the 
King, w'ho was very anxious to make the Netherlanders be- 
lieve that he would shortly visit their country By this 
expedient he hoped to allay the geneial discontent about 
the arrival of Alva This artifice was, to some degree, suc- 
cessful, but the Flemings soon grew incredulous about 
the King’s visit to their country, and jocosely compaied him 
to the Emperor Tiberius, who, by ordering public piayers 
for his safety, made people believe m his imaginary jouiney 
The piayeis, they also declared, were quite needless, the 
King being safe enough m his own country 
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I 15 Don Fernando de Toledo, Piior of the Knights of St 
John, had the command of the cavalry in the Duke’s army 
1 23 Don Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Aha, was 
born m 1508 He was trained from childhood to aims, and 
distinguished himself at an early age as a courageous soldier 
In 1530 he accompanied Charles V m his campaign against 
the Tuiks, and in 1535 in his expedition to Tunis In the 
Smalkaldian war he won the decisive battle of Muhlbeig as 
Impeiial Generalissimo When sent by Philip II to Italy to 
fight against the Pope, he was not allow ed to display fully his 
military talent In the Netherlands he pursued a meiciless 
policy, such as has peihaps no parallel m history, without 
being able to subdue the ‘ rebels ’ Personally he was stern 
and haughty, and as regards his general chaiacter, Motley 
says (Rise of the Dutch Republic, 11 p 107), ‘He did not 
combine a great vaiiety of \ices, but those which he had were 
colossal , and he possessed no viitues He was neither lustful 
nor intempeiate, but his professed eulogists admitted his 
enormous avaiice, while the world has agreed that such an 
amount of stealth and ferocity, of patient -vindictiveness and 
universal bloodthirstiness, weie never found in a savage beast 
of the foiest, and but raiely m a human bosom ’ Alva left 
the Netherlands in 1573, without having been able to subdue 
them, and died m 1582 m Spain 

1 27 Sbcotbcii say ‘ given them their instructions ’ 

P 79 , 1 6. The phiase .5 let But tef has not in German the 
familial stamp which ‘heie f am’ has in English It may here 
be rcndeied by ‘heie, my lord ’ 

1 8 Unanffjaltfam, ‘ irrepressible ’ 

1 15 tor faitgen is now used in poetry and in higher 

style only 

1 17 ^unfthd)— tveffen, ‘oveitake them with terrible cer- 
tainty ’ 

1 20 Sot aiibein, ‘before all others,’ 1 e ‘particularly’ 

1 21 In speaking of Egmont’s conduct after the arrival of 
Alva, Motley says ‘ He aftected, and sometimes felt, a hght- 
heai tedness which surprised all ai ound him ’ (Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, 11 p 119) 

1 25 ayjcxflid), ‘manifest,’ ‘notable ’ 

1 28 Supply ‘to work’ aftei ItnS tvnbet SEilleii, 

‘ against our will ’ 

1 29 Scutniib jlcflcii IS an idiomatic expiession for to 
letain, 01 deliver up any one’ 

1 30 S^ieuflfcihg say ‘officious’ Sfpieu gicutfiS, ‘they are 
oveiawed,’ ‘full of diead’ 


N 2 
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NOTES 


[Act 


The term !poWifct) is here used m the sense of buitomatifd); 
fhig, fi^fan say therefore ‘ diplomatically ’ 

1 31 9leng|thi^ is here synonymous with Slugfl »cviat()cnb, 
1 e ‘betiaying anxiety,' and may be rendered by ‘timid ’ 

P 80 , 1 I (Stiti^jeht, here ‘ individually ’ 

1 2 ^aft — aB/they are prevented by their public-spuiled 
charactei,’ viz by that spirit which bade them to act m 
common only 

1 3 Silva’s desciiption of the geneial feeling and behaviour 
of the Flemish nobles is based on histoncal facts 
1 7 aBaS — gicBt, ‘something which gives giound foi 
anxiety and thought ’ 

1 9. Slbeht IS here used m the sense of cif)c6en, ‘to dis- 
tinguish ’ 

I 13 Egmont’s confidential and private secictaiy was a 
Flemish nobleman o± the name of John van Kasembi ood, 
Seigneur de BecLerzeel He was supposed to be in posses- 
sion of papeis which would implicate Egmont The impoit- 
ance %vhich Alva attached to his capture has been eflectively 
pointed out by the poet, in making the Duke, who was so 
curt and piecise m his 0: ders, mention the secretaiy twice 
VIZ here and in 1 13, p 79 
1 17 (Sfalcxie IS by some authors spelt v ith double I 
I 19 3 d) — fagen, ‘I daie not confess it to myself ’ 

1 21 ©innctib, heie ‘thoughtfully ’ 

1 22 Cdjalra stands here foi 3 Baqfd}aleit, ‘scales ’ 

1 23 Smtglent (of scales), ‘ balance-beam ’ 

1 25 §lngef)aud)t, ‘breathed on,’ ‘moved ’ 

1 29 — gegeBeit, ‘all has become quiet,’ ‘it is quiet 

every whei e ’ 

1 30 auf @txa§ aB, ‘up and down the streets ’ 

1 31 ipcittm — mngefynnnt, ‘ keep the fear in such restiaint ’ 

P 81 , 1 I SuSpehi denotes heie ‘ to whisper ’ 

1 3 The clause toenn — leud)tet, which haidly admits of 
a hteial translation, unless fend)tet is rendeied by ‘flashes,’ 
signifies ‘ when distant lightning announces the stoi m ’ 

1 7 9 fid)e 5 , here ‘ unbroken ’ 

©aS — ittii|te, ‘which I could not helppiaismg ’ Cp the Note 
to 1 12, p 7 

1 8 (Sui -Ipfcxb ptx’eitctt, ‘to break a hoise’ The words 
put here into the mouth of Egmont, and which contain m 
themselves only a haimless, though careless remaik, admit 
of a malignant inteipretation, since they can be so construed 
that Egmont xvished to intimate his intention to flee the 
country, 01 1 ather expected an outbi eak 
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11 13,14 Goethe has here recorded a historical fact which 
we think best to give in the words of hlotley ‘ The Grand 
Prior, Ferdinando de Toledo, natural son of the Duke, and 
already a distinguished soldier, seems to have felt a waim and 
unaffected friendship for Egmont, whose biilliant exploits in 
the field had excited his youthful admiration, and of whose 
destruction he was, nevertheless, compelled to be the unwilling 
instrument For a few days accordingly, after the arrival of 
the new Governor-General, all seemed to be going on smoothly 
The Gland Prior and Egmont became exceedingly intimate, 
passing their time together in banquets, masquerades and 
play,’ &c (Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol 11 p 120 ) 

1 20 58ilbfain, ‘ docile ’ 

P 82, 1 I aBaS fttmil bu, ‘what do you intend to do v ‘what 
IS your design ? ’ 

1. 5. Tianslate ba6 ©lopte, ba6 &ef)eimjte by ‘ the weightiest, 
the most secret matters ’ 

L 7 The sentiment expressed here by Alva is not a poetical 
invention, as seems generally to be supposed, but is based on 
a histoiical fact The Duke seemed to have a special predi- 
lection for his son Ferdinand, ‘for whom,’ to speak with Pres- 
cott, ‘ the father showed as much affection as it was in his 
1 ugged natuie to feel for any one.’ (Philip II, vol 11 p 143 ) 

1 9 SUidi— auSjubuicfcu say ‘also the capacity to expiess 
yourself’ The use of the veib auSjubvucfen in this place is 
considered very puzzling, and Duntzer sets it down as ‘strange ’ 
(UnuibeiUct)) Accoidmg to our opinion, however, its use is 
justified in the present figure of speech containing a grada- 
tion, ot which the expression au6juful)ieu is the climax, for Alva 
IS anxious to transmit (fodjuppanjen) to his son all the elements 
which he deemed necessary in an effective commander, viz 
to express himself (aii^jubiucfeit) clearly — to express his ideas 
in the piopei concise toimula, secondly, to grve the command 
(j^u licfcl)leit) with the proper emphasis , and thirdly, to execute 
(aneSntfuf)vcn) the command with the lequisite energy 

1 II 23ui bvaud:)baxpm may heie be rendered by ‘a most 
useful ’ Goethe not unfrequently uses the form of the relative 
sixperlative foi the absolute superlative , whicii usage will not 
be foreign to classical scholars ^ 

1 24 (Sm imbcbciitmb ^latt say ‘some piece of paper 
1 28 ®euua(ucn, here ‘ to secure ’ 

P 83 1 4 Accoidmg to history the Piince of Orange had 
left the Nethei lands before Alva’s ai i ival He was afterwards 
summoned by the ‘ Blood Council,’ to piesent himselt at Brus- 
sels, and answer the chaiges against him It is needless to say 



that the Pimce did not obey the summons, he sent, however, 
a brief reply m which he contemptuously denied the juiis- 
diction of the Council 

1 13 6^ imft say ‘moves on’ 

1 16 9tadi)()t''len, ‘ to retrieve ’ 

1 19, ^c — fc{}lnanft, ‘I can scarcely prevent the reasons 

for and against fiom floating anew through my mind ’ &Cef)xeti 
IS here used in the sense of ‘to foibid ’ The pleonastic negation 
luefjien lucfit occurs lather frequently 

1 23 IDeit Seintqen, ‘ his fi lends,’ ‘ his partisans ’ 

1 24 SliHiigcn should heie be rendered bv ‘to coerce,’ in 
order to retain the true distinction between that verb and 
the noun Unbejunm3(t(f;ev, ‘indomitable,’ ‘unconquerable,’ in the 
next line 

1 29 £oogtc:pf, ‘lottery-urn,’ 1 e the vessel from which the 
lotteiy tickets used to be diavvn 

1 3° ‘lolled up,’ 1 e as the tickets generally are 

in the lottery- vase Sieffei, for ‘prize,’ has been piimaiily 

used of winnings m the lottery only for ‘ blank,’ is not 

so usual as the expression Dhetc 
P 84 , 1 I Uiib — mcf}f, ‘ and did it not start at the scent of 
blood’ This remaik is founded on the populai superstition 
that hoises stait at places where blood has been shed, or 
which are to be the scenes of bloodshed Cp Lord Hastings’ 
speech in Shakespeare’s Richard III (Act 111 Scene 4) 

‘ Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble, 

And started, when he looked upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the slaughter-house ’ 

1 5 Jlhq'feu, here ‘to pat ’ 

1 II ttnll, ‘ as best I may ’ This part of Alva’s 

speech (as far as tjaBcn, 1 14) is addressed to Ferdinand 
1 14 That Oiange was considered the greatest and most 
dangerous enemy of the King, is a well-known historical fact 
It is related that when Cardinal Granvelle was told at Rome 
that ‘the Taciturn,’ as he used to call the Prince, had not 
been arrested, he exclaimed, ‘if Orange has escaped, they 
have taken nobody, for his capture would have been woith 
more than that of any other man in the Netherlands ’ 

1 18, &c The profession of loyalty in the mouth of Egmont 
is here very characteristic It reveals at once both his devotion 
to the King and his general discontent 

1 27 «Riafttg mthini fen, ‘work vigorously with us ’ 

1 29 It would seem that Egmont was justified in attri- 
buting to the Duke a more coriect knowledge of the state 
of the counti-y, inasmuch as he had distributed his troops 
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througTi Brussels and other principal cities of the Netherlands, 
and, besides, kept a number of spies in the country 
P 85,1 7 sKadjt, ‘ might,’ ‘ weight ’ 

1 15 The import of Egmont’s speech is contained in the 
Regent’s last letteis, alluded to before, which she addressed 
to the King from the Netherlands 

I 17 3uiuch3el)annt is a very expressive teim for ‘forced 
back ’ 

II 18-22 Alva IS reported by Stiada (1 285) to ha\e con- 
cluded his speech at the above-mentioned meeting of the 
State Council at Madrid with the words ‘ That the rebels do 
not harbour less ill temper because they appear calm foi the 
present , and their rebellious spirit is sure to use again, when 
the fear of punishment has passed For even ■venomous ser- 
pents can be handled with impunity during the winter , not 
because they are not poisonous, but because they are torpid 
And it IS a well-known fact that heresy does never sincerely 
subside into quiet ’ {Nimtriim exploratum jam esse Numquam 
bona fide haerestm mansuescere ) 

I 27 aBu — foUen, ‘surely we are not to persuade oursehes ’ 

1 29 9 l.ueifct)xeilen, here ‘to proclaim ’ The advice to have 
recourse to clemency m order to pacify the country, w^as re- 
peatedly given to the King, and even the Regent urged Alva 
to pioclaim a general amnesty, as the only way to restore 
quiet (Prescott, Philip II, vol 11 182 ) 

P 86, 1 I (iluige — wubn, ‘would remain (lit move about) 
free and unmolested ’ 

1 2 Suw hcieiten Seifplrf, ‘ a standing example ’ 

1 4 tlttfum may here be rendered by ‘frenzy’, and 
lSliintfettI)cit, which denotes lit ‘ drunkenness,’ and is also used 
to express an exalted state of the mind, by ‘ infatuation ’ 

1 7 The clause SBciuit ^omge, &c , is elliptical, and bears 
the meaning ‘ were kings not safer in following a policy of 
mercy 

1 8 The expression 2 Cdt has, m combination with Slac^lreit, 
the meaning of 9)lthvdt, 1 e ‘contemporary age,’ ‘one’s 
contemporaries,’ and forms in that combination an anti- 
thetical expression which is difficult to render into another 
language, when, as is the case here, the word SOBelt refers to a 
‘ past contemporary age ’ In the present instance JlBtlt may 
be lender ed by ‘the w'orld during their life-time,’ ^or the 
whole expression SBdt unb SOhttuelt, by ‘ men of all ages ’ 

1 II foUtc, ‘to be offended by every idle blas- 

phemy ’ The sentiment expressed here by Egmont is based 
on a remark which the Regent made to her brother in her 
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last letter from the Netherlands, in which she urged him to 
use the loyal prerogative of meicy, and which, as Strada 
(> P 3 ° 5 ) reports, concluded with the words ‘ I pi ay and 
imploie your Majesty that, mindful of divine clemency and 
of your own, and limiting yoiii vengeance to as few as possible, 
you would prefer the repentance of your subjects to their 
punishment ’ {Majestatem ego tuam 01 0 obtest 01 que, lit clemen- 
tiae dinsimae ac tuae memoi ,ultione tn qiiam paucissimos contractu^ 
tuorum poemtentiam quam poenam malts ) The letter alluded 
to, which IS given verbatim m the Correspondance de Philtppe 11 
(1 p 603), actually contains the following foicible passage. 

‘ Your Majesty should remember that the greater kings are, 
and the more they approach God in station (y se aceian mas 
a Dios), the more they should strive to imitate the divine 
clemency and compassion ’ 

1 15 SlHel^nen is here poetically used for ahirenben, ‘ to 
avert ’ 

1 16 This statement fully characterizes the uncompromising 
character of Alva, whose vindictiveness was without bounds 
The expiession iingefiiajl . . fid) ftmen is here poetically 
used for ‘ to enjoy impunity ’ 

1 21 ‘bring to a place of shelter,’ ‘save’ Cp. 

with reference to Egmont’s statement, the Note to p 78, 1 i. 

1 24 SiatC) iiub Sdjat is an alliterative expression signifying 
‘ counsel and aid ’ (lit ‘ deed ’). 

1 27 Qufeljm, here ‘to contemplate quietly ’ 

1 28 (StWa einmal, &c, ‘now and then strike about us, as 
m a pantomime (lit carnival’s play), so that there should be 
some noise ’ It is perhaps not too far-fetched to assume 
that the present simile contains a satirical remark on the 
absurd practice, in certain carnival’s plays or pantomimes, 
of harlequins running to and fro on the stage and striking each 
other with their swords of lath, without any one knowing 
why and to what purpose, unless it be to make people forget 
the absence of all action' 111 the play 
1 30 The verb Ijeifen is in this phrase equivalent to fciit 
1 32 Alva’s leproach refers to Egmont’s temporary perse- 
cution of the ‘ heretics,’ and his subsequent indulgence 
towaids them Cp p 41,11 10-18, and the Notes refeiiing 
to that passage 

P 87, 1 3 Sjl gu ttufibeuten, ‘ may be misconstrued ’ 

1 II Sehen may in the present alliterative expression be 
rendeied by ‘soul’ The import of Egmont’s speech is 
a complete summary of the grievances of the Flemings, 
and in general a repetition of the complaints of the citizens 
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m the opening scene of the diama That Philip the Second’s 
scheme was to become absolute King of the Nethei lands, 
which he ruled only in his capacity of Duke, la a historical 
fact 

1. 12 5 Iel.ii.nct) is here used m the sense of ‘tapestry,’ for 
which expression the word Saiicte is now more usual 
1 13 5 iii[c[) lag, ‘ design ’ Sluabciift, ‘ devises,’ ‘ plans ’ 

1 15 ©cnnvften Seicheu, ‘embioidered symbols ’ 

1 16 @te Beiucfen translate ‘to ensnare them ’ The verb 
hciiictcn was piimarily used for ‘to entrap or catch beasts 
and buds m a snare’, hence the figurative meaning, ‘to 
ensnare’ The dramatist Gryphius (1616-1664) uses the 
same expi ession with reference to the abuse which is often 
made of religion for worldly purposes, in saying 2 Seit (n) aher 
blc {keltgton mib beien 93 oifd)u^uiig bei jti^erjte 9 Beg iji ben $cbet 
jit bcutcteu 

1 21 (Silt boplieftea 3 oc§, namely, that of the absolute King 
and ol the Inquisition 

1 2 3 tcd)t Deiflaiibe, ‘ if (it were but) rightly understood.* 

1 30 Sem 5rcad)fien, ‘ his nearest concerns ’ 

1 3 1 Uneiub huabeit, ‘ to disagree,’ ‘ to quarrel ’ 

1 32, &c (Sineiigeti, figuratively ‘to coerce,’ ‘ to restrain ’ 

P 88 , 1 I fatten is here used m the sense of be()anbeln, ‘ to 
li eat ’ 

1 4 dtommt—a 3 etjlanb, ‘does a king attain to mature reason ’ 
3u aierjlaube fomincu is properly the equnalent for the 
familiar phi ase, ‘ to come to years of discretion ’ 

1 5 Uub— Iiebei, ‘and should the many not prefer’ 

Egmont pleads heie the superiority of a representative 
government ovei that of an absolute monarchy 

1 7 SDaS— attcit, ‘that class of people who grow old 

undei the eyes of their master,’ viz ‘ the courtiers w^ho 
spend their whole life 111 the vucinity of the king, on whose 
will they entirely depend 

1 1 3 (id ge()t, &c , ‘ It won’t do ’ ‘It will never do 

1 15 In this idiomatic phrase, which expresses that a 

peison IS woithy of the life he has leceived from God, the 
woid Sbobcu stands for ISvbe 

9hmb fui ftd), ‘complete m himself’ fftirab is figuratively 
used loi ‘ complete,’ 1 e like a circle which is complete and 
peilect in itself Cp the term ^ jotundus^ m ^tetes atqiie 
Hoiace, Sat 11 7 86 _ , , , „ . ^ 

1 18 This desciiption of the Netherlanders by Egmont is 

paitly based on that given by Strada (cp 1 p 26), and by 
other authorities Even Ghailes V said of them that there 



was no people who detested servitude moie than they did, 
and that they could only be gained over by kindness ’ 

1 29 Slbleuteit signifies Iiteially ‘to learn anything by 
quietly watching 01 listening ’ Here it may be rendei ed by 
‘ to study ’ 

P 89, 1 6 ©taatgeuuic^tiing, ‘ govei nment of a state ’ 

1 7 Settfolgc, ‘ course of time ’ 

1 1 1 ‘ loopholes ’ 

1 1 3 The verb fanu should be placed in the English trans- 
lation before 'ceibeigen, and buvc|f(f}lcic[)ett rendei ed by ‘ slink 
through ’ 

1 23 0 tad}j 5 :ett may heie be rendered by ‘lelatives,’ ‘kin- 
dred,’ for which expressions it frequently stands , besides, it 
seems to contain an allusion to the appointment of the 
Regents of the Netherlands, who weie all relatives of the 
ruleis of the country 

1 24 On fcljalteu imb ivaltcn compare the Note to 1 ii, p 34 
1 28 3 )iuc{) — gibenft, ‘ should wish to rule by himself ’ 

P 90, 1 3 (Seuicti may heie be translated by ‘ of his,’ to be 
placed aftei 93 xubet 

1 9 Uubebtngtcn, here ‘ uncompi omising ’ The reproach 
of lapacity is aimed at Alva Gp the Note to 1 . 23, 
P 78 

1 10 ( 5 iat)iung is the spelling adopted by Goethe and 
Schiller , it is now frequently written without an 1 ) 

£)ie — auflofte, ‘ which would not easily die out (or cease) 
by itself ’ 

1 17 The expression toiff feinen SBiflm, lit ‘wills his will,’ 
is veiy emphatic, asserting, as it does forcibly, that the King 
IS ‘ determined to have his will,’ or ‘ what the King wills, he 
wills ’ Alva wishes to make Egmont understand that the 
King’s will IS supreme, which notion has been strikingly 
pointed out by the emphatic repetition of the woid Jlomg 
in the piesent speech 

1 26 Supply ‘ is to be done,’ after imis 
1 31 ©eniutfi, ‘ spirit ’ Cp the Note to 1 29, p 7 
P 91 , 1 I ®cu — @igcn§eit, ‘ the innermost core of then 
individuality ’ 

1 3 This line contains a kind of antithesis, viz the King 
wants (fiist) to crush them entirely, in oidei that they 
should (then) become something, but something quite 
different 

1 1 2 The word ‘ ai gument,’ may be supplied befoi e ijiu, 
and bmd)^ugcl)en m the next line rendered by ‘to balance ’ 

1. 17 Db — [oh, ‘ whethei it is to stoop down before the 
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falling axe,’ \iz 'it must be mdiffeient to a noble-minded 
man wliethei he submit to an ignominious joke or suffer 
death ’ 

I 24 SJiiiigenb inacf)t, ‘ represents as urgent ’ The 

veib madjen is heie used in the sense of baiftcKcn 

P 92 , I 7 Uitb — an, ' and bring a far moi e serious accusa- 
tion against j ourself’ The adveib geljaffig in the next line 
may be rendered by ‘ malignantly,’ or by ‘ m his malignity ’ 

1 10 9 lugU)c>ieit denotes figuratively 'to be attached or 
devoted to ’ 

1 12 ( 3 d)cib, — ©tieite, 'I retire ftom this dispute ’ 

1 14 SButen, here ‘to realize,’ 'to accomplish ’ 

1 22 Sayi say ' foi this purpose ’ SeiiifiU, ‘ summoned ' 

1 30 The histone incidents relating to Egmont’s imprison- 
ment are diffeient from the dramatic version of his capture, 
as will be seen fi om the biographical sketch of the Count in 
the Histoiical Intioduction 


guuftei Stufjug 


P 96 , 1 4 In some editions the name of Slate has been 
changed into the diminutive Slatc^cn in this act only , whilst 
the oitgtnal edition has the latter leading also m the third act 
In some editions the name of Cla> cbm occurs throughout the 


diama , , „ 

1 5 Ciebdjeu, &c, ‘dearest, for heaven’s sake, what will 

you do ’ ’ 

1 2 2 Dfidlt — iredifelit, ' not lose time in idle talk 
P 97 ,* 1 6 Sen 5 )o[d§ ^uden, 'to lift the dagger’ 
niigiflubci, 'as twilight giows darker my anxietj increases ’ 

1 8 SDht fdpteacin IHnif, ' quickly running ’ , ^ , 

1 12, &c UebcvfdjWcmmt say 'overwhelmed (iicvuctr, 

‘crushed’ 

1 18 3Biei|f®tv say ‘ what ails thee ^ . 

1. 25 aiiab foil bag, may heie be rendered by ‘what does 
that mean to say?’ or moie briefly by ‘what do you 
mean?’ the verb I)cifcu or beteuten, being understood in 

P 98 1 I 31)11 euiugen, ‘ to obtain his treedom 

1 8 Ghent was the chief town of Flanders, of which pro- 
vince Egmont was the governor 

1 10 ©cute 5]}feibe fct}a((eu say 'the noise of his hordes 

^°l°^i 2 may here be rendered by ‘ shot ’ 




1 21 (Sinett gcluat)ien laffen signifies ‘to let any one have his 
oivn will/ ‘to let any one go on as he likes ’ 

1 29 Jlonut — iincbeiftnticn, ‘you cannot collect yourselves,* 
‘ you ai e no more your former selves ’ 

P 99 , 1 I The verb IcBcn is to be supplied after ineibet tf)v 
1 2 Both and §aud} signifying ‘bieath,’ the phrase 

will be rendered more emphatic m English by lendering 
2)?it femem by ‘ with the last breath of his life ’ 

1 8 (gifuKm, ‘to fulfil what has been requested/ 1 e to 
grant 

1 10. 3 )farf is used figuratively for ‘manly strength/ or 
‘strength’ in general 

1 15 S©et)v(o6, ‘unarmed/ may be placed as an attribute 
before Translate torf)eub, by ‘ waving ’ 

1 25 UeBev eiiutnbei, ‘ one above the other’ §aBett — qcmcft, 
‘they stood sci aping and bowing’ This passage, and paitly 
the one contained m 11 7-15, p 98, leminds us of the speech 
of Maiullus in the opening scene of Shake^peaie’s Julius 
Csesai , VIZ 

‘ Many a time and oft 

Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 

To lowers and windows, yea, to chimney tops. 

Your infants in youi arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 

To see gieat Pompey pass the streets of Rome,’ &c 


1 27 
fall’ 


SJlodjten — gef^en, ‘they might turn aside from his 


1 29 ©le — gttift, ‘who used to doff your hats ’ 

P 100 , 1 2 allege iiitb ©tegc, ‘ all tlie ways and passages ’ 
Cp the Note to 1 ii, p 34 
1 3 fiiueu atiifc^lag gcbeii, ‘to suggest some plan ’ 

1 18 ©a — tji, ‘ in the hour of need ’ 

1 23 ©te — Behatfi, ‘wheie you appeared only on Sundays ’ 

1 24 ITcBcxtiteBen e[}iBai, ‘with excess of piopriety ’ 

P 101 , 1 5 SBlfhg is heie used m the sense of ‘readily ’ 

1 9 aiiifgucffen is here used in its poetical signification ot ‘ to 
grow ’ The expression of ‘ healthy gi o\\ th,’ to be placed after 
^iiaBe, would perhaps be an appropiiate lendeiing foi the 
attributive adjective 

1 10 Stjf — bctoegteii, ‘boughs and tops of trees swayed and 
creaked ’ Siuteiji bei J?cvn, ‘ the inmost coi e ’ 

1 14 atafdjen, which denotes primarily ‘ to taste some dainty 
by stealth,’ is here used in the sense of ‘to gnaw’ (nagen) to 
which latter expression it seems allied. 
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1 15 ©le uBeiixnnbet, bte, &c This mode of construction 
IS sanctioned m poetical diction only 

1. 17 J?vacl)enb unb jcrfi^metteinb, ‘ crashing and shattering ’ 

1. 18 Oleii^ — ii.iei3getoiefen, ‘chased like bubbles from 
thy brow ’ 

L 20 S 5 ie — nu’beitxeiBt, ‘which in a thousand shapes ebbs 
and flows within thee ’ 

1 21 ©eqcgnet, ‘ approach ‘ appear ’ 

1 . 2 3 ©cjlalteii, ‘ shapes ’ ®ctoot)ntcn, ‘ familiar ’ 5 )it gelajycit 
tebtefi, ‘you did calmly associate,’ 1 e which he calmly con- 
templated 

1 24 Sent — fel)ut, ‘whom the sound heart yearns to en- 
counter in emulation ’ (emulously) , 1 e he does not fear the 
impetuous foe, the sudden death, with whom to grapple in 
emulation is the desii e of a healthy spirit 

I 26 aimBitb, ‘image,’ ‘symbol’ Unleiblx^ — aiif, ‘how 

intolerable was it to me even when seated upon ’ 

1. 29 &c , ‘in constantly recurring discussions ’ 

1 . 30 Rendei ®alfeu by ‘latters,’ and supply ‘ seemed’ after 
S ede Egmont describes here graphically the oppressive feeling 
of anxiety which overcomes a person accustomed to move 
freely, when consti ained within narrow walls 

I* 102, 1 2 'Dlit, &c , ‘ with deep-drawn breath ’ 

Uitb fufd) t)tnau^, ‘ and we hastened away ’ 

II 3-5 Sa— nnhmttcin, ‘to the place so befitting (meet) 
to us into the open field where all the surrounding gifts of 
nature exhaling from the earth, and all the blessings of the 
stars floating through the air, hover round us ’ We deemed 
It expedient to give a full translation— keeping it as liteial 
as possible — of these lines, which offer, like several other pas- 
sages in the following pages, almost insurmountable difficulties 
to foieign readers ot German 

1 7 ' ‘we spring aloft invigoiated’ This 

simile it Antaeus, the son of Poseidon and Ge 

(Eai-th), who was invincible so long as he remained m contact 
with his mothei Earth, so that, when any one succeeded in 
tlarowing him to the ground, the earth-born giant rose with 
1 enewed vigour. 

1 . 8 Render Segtev by ‘desiies,’ and alien by ‘ ei ery. 

1 9 SSoijubtutgen, ‘to press foiward 3 w ‘ to grasp 

1 10 ®uid) may here be translated by ‘in,’ or bui(^ S^uBt 
rendered by ‘ pei vades ,’ ‘ animates ’ 

1 II SIngcBomeS, ‘native,’ ‘innate’ , 

1 14 SScxbeiBctib (lieicBt, ‘ sweeps destroying all, which_words 

should be placed after unb ml 12. 
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1 15 The whole of the above passage fiom uiib fiifc^ f)tnaiis, 
&c (1 2), down to the present line^ contains a poetical de- 
scription of the exuberant feelings which are entertained m 
the open air by persons endowed with a poetical mind, striving 
spiiits, and an energetic impulse for action 

1 16 ©u Bift, &c This refers to the soul-elevating en- 
joyment desciibed m the preceding passage, which enjoyment 
is now ' a mei e image, a dream of past happiness ’ 

1 18 The clause Slevfagt — goiuien, which offers some diffi- 
culty foi a faithful tianslation, may be rendeied by ‘does she 
refuse to grant thee to meet suddenly nev^ei -dreaded death, 
m open daylight ’ 

1 20 3nt efiht ffilcbei maybe lendered by ‘in this loathsome 
foulness,’ or 1 ather freely by ‘ in these loathsome mouldy walls ’ 
The avord SJicbci, which is allied to the English ‘ mother,’ in 
the sense of ‘a thick slimy substance concieted m liquors,’ 
signifies m Geiman, ‘mouldiness,’ ‘mustiness,’ &c 

2Bic — an, ‘what a loathsome odour it (\iz the mouldiness, 
the foulness of the an) exhales fiom these stones ' ’ 

1 21 Render here ftaxit by ‘ stagnates,’ and « 01 . fdjcut, 
m the next line, by ‘ shrinks fi om ’ 

1 24 a 3 cx bei Scd, ‘beforehand,’ 1 e before the murdei is 
actually perpetrated Caf ab, in the next line, may be ren- 
dered by ‘ forbear ’ 

1 25 Egmont addresses heie to himself the 1 eproach that 
It is not ‘ his fate ’ (bag @hi(f) which makes him insensible to 
any hope of rescue, but his own doubt ©Uffi denotes also 
‘fate’ in general Some explain, howevei, the present passage 
in a different manner, namely, by understanding the word Slliicf 
to denote ‘happiness ’ 

1 29 It IS a historical fact that the Regent held Egmont m 
vei) high favour 

1 30 5'eueiBtfb, lit ‘fieiy image,’ ‘phenomenon,’ 1 e meteoi 
1 32 The lendeiing ‘devise some daiing scheme,’ will, m 
geneial, convey the meaning of the poetical expression iragolb 
ffimen which is quite appropriate to the thoughtful and daunt- 
less charactei of Orange 

P 103 , 1 I Hub nut, &c , ‘ and with gathering tide of 
power ’ Egmont hopes that the people will assemble m num- 
bers, and m doing so their own ranks and numbers will swell 
1 3 Translate fjaltet . aB by ‘ shut out,’ and H'otjkjcmcuitcg 
©langen by ‘well-meant thronging’ 

1 5 mjo^, ‘spiead over them,’ \iz inspired them, 

1 13 ©teigt entgfgut, ‘ will joyfully walk foith to 

meet (the) ’ 
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P 104, 1 3 The literal meaning of ben aflgemetn (Srfaunten 
IS ‘the universally acknowledged, or appieciated’, but the ex- 
piesbion may here be rather freely rendeied by ‘a nation’s 
favomite ’ 

1 1 1 — nic^tS, ‘ to help thee I am powerless ’ 

1 17 felbp; bewuft, ‘ conscious of my own self’ 

1 19 IXiib — Jliafte, ‘ and separated from thee, her last powers 
gi apple with the agony of death ’ 

1 23 3 hic nad)ttid)e Sd)ui, ‘the door at night’ Maik the 
use ol nacf)thd) in the present combination, to which analogies 
may be found m Goethe’s Su ntoiv3enblid}ex Sungltng (Pandoia, 
Act i), in Uhland’s Sn ben aBinblid}en ©aiten (m his ballad 
Shttcx ©an£t ©eotg), and in the ‘ Vesper tmum pererro forum^ 
by Hoi ace (Sat 16) 

P 105 , 1 3 ®eS Slimcn etn^igeS ©d)af, ‘ the poor man’s one 
ewe lamb ’ This biblical simile is founded on the parable m 
2 Sam XU One would expect m this sentence the adverb 
i)inulH'V instead of t)cxnbei, which latter term denotes a ‘direc- 
tion towaids the speakei ’, but Biackenburg transfers himself 
as it wei e to the place of the subject spoken of 

1 5 The poetical expression ftcf »on mu nteber wih 
pel haps best be rendeied by ‘ebbed away from me ’ 

1 ii| 5 )en A)culxd)en, lit ‘the glorious one’ say ‘the noble 
man ’ 

1 15. -Stengjfttd) xm ©d)[afi', ‘in anxious slumber’ The 
gcncial feeling ot the people, as desciibed by the present 
speaker, is in accordance with histoiy 
1 23. ©id) xegt say ‘yearns’ 

1 25. SBanbeln is a poetical expression for ‘to walk,’ ‘move’ , 
hcic it may be lendeied by ‘to appioach ’ 

1 30 (Sin < 3 d)xcdmf, ht ‘a teiroi’ say ‘a terrible spec- 
tacle ’ 

P 100 , 1 2 (£d)axfett, heie ‘to stiain ’ 

1. 3 ©ticg mu entgegen, ‘there arose before me ’ 

1 y aSoxbcxcitmb ju bcgcl}n, ‘to perfoim in this prepaia- 
tion ’ 

1 15. ©left .iQuhc, ‘this veil,’ namely, the veil of darkness 
which enveloped the ‘hideous birth of night’ The spectres 
alluded to in the next line are the horrible visions which 
Biackenburg had desciibed 

1 19. Jluufd)! t)iramtcx, ‘ crashing swallows ’ The verb 
tnlxfd)cu IS heie used in the sense of ‘to crush with a creaking 
noise ’ In this signification the form gexfimfi^en is moie usual, 
but in tins place it would be inapplicable, on account of the 
advcib Xjinuutex which refers to fiiufd)eu. 
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1 21 Sett — cscfc^anbef:, ‘whom they have deseciated by 
making him a witness of their rage ’ 

1 22 £ofen — SBatibe, ‘bolts and fetters open ’ 

1 23 Unigteft — ©(^itnnieX/ ‘sheds around our fiiend a halo 
of soft light ’ The whole of this clause fiom t'ov to ©i^mtmct 
is a biblical reminiscence based on the deliveiance of the 
Apostle Peter (cp Acts xii 6, 7, &c ) The freedom alluded 
to in the next clause, however, does not mean bodily libei ation 
from ptison, but deliverance from eaithly life Ghuclicn, 
who now sees that there is no rescue foi Egmont, hopes he 
will be spared the ignominy of an execution by dying duiing 
the night a gentle death That such is hei feeling becomes 
evident fiom the conclusion of her speech. 

1 31 Ungcbulbig, ‘m thy impatience ’ 

P 107,1 12 Sex ut ftd) fa^b ‘ embracing ’ 

1 14 ling betin cuk^ . say ‘ it will unite us too ’ It is haidly 
possible to give with adequate force the meaning of the 
expression bemi m this concise phrase It propeily signifies 
here ‘consequently,’ but this word is too piosaic to be used 
in the present poetical speech 

1 23 SBxib loS, ‘will never shake off,’ ‘will never be 

freed from ’ The meaning of the following clause is that 
even the rage of vengeance will not be able to remove the 
misery fi om the present generation, if Egmont, the man who 
alone could save the country, has perished. 

1 24 Scht— iji, ‘live on, pooi souls, through a time which 
ceases to be time ’ 

1 26 (Sg jlocft xl}x ^xctgfauf, ‘ its course is arrested ’ 

1 28 Supply ‘ live ’ after irnx 

1 3 1, &c Sebenbigm may here be rendered by ‘ life-inspirmg , ’ 

‘ animating ’ 

P 108,1 16, &c Sllfe — jieijn, ‘ it will gather round itself the 
mists ’ SSxbex SBxflm, ‘ against its own will ’ 

1 20 DIcxt Icibenb, ‘suffering anew,’ ‘with re-awakened suffer- 
ings ’ ©ottceSbitb, hei e ‘ image of the Saviour ’ 

1 2 1 SBagt — f)exX'ox, ‘ will not venture forth ’ 

1 23 Supply ‘of the clock’ after Setger, and rendei aBcg by 
‘ round ’ 

1 25 Sllict} — ©xaB, ‘the feeling (of the approach) of morn- 
ing scales me into the grave ’ This sentiment is based 
on the belief that ghosts walking upon eaith must return to 
their graves on scenting the moinmg air, Claichen wishing 
to express that her abode in this world will be ovei with the 
present night, and her doom will be sealed with the approach 
of the dawning morning. 
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1 30. JDaxfjl, ‘mayst’, namely, what he thinks his con- 
science allows him to do 

P 109, 1 5 ©te — u&eilaffeit, ‘ she leaves me, leaves me to 
myself ’ 

1 7 fitcBenben, ‘ ye that love ’ 

1 12 @te — entgcgeit, ‘she will welcome thee with the whole 
bliss of heaven ’ 

1 17 ©cl)tei.fettSl)anb, ‘ dread hand ’ 

1 30 SQelc^cu — Wovjitlugen, ‘with what deceitful vision do 
you come to startle the half-awakened mind?’ Some free 
rendeimg of the kind seems here necessary on account of 
the difficulty of translating literally the expiession emett 
@d)xecfenStiaunt tioxlugen, which denotes approximately ‘to 
delude with a dieam of horioi ’ It is in accordance with 
history that the sentence ot death was announced to Egmont 
during the night As regai ds the other incidents relating to 
his tragic end, compare the Historical Introduction 

P 110, 1 17 Ung uBeitiagcucn, ‘delegated to us ’ 

1 19 difciuten denotes, in legal teiminology, ‘to pronounce 
judgment ‘ to declaie ’ 

1 20 This brief interruption fully characterizes Egmont’s 
impel tmbable belief m the safeguard of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece According to the statutes of this Order, the 
King could certainly not delegate any power whatevei over 
the Knights, but Alva peiemptorily declaied ‘that he had 
undertaken the cognizance of this affair by commission of 
his Majesty as sovereign of the land, not as head of the 
Golden Fleece ’ 

1 21 The teim timgaitgtgcx, which denotes ‘previous,’ and 
IS here a pleonastic legal expression, may be omitted m the 
translation 

1 2 2 Egmont's Christian name was Lainoi al, but Goethe 
probably prefeiied to give him a genuine Teutonic name, 
which seems, besides, to have been a special favourite of his 
Thus he changed the name of Faust, which was 3 ol)ami, like- 
wise into ^eiiiiid). 

1 2zi COlmgenS, ‘ with the break of the day ’ 

1 26 suit bcm ©ciprcvte ttom ScBen jitm Sobe gehxadjt mexbeit 
is a legal phrase for ‘ to be beheaded with the sword ’ 

1 28 The reason why Goethe omitted the date is attiibuted 
by some to the circumstance, that the mention of the correct 
date would have been in contradiction to the couise m which 
the events follow each other in the drama, and a wrong date 
Would have too much offended against historical truth We 
think, however, that Goethe’s sole reason was, that the 
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mention of any date would have impai ted to the sentence of 
death the formal chaiacter of a legal document; and would 
have considerably weakened the diamatic effect 
1 31 The ‘ Tribunal of Twelve,’ 01, as it was also officially 
called, the ‘Council of Tioubles,’ and populaily the ‘Blood 
Council,’ had been established by Alva after the captuie of 
Egmont and Horn ‘for the trial of ciimes committed dm mg 
the recent period of troubles ’ It was one of the most 
arbitrary and informal tribunals which evei decided on the 
fate of man 

P 111,1 2 ©ciii .fiauS BcfieKcn, ‘to set one’s bouse in 
order,’ is a biblical phrase for ‘ to make one’s last an ange- 
meiits before death ’ Cp Isa xxxviii i 
1 5 ^acleltt is heie used for jJadcCbaqci 
1 13 Slplt — Ii^t’i^hi, ‘ at first they will whispei it behind the 
back of the ambitious man ’ 

1 20 ©cite, ‘might asseit his credit, woith’ It is well 
known that Alva counselled the invasion of the Ncthei lands 
solely in order to make himself indispensable to the King 
Cp Strada, 1 p 286. 

1 24 Sev ©uigcliitbetc; ‘the overweening man’ Conceit 
and anogance weie among the principal featuies of Alva’s 
character 

1 28 J^eiuBciciIten, ‘passed rapidly over ’ Sog, here ‘feigned ’ 
P 112,1 3 The verb ftcl)eit signifies heie that the two 
nations ‘ stood thei e in anxious expectation of the 1 csult ’ 
T ranslate jlaitbeit by ‘ looked anxiously on ’ 

1 4 3 Bunfc[)teii, lit ‘wished’, heie ‘hoped’ 

1 5 Supply ‘the maik’ after tiaf, and translate SDlcimgcn 
by ‘my countrymen,’ and bmc^Btac^ by ‘rent ’ 

I 6 The causes of paltry envy of Alva against Egmont as 
given here, aie 1 elated by Strada (1 326), who says ‘The 
people, however, being guided m their judgment eithei by 
their hatred against Alva or by their love towards Egmont, 
exculpated the guilty, and laid all the blame on Alva as 
harbouring envy against Egmont, his old martial rival , and 
they said, besides, that he was moitified because Egmont 
ouce won from him, when playing at dice, many thousand 
dneats, and that later, when at a public lejoicing, they con- 
tended for superiority at a shooting-match, Alva was defeated 
amidst the loud exultation of the Flemings, who considcicd 
the victoiy carried off over a Spanish Duke as a national 
triumph ’ [Popu^us tamen, sinje ex odio in Albanum, stw in 
Egmontium amove, judicium f evens, reum absol-vebat, ciilpamque 
omnem tvansfevebat in Albanum inioidiae i etinentem advevsus 
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Egmonhum, •veterem belli aemulum, ^ensumque stipe] haec 
memo] abant^ quod ohm alea ludenti multa aureot um millia victor 
Egmontius abstuhsset , ac postea in publica laetitia, dtim uterque 
sxplodendo ad signum sclopo ex provocatione contenderent, supera- 
tus esset Albanus, ingenti Belgarum plausu ad nationis suae decus 
referentium vtctoriam ex Duce Hispano ) 

1 8 (Stf(^tet(^enb, ‘ by surreptitious means ’ 

1 1 4 Jleiitfi^Iage signifies ‘ blows with a cudgel ’ translate 
here ‘ heavy blows ’ 

1 23 ‘ trustful ’ 

1 26 3 )ci SlBfi^ciiIt^e, ‘ the hateful Ibne ’ 

IP 113,1 3 CeBlofeS, lit ‘lifeless’, here ‘ passive ’ 

1 16 3 it — S!obc 0 , ‘in the grasp (power) of an aibitrary 
doom ’ 

1 18, &c Tianslate taiiB by ‘ indifFei ent,’ imemlifiitbftd) by 
‘callous,’ and eS iroffe by ‘happen w'hat may ’ 

1 2^ ftd)t bid) an, ‘ what troubles thee ’ 

1 25 Gfttt — ItcBel, ‘moie dieadful calamity’ in 1 27 
may be rendered by ‘ this ’ 

1 28 ®it pcitieip bid), ‘you lose all self-control,’ ‘you 
wandei ’ 

mid), &c ‘ let me lament without restraint , ’ ‘let me 
give vent to my grief ’ , 

1 3X SUted III, &c, ‘I am entirely prostrate ‘my whole 
heai t gives way ’ 

P 114, 1 II .§oidieii IS heie used in the sense of fmfcfjcn, 
‘ to inquire ’ 

1 13 The pionoun ‘me’ should be supplied after Dm, 
occurring twice in this line 

1 i^ llnb foil, &c , ‘ always onwai d and onwai d ’ 

1 16 Sic^— Bcjimiint, ‘ I had destined thee for myself,’ viz 
J fixed on you as my model 

1 17 Sift— few, ‘to be entiiely with you’ The meaning 
of cift IS here ‘ moi e than ever ’ 

1 20 SSciiii — faiiii, ‘ if it can be any comfoit to thee ’ 

1 22 Sftciii — fain, ‘ my heal t was di awn towards thee ’ 

1 27 Sill fceieS ©djiccfBilb, ‘ a vain tenor ’ 

P 115, 1 I 9 litbwctct)ciibcii, lit ‘ evasive,’ may here be ren- 
deied by ‘self-deluding’ 

1 4 The expi essions .gmife and {Ratfj are here made highly 
emphatic by means of the indefinite article, which would m 
ordinary prose not be lequired 

1 6 @0 gchuiftfain biiiigt, ‘ be so intent ’ The term ITeBci:- 
niadjt may heie be rendered by ‘ supiemacy.’ 

1 12 Siitfeuun mid} say ‘ sepaiate me ’ 

0 2 



1 1 6 2 ){e say ‘ liis ’ The definite article is sometimes 
used in higher diction, instead of the possessive pronoun, 
before SOJaicfiat Cp the verse benft bte S^tajeftat tion 
3 f)rcit S^ti’ppen in Schillei’s 5 pici.ctomutt, Act ii Scene 7 

1 24 ©tiengen, ‘tight ’ 

1 25 (Sntem ben SSeg aeuemtett is a figuiative expression foi 
‘ to bar the way ’ 

P 116 , 1 6 3n— ©ctfimmefe, ‘m the excitement of the 

fray ’ 

‘ 1 15 The poetical expression jioffe — SSanben, lit ‘ would not 
burst (melt away) from ifs bonds,’ may here be rendered by 
‘ but must break ’ 

1 18 ©ntfagcn, here ‘ be resigned ’ 

1 24 Ferdinand expresses by this pathetic outbuist that 
he loses in Egmont everything which made life bright to 
him, and the star which guided him thiough life He feels 
now like one ‘who has lost his light at the festive joy of a 
banquet, and his flag amidst the dm of battle ’ 

P 117,1 3 SBnhuig isheie used as a synonym of Sl}atigfett, 

‘ activity ’ 

1 5 Gp p 8 , 1 17. 

1 7 £0 — Sipt, ‘so should you, my fiiend, love life and 
enjoy it/ 

1 17 Egmont was not only warned by Orange (cp pp 46- 
53, and the Note to I 9,*p 53), but repeatedly by other 
triends, more particularly by Robles, Seigneur de Billy, 
a Portuguese gentleman, who had before Alva’s arrival le- 
turned fiom Spam to Brussels, and was well aware of the 
disposition of the Gouit towards Egmont On the very night 
before his capture, Egmont was warned by a Spanish officei 
of rank, who came secretly into his house and ‘urged him 
solemnly to make his escape before the morrow ’ Gp 
Blotley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol 11 pp 120, 122 

1 24 Translate here Sinter by ‘spiiit,’ and gcjogeit by 
‘ drawn on ’ 

1 26 Sccf) — fent, ‘yet she (1 e the country) will be caied 
for’ 

1 30 ©luBeltt, ‘to ponder,’ ‘speculate’ 3 Bo may here be 
rendered by ‘ when,’ and foil by ‘ can ’ 

P 118, 1 2 Saf — fctn,. ‘ let my attendants be commended 
to thy best care ’ 

1 5 Egmont’s secretary, whose Ghristian name was Soljaint, 
was executed the day before his master died on the scaffold 
Cp the Note to p. 80, 1 . 13, and Strada, 1 p 323. 

1 10 SSefi^aftigt say ‘ agitates/ 
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1 13 ttef aitS, ‘rests m deep repose/ 

1 17 Sen, ‘ such a one ’ 

1 29 ^emcnSlbf(^teb,‘ no leave-taking,’ ‘no more farewells’ 
P 119 , 1 6, &c 3)14 um3emf wacl^enb ‘kept me 
wakeful by its uncertainty ’ SDlit — ‘ by its resistless 
certainty ’ As long as Egmont’s fate was doubtful he was 
harassed by cares which kept him wakeful on his couch, but 
now his fate being decided, all mental anxiety vanished, and 
he only felt the bodily fatigue, the ‘ urgent call of nature ’ 

1 10 llm3eBeten, ‘ unsought ’ llnexpt^/ * ’ 

1 1 1 5)u — ©ebvinfen, ‘ thou unravellest the knots of intense 
thought ’ 

1 14 Ihib— imt, ‘and wrapped m pleasing delirious visions, 
we are submerged ’ Egmont’s last speech is a poetical de- 
scription of the sensation which we feel when sleep giadually 
overpowers us The thoughts lose their definite shape , the 
couise (JJicid) of our harmonious feelings moves on without 
any discoidant mtenuption, and a kind of pleasing delirious 
delusion takes hold of the mind 

1 18 SSon — iimflnffen, ‘ surrounded by a halo ’ 

1 22 The ‘bundle of ai rows’ was the emblem of the 
‘Gueux,’ and the ‘staff with the hat’ weie afterwaids the 
arms of the Netherland Republic The lattci emblem is 
shown to Egmont as a Lind of prophetic vision 

P 120 , 1 7 ©m— ©vuuiu'b, ‘the floating hem of hei 
garment ’ 

1 12 Hub— hH’13, ‘and drowning it, sweep it fiom the 
giouiid which it asseits’ 

L 26. SauH’It lafdj tianslate ‘ with double vigom ’ 
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GOETHE’S VORZUGLICHSTE SCHRIFTEN NACH 
IHREM GATTUNGS - CHARAKTER 


A— LEBEN 
I Zur Selbstbiographie 

1 AnnaUn, oder Tag- und Jahreshefte 

1749 bis Elide 1822 

2 Brief e ans der Schweiz 1779 

3 ScMueizerreise (Briefe') 1797 

4 Itahenische Reise 1 786-1 78S 

5 Campagne in Fi anJireich, See 1792 

-i 793 

6 Aus meinem Leben Wahrheit und 

Btchlung Bis 1775 reichend 
1811-1830 

7 Retse am Rhein, See 1814—1815 

II Briefwecbsel 

1 Mit Kestner, 1772-1798 

2 Mit Kiiebel, 1774-1832 

3 Mit F H Jacobi, 1774-1817 

4 Bnefe an Lavater, 1774-1783 

5 All Grafiii Stolberg, 1 775 -^ 782 und 

1822-1823 

6 An Frau von Stem, 1776-1S26 

7 An H Meyer, 1788-1830 

8 Mit Schiller, 1794-1805 

9 Mit Zelter, 1796-1832 

ao Ferner Bnefe an Merck, Herder, 
Wielaiid, Rochhtz, Grafen Rein- 
hard, &c , und Bnefe an Leip- 
ziger Fremide, herau'gegeben von 

O, Jahn 


B— POESIE. 

I Lyxiscbes und DidaRtisclies 

1 Die Hollenfahrt Christi 1/75 

2 Romische Eles'ien 17SS 

3 Xenien 1 796 

4 Wesiostlicher Divan 1S14-1819 

5 Trtologte der Leidenschaft 1833- 

1834 

Vom Jahre 1765 bis 1832 sind von 
Goethe an zivet tausend kleinere, Ijr- 
ische, didaktische und erzahleiide 
Gedichte erschienen 

II Episohes, etc 

1 Die Geheimnisse 1785. 

2 Retnehe Fucks 1793 

3 Hermann und Dorothea. 1797 

III Dramatisclies 

1 Die Laune des Verliebten 17^7 

(1768 ) 

2 Die Mttschuldigen 1767 (t 7 ® 8 ) 

3 Gotz von Berlichmgen 1773 

4 Gotler,HeldenundWieland 

5 Stella 1774 

6 Clavigo 1774 

7 Faust Erste Scenen 1774 * 

Theil vollendet, 1S06. Zweiter 
I Theil, 1831 
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8 Egmont 1787 

9 Iphigenie In Prosa, 1779, m 
Versen, 1786 

10 yeryiind Bately Singspiel 1 7 79 

11 Tasso 1 7 89 

12 Der Gross-Cophta 1789 

13 Der Burgergeiieral 1794 

14 Dte natm liche Tackier 1802 

15 Pandora 1807 

16 Des Epementdes Erwacken Em 
Pestspiel znm Friedensfest, 1814 

Peher selziingen 

Voltaire’s Mahomet 1779 
Tankred 1800 


IV Eomane 

1 Leiden des jnngen W either 1773 

2 Wilhelm Meister's Lehr jahre 1795 

-1796 

3 Wilhelm Meister's Wanderiahre 

1S21 

4 Dte Wahlvet wandtschaften 1S09 

5 Kind und Lowe Novelle 

Ausserdem eineAnzahl klemerer Er- 
Ziihlungen, Marchen, &c 


C— WISSEWSCHAFT- 
LIGHES 

I Biograplne und Gescluclite 

1 Benvenuto Celhnt 1798 

2 Winckehnann und sein Jahrhundert 

1805 

3 Znm Andenken an die Herzogm 

Amalie von Weimar 1807 


4 Philipp Eachert Biographische 

Skizze 1S10-1811 

5 Zum Andenken an Wteland 1813 

II Literatur und Kxitik 

1 Recensionen — 

(а) In den Frankfurter gelehrten 
Anzeigen, 1772-1773 

(б) In der Jenaischen Literatur- 
zeitung, 1804-1806 

(c) In den Berliner Jahrbuchern, 
&c , 1830-1S31 

2 Anrnerkungen zu Rameau’s Neffen 

von Diderot, 1805 
Goethe’s Auhatze uber Literatiii und 
Kunst sind zu zahlreich um hiei im 
Detail aufgezahlt zu werdcn 

III Ktmst 

1 Ueher dentsche Banlunst 177 ^ 

2 Ueber Malerei Nach Diderot 1,98 

3 Anfsaize in den PropyluM 1798- 

iSoo 

4 Aufsalze in der Zeitschnft Kunst 

und Alterthum 1S16-1S32 

IV Zur ]Vaturwissensch.aft 

1 Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen 

1790 

2 Bei'ragezur Optik 1791-1792 

3 Zm n-f. t'?t|7_xS2^ 

4 Uebe ^ I , . 1832 

Ausserdem eine Reihe von zihl- 
reichen einzelnen Aufsatzen nber wis 
senschafthche Fragen 


Man vergleiche uber die Goethe-Literatur Goedekes ‘ Grundriss’ und die 
chronologisch-bibhographischen Schriften von Graf, Hirzel, Laiuicolle, &c 



APPENDIX II 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GOETHE’S WORKS 


A— LIFE 

I Autobiograplncal 

^ Truth and Poetry First 13 Books 
By John Oxenford 1846 

2 Vol II , and Letters from 

S'wUzerland, Italy, &c By A J 
W Morrison 1846 

3 Campaign in France ByR Plane 

1848 

II Oorrespondenodj &c 

X Goethe’s Letters to Leipzig Friends 
Edited by O Jalin Translated 
by R Slater 1S66 

2 Correspondence between Schiller 

and Goethe, from 1794-1805 
By Miss Dora Schmitz 

3 Conversations with Eckermann By 

S M Fuller 1S3S 

4 By J Oxenford 1850 

B— POETRY. 

I Lyrics 

1 Poems With a sketch of Goethe s 

Life ByE A Bowring 1853 

2 Poems and Ballads By W E 

Aytoun and T Martin With 
Notes 2nd edition 1S60 

3 Minor Poems By E Chawner 

1S66 


II Epics, &c 

1 Reynard the Fox 

By (1) T J Arnold 
(ii) Anon 1853 

2 Hermann and Dorothea 
By (1) Holcroft 1801 

(11) W Whewell 1830 
(ill) M Winter (in the old 
English measure of Chap- 
man’s Homer) 1850 

(iv) C Cochrane 1853 

(v) T C Porter 1854 

(vi) H Dile 1859 
(vn) Anon 1862 

III Drama 
(a) Vat lous 

1 Stella Anon 1798 

2 Gotz von Berlichingen 

By (1) Walter Scott 1799 
(11) B D'Aguilar 

3 Iphigenie 

By (1) W Taylor, of Norwich 

1793 

(11) G L Hartwig 1841 
(in) Miss A Swanwick 1846 

(iv) G J Adler 1850 

(v) Anon 1851 

4 Egmont. 

By (1) Anon Boston, 1841 
(11) Miss Swanwick (Bohn’s 
Library) 1846 
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By (ill) Anon Fiankfort, 1848 

(iv) A D Coleridge, M A , 
(Chapman & Hall) 1S68 

5 Tasso 

By (1) C Des Voeux 1827 
(11) Miss Swanwick, 1846 
(ill) MAH 1856 

(i) Faust 

By (1) Lord L F Gowei 

(11) Hayward In Prose 1833 
t;th edition, i8(;5 
(ill) J S Blackie With Notes 
and Remarks 1834 

(iv) D Syme 1834 

(v) Hon R Talbot 1835 

(vi) J Hills 1840 

(vii) Sir G Lefevre 2nd edition, 

1843 

(via) C J Brooks 2nd edit 1847. 

(ix) L Filmore 1853 

(x) J Galvan x86o 

(xi) Beresford 1S62 

(xii) T Martin 2nd edit 1866 
(xiii) J W Grant 1867 

(xiv) J Anster 1867 


Parts I and II 

By (xv) L J Bernays 1839 
(xvi) A Gurney iSxja '* 


IV Novels 

1 Sorrows of Werter 

By (1) A Gillord (after tin 
h rench Iraiislat ) 1 789 
(11) W Bendei 1801 
(ill) F Gotzberg 1802 

(iv) Dr Pratt 1813 am 

edit 1823 

(v) R D Boylaii 1854 j 

2 Wilhelm Mcisler’s Appronliceship 

&c 

By (1) T Cirlylc 18 1 2 
(11) R D Boylaii 181.6 

3 ■' ■f' - > other Minoi 

ylan 18 16 

4 Elective Affinities ByRD. Boylan 

1854 


* There have been published, besides, several anonymous translations o( 
Part I of ‘ Faust ’ 

’h Theie exist, besides, six anonymous English translations of ‘Werter " 

N B — There exist also traiisl itions of several Essays by Goethe on Art. His 
Theory of Colours' has been translated by C, L Eastlake, R A, 1840, 


GEBMAW CLASSICS. 


EDITED BY 

C. A BUCHHEIM, Phil Doc , F C P , 

PROFESSOR OF GERMAN LITERATURE IN KINg’s COLLEGE, LONDON, 
EXAMINER IN GERMAN TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

I Goethe’s Egmont A Tragedy in five Acts The German 
Text, with a complete Commentary, Arguments to the Acts, 
an Historical Sketch of the Revolt of the Netherlands, a 
Critical Analysis of the Tragedy a Life of Goethe, and 
Bibliographical Appendices Second Edition, revised and 
improved 

‘Both in form and matter this edition is one that for the use of 
English readers may be pronounced perfect In historical matter 
it IS singularly rich ’ — Pall Mall Gazette, July i, 1869 

‘ The volume is a model of “ Helps to the study of a German 
Classic’” — The Freeman, London, May 28, 1869 

‘Dr Buchheim has done his work thoroughly and well’ — The 
Spectator, Sept 25, 1869 

‘ It seems to us a model of judicious editing ’ — Daily Telegraph, 
May 10, 1869 

‘ A more complete apparatus cnticus for this the most difficult of 
Goethe’s works cannot be imagined ’ — British Quarterly, July 1S69 

‘This edition of Goethe’s admirable drama is the best we have 
seen, and the volume altogether one of the most meritorious of the 
series It contains an excellent life of the poet, a very careful 
analysis of the plot and the chaiacters, and a histoncal introduction 
If we add to this, that the annotation is copious, careful, and well 
sustained to the conclusion, and abounding in apt illustiation of the 
niceties and structure of the language, we shall have said sufficient 
to lecommend the work to all students of the German tongue’ — ■ 
Educational Times, June 1869. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘ I have seen enough of the -work to be sure that it is thoroughly 
and conscientiously as well as ably done It cannot but be useful 
and interesting to all lovers of the gi eat Master of German Liteia- 
tuie ’ — From a Letter of T L Motley, Author of the ‘Rise of the 
Dutch Republic ’ 

II Schiller’s WiUielm Tell A Drama in fiv e Acts The Ger- 
man Text, with a complete Commentary, Arguments to the 
Acts, an Historical Essay on the ‘ Legend of Tell,’ a Critical 
Analysis of the Diama, a Life of Schillei, and Bibhogiaphical 
Appendices Third revised Edition 

‘ There is no work more suitable for Students of German, and no 
edition of it so well adapted for English readeis as this, which is 
as complete and satisfactory m every respect as could be desired 
Di Buchheim has spent much time m laborious reseaich, and 
brought to bear upon the work all the resources of scholaiship, 
skill m teaching, and experience in editing He has also made the 
edition more useful to classical students by lefeiences to the ancient 
Classics, and occasional philological observations ’ — The Athenmnn, 
August 26, 1S71 

‘Two years ago Di Buchheim produced an edition of Goethe's 
“ Egmont,” m which he exhibited some of the highest qualifications 
demanded from the editor of a gieat classical poem The volume 
befoie us has been edited with equal ability and care It is no 
small boon to possess an edition which wnll not only prove useful 
to the student, but mteiestmg to the scholar ’ — Pall Mall Gazette, 
April 5, 1S71 

‘ This second volume of German Classics is devoted to an edition 
of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, on which the editor has evidently be- 
stowed much pamstaking labour The legend on which the poet 
pioceeded is made the subject of a sepaiate treatise, in which, alas, 
like so many other stories that have charmed the woild, it melts 
away under the searching fire of historical criticism ’ — The Scotsman, 
September 12, 1871 

‘ The TeV of Schiller has been edited in the same intelligent and 
scholarly manner as the Egmont Piofessor Buchheim has antici- 
pated the latest utilitarianism m its proposed substitution of Geiman 
for Greek as the intellectual whetstone of the rising generations 
His, at all events, is a first, or the first, considerable endeavour to 
edit German Classics in the fashion in which only classical Gieek 
and Latin authors have been edited ’ — The Moi ning Posi, June 8, 

‘In Dr Buchheim, Schiller’s “Tell” has certainly found an inter- 
preter who has spared neither time nor labour m making clear every 
difficulty which the text offers, whether in revealing the deeper 
meamng of some obscure or unnoticed passage, givmg philological 
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definitions of ciiiioiis woids, or explaining the numerous popular 
Swiss expressions occuiTing in the drama In addition to 

the Notes, tlieie is an Introduction, containing a condensed Life of 
Schiller, a Ciitical Analysis, which not only illustiates the drama 
as a work of ait, but also gives the cunous history of its composi- 
tion, and, finally, an elaboiate Essay on the ‘ Legend of Tell” and 
the “ Libeiation of the Forest Cantons ” We recommend this Essay 
to the special attention of the leader’ — The Educational Times, 
April I, 1871 

‘In the admiiable Series of Geiman Classics which Professor 
Buchheim has been preparing for the youth of England, we find a 
careful, comprehensive, and conclusive resumi of all the Tell stories ' 
— The Daily News, October i, 1872 

‘The books and documents leferrmg to the Tell legend are in 
themselves a libraiy, but Di Buchheim, in an exhaustive essay 
prefixed to the tiagedy, has condensed the contents of that hbiary 
into two dozen most interesting pages He gives a history of the 
Forest Cantons, traces the oiigin and growth and spreading of 
the legend of Tell with a zeal and consequent completeness with 
which it has never yet been treated ’ — Notes and Quei tes, October 26, 
1872 

„!Dtefe Slttggahen entljaltcn ben Serf tn ■mogttc^fi conecter 

©cjiatt, hcgtcitct »on engltfc^en Slmncihragen, bte foiucl)! baS [ptad)i 
Itcfje tote baS fac^licl)e foment Beiucffid)ttgen ©tcfelheii finb au^cijl: 
jtocdEma^tg angctegt, in bcr rec^teti SKitte gtoifc[)en p btet imb p 
tocntg . " iJJrofeji'ot ©t 5 B«c§f)etm’d fOlet^obe buifte unhea 
benfltd) aitcC) Bei tin^ copttt toexbcn Slii§fut)vtt(^e (Etnleitungen 
Bttngen Bet , 2 BiCf)eItit Sell' etne gtunblti^ aufgefafte nub bon ben 
toettejlen ®efict)ts 3 p ablp @i|il[er’§, Bet, ,(Sg; 

mont’ cute fold^e ' . ’ fur ba6 engltfd)e $uBtu 

fitm Betei^ttet, aBci gletcl)faf(^ mnftcrgulttg fur ai)nlt(f)e SludgaBen “ — 
flatter fur Utcrartfct)e Untcrtjattung, 23 Sdob 1871 

‘ Vans avez sauvegardo les dt oils de la vu ite sans meconnatti e ceux 
de r imagination et vans avez mterpiete Vun des plus beaux chefs 
d' oeuvre inspire par celle~ci avec une since' ite de sentiments gut montre 
qua Von pent oilier tout ensemble V intelligence en la poesie et celle de 
de rimtoire ’ — From a letter of M Rilliet de Condolle, author of 
‘Les Oiigines de la Confdddiation Suisse,’ &c 

III Lessing’s Minna von BarnLelm A Comedy in Fi\e 
Acts The German Text, with a complete Commentary, 
Arguments to the Acts, a Critical Analysis, a Life of Lessing, 
and Bibliographical Appendices Second levised Edition 

‘Dr Buchheim’s Introduction and Notes are alike excellent’-— 
Athenaeum, March 8, 1873 
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‘Dr Buchheim, as the editor of this senes, requires no piaise 
He has long ago secured it, and desei'ved what he has secuied 
His life of Lessing shews his merits as a biogiapher, his cntical 
analysis and his notes give the moie than usual pioof of his scholar- 
ship and sound judgment, and this comedy of Lessing is one of 
the most amusing in the Geman repertoire’ — Notee and Queries, 
February 2S, 1874 

‘ A more desiiable book for the thorough-going student of German 
liteiatuie could haidly be conceived In the shape of a life of 
the dramatist, and a critical analysis of the portion of his woiks 
here dealt with, theie is given much general infoimation cal- 
culated to lend an additional charm to one of the most enter- 
taining, as it is also one of the most beaiitifully-wiitlen, of 
modern comedies The text itself is copiously elucidated, the editoi 
showing in this portion of his woik a sound appieciation of the kind 
of difficulties over which the t\ro requiies to be helped With such 
notes befoie him, even the beginner in Geiman will find himself m 
a position not merely to spell out the meaning of his author, but 
to entei fully into the meaning of allusions, and to realise the full 
significance of idiomatic phiases ’ — The Scotsman, May 16, 1873 

*Dr Buchheim’s interesting commentary is well calculated to 
piomote the popularity of “Minna von Bainhelm” among students 
of Geiman, as it not only explains most of the difficulties which 
are apt to perplex the beginner, but contains a mass of philological 
information and etjmological discussion which cannot fail to atliact 
and interest e'ven advanced scholars Like the Piofessor’s previous 
editions of Goethe’s “Egmonf’and Schiller’s “Tell” in the same 
senes, the comedy is furnished with “Aiguments” and preceded 
by a cntical “Analysis” which fully enteis into the beaiing of the 
whole play and of the characteis, and mateiially assists the reader 
in his appreciation of its numerous beauties ’ — Educational Times, 
Apnl I, 1S73 

‘The two earlier volumes, the Egmont of Goethe and the 
Wilhelm Tell of Schil'ei, have appeared some time The excellence 
of the Introductory Essays, the Cntical Analysis, and the Com- 
mentaiy which accompanied the text, won for the earliei volumes 
a wide and appieciative appiobation Theie can be no doubt 
that thoroughness combmed with liteiary excellence forms the chief 
characteristic of the senes to which a thud volume, the Minna von 
Barnhelm by Lessing, has now been added The present volume 
IS equal in meiit to its predecessors The Life of Lessing which 
has been prefixed is good The Critical Analysis of the play 
IS full and remarkable for its hteraiy insight The Commentaiy 
deals with the difficulties of language and mattei, and is useful alike 
to student and scholar ’ — Wesim nster Review, October 1S73 

‘AVe do think very highly of Dr Buchheim’s editions, and we 
hold that the students of German are much indebted to him for 
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tliem Dr Buchheim’s editions are done with far more care 
than IS usually bestowed on school-books, and more than this, they 
show the scholaihke treatment which hashitheito been given almost 
exclusively to the Classics of Gieece and Rome The student of 
liteiature has been caied for as well as the schoolboy ’ — Quarterly 
yournal of Education, April 1873 

‘ A selection from the three chief classical writers of Germany — 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller — edited for the Clarendon Press 
faeiies by Dr Buchheim, deserves especial commendation for the 
clearness and copiousness of the Commentary, which leaves no 
veibal or grammatical difficulty unnoticed, and for the genial and 
sympathetic spirit of the biogiaphical notices and introductions 
to the pai titular works prefixed by the editor ’ — Saturday Review, 
Apiil 19, 1873 

‘ In this, the third volume of his German Classics, Dr Buchheim 
has successfully reproduced the featmes which gave value to his 
editions of Goethe’s “ Egmont” and Schillei’s “ Tell ” The Intro- 
duction gives an interesting and appreciative sketch of the life, 
liteiaiy woik, and influence of Lessing, witn a critical analysis of 
the play The text, which is beautifully printed, is supplied i\ith 
an English argument, and the notes, extending over fifty pages, 
proceed upon the principle, already applied to “Egmont” and 
“Wilhelm Tell,” that the modern classics require a commentaiy 
almost as much as the ancient ones, that they are fully worthy of 
it We cannot imagine the play presented in a more atti active 
foim to the student than it iS in this volume, in which Dr Buchheim 
has certainly donehis woik thoroughly andwell’— Academy, July 21, 
1875 , 



FORTHCOMING WORKS BY THE SAME EDITOR 


Goethe s Iphigeme aiif Tauris A Drama. With a Critical 
Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary 

Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe 

Becher’s (El F ) Friedrich der Grosse 

Bgraont s Lehen und Tod, and Belagerung von Antwerpen 
by Schiller. 



Aiigmt, 1879 


BOOKS 

PRINTED AT 

THE CLAREHDOIT PRESS, OXFORD, 

AND PUBLISHED FOR THE UNIVERSITY BY 

MACMILLAIT AHD CO., 

j sgiJso, BEDFORD STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


DEXICOlSrS, OEAMMASS, iSco. 

A Greek-English. Lexicon, by Henry George Liddell, 

D D , and Robert Scott, D D Stxth Edition, Revved and Augmented 1870 
4to cloth, il i6x 

A Greek-Englisb. Lexicon, abndged from the above, 

chiefly for the use of Schools Eighteenth Editu » , carefully revised 
throughout 1879 square larao cloth, js 6d 

A copious Greek-English. Vocabulaxy, compiled from the 

best authorities 1850 24010 hotii d, 3s 

Graeeae Grammaticae Eudimenta in usum Scholarum 

Auctore Carolo Wordsworth, D C L. A ineteenthEdiiion, xS’jj lamo cloin.AS 

A Piactical Introduction to Greek Accentuation, by 

H W Chandler, M A 1S62 8vo cloth, lor 6d 

Sclieller’s Iiexioon of the Latin Tongue, with the Geiman 

explanations translated into English by J E Riddle, M A, 1835. foL cio(h, 
tl IS 

A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, ar- 

ran'"''ecl with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for ^e use of 
LnghSi StudeSs,byMonierWiUuims,MA Fouith Edition, sZn Svo cloth, 

ijr 

A Sanskrit English Dictionary, Etymologically and 

Plulologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, Germ^, 
Anglo SaiOii, English, and other cognate Indo European L^guages By 
MonierWilhams,M A ,Boden Professor of Sanskrit 1872410 cloth, if 14? 60! 

An Icelandic-English Dictionary By the late R Cleasby 
Enlarged and completed by G Vigfussom With an Introduction, and Life 
of R Llcasby, by G Webbe Dasent, D C L 410 cloth, 3I js 
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Books lately printed at the 


geeee: classics. 

Aesehylus Tragoedaae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil 

Dindorfii Secotti EdiUm 1831 8vo cloth, Jr (>d 

Sophocles Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione et cum 

coramentanis Guil, Dindorfii Th rd Edition, a vols i860 fcap 8vo cloth, 
il ts 

Each Play separately, limp, sis 6d 

The Text alone, printed on -writing paper, with large 

marg-m, royal i6mo cloth, 8r 

The Text alone, square i6mo cloih, 3s 6 d 

Each Play separately, limp, 6d (See also page ii ) 

Sophocles Tragoediae et Fragmenta cum Annotatt g 2 i 1 

Dindorfii Tomi II 1S49 Svo cloth, ics 

The Text, VoL I 6d The Notes, Vol 11 4s 6d 

Euripides Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Gml 

Dindorfii Tomi II 1S34. Svo cloth, los 

Aristophan.es Comoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione 

Gud. Dmdomi. Total II 1833 Svo cloih, iir 

Aristoteles , ex recensione Immanuelis Bekken Accedunt 

Indices Sjlburgiam Tomx XI 1837 Svo cloth si lor 

The volumes may be had separately (except -Vol IX ), 6d each 

Aristotelis Ethiea BTicomachea, ex recensione Immanuelis 

Bekhen. Crown Svo cioOi, fij 

Demosthenes: ex recensione Guil Dmdorfii Tomi IV 

1846 8vo clotn, 1/ iJ 

Homerus . Ilias, ex rec Guil Dmdorfii 1S56 Svo cloih, 

5 ^ 6d 

Homerns Odyssea, ex rec Guil Dmdorfii 1855 Svo 

cloth, sr 6d 

Plato The Apology, -with a revised Text and English 

iNotes and a Digest of Piatomc Idioms* by James Riddell, M A 1867 Svo 
cloth, Sj 6d 

Plato Phrlebns, with a revised Text and Enghsh Notes, 

bj Edward Poste M A jS6o Svo cloih, yr 6d 

Plato Sophxstes and Politions, with a revised Text and 

English Notes, by L. Campbell, M A 1S66 8vo cloth, i8j 

Plato Theaetetns, with a re-yised Text and Enghsh Notes, 

by L- Campbell, M A. 1801 Svo cloth, gs 

Plato The Dialogues, translated into English, -with Ana- 

-3 ^ - By B ett, M A , Master of Balliol College, and 
s eek A new Edition tn jive volumes, medium Sw 



Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


THE HOLY SCHIPTUBES 
Tlie Holy Bible in the Eailiest English Versions, made from 

the Latin Vulgate bjf John WyckfFe and his followers edited by the Rev J 
Forshall and Sir F Madden 4vols 1850 royal 4to cloth 3^ 3^ 

The USTew Testament in English according to the Version 

by John Wycliffe nbout AD 13S0, and Revised by John Purvey about AD 
138b Reprinted fto? 7 i the above With Introduction and Glossary by W W 
Skeat, M A Extra fcap 8vo cloth si Published 

The Holy Bible an exact repnnt, page for page, of the 

Authorized Vei Sion published m the year 1611 Demy4to half bomid, xl xs 

ITovum Testamentum Graece Edidit Carolus Lloyd, 

S T P.R , necnon Episcopus Oxomensis iSmo clothf 

The same on wilting paper, small 4to cloth, los 6d 
Hovnm Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum 

i8mo clotht ns 6 d 

The same on writing paper, small 4to cloth, ps 
Evangeha Sacra Graeoe fcap 8vo Itmp, is 6d 
Vetua Testamentum ex Versione Septuagmta Interpretum 

secundum exeiiipHr Vaticanum Romae edituiu Accedit potior varietas Codicis 
Alexandnm. Lditio Altera, Tomilll xZma cloth, xSs 


EOOLESIASTIOAB HIBTOHY, &o. 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiaatica Edited, with Enghsh 

Notes, by G H Moberlj , M A 1869 crown Svo cloth, xos td 

Chapters of Early English Church History By "William 

Bright, D D Svo cloth, izj- 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, accoiding to the Text 

of Burton With an Introduction by William Bright, D D Crown 8vo clot) . 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 

Hussey With an Iiitioduction by William Bright, D D Crown Svo cloth, 
•js 6 d 

EHGLISH THEOLOGY 
Butlei’s Analogy, with an Index Svo cloth, 5s 6d 
Bntler’s Sermons Svo cloth, 5s 6d 

Hookei’s "Works, with his Life by Walton, aiianged by 

John ICeble, M A StAth Mditton, 3 vols 1874 Svo cloth, il lu 6 ci 

Hooker’s Works , the text as arranged by John Keble, M A 

2 vols 187s Svo cloth, xxs 

Pearson’s Exposition of the Cieed Revised and coirected 

by E Burton, D D Sixth Ldition, 1877 Svo cloth, lor 6rf 

Waterland’s Review of the Doctiine of the Eucharist, with 

a Preface by the present Bishop of London 186S crown Svo cloth, is td 
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Clarendon Fress, Oxford. 


BK-GLISH HISTORY 

A History of England Piincipally in the Seventeenth 

Century By Leopold Von RanLe 6 \ ols 8v o cloth, %l 3J 

Clarendon’s (Edw Eail of) History of the Rebellion and 

Cml Wars m England To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War 
burton. 7 vols. 1849 medium 8vo clothe 2/ lor 

Clarendon’s (Edw Earl of) History of the Rebelhon and 

Civil Wars m England 7 vols 1B39 iSmo cloth, 1/ ij 

Freeman’s (E A ) History of the Norman Conquest of 

England its Causes and Results Vols I and II Svo i/ i6r 
Vol III The Reign of Hirold and the Interre^um Svo clothe xl xs 
Vol IV The Reign of Willianu 1871 Svo cloth* xl xs 
A ol V The Effects of the Norman Conquest Svo clothe xl xs 
\ol VI Iiide\ Svo clo*htXQS 6(i 

Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Puces in England, a d 

1259 — 140a a vols i86d Svo cloth, al at 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, «&0. 

An Account of Vesuvius, by John Philhps, M A., F R S , 

Professor of Geology, Oxford 1869 Crown Svo cloth, lot 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calcnlns By Bartholomew 

Price, M.A , F R S , Professor of Natural Philosophy, 0 \ford 
VoL I Differential Calculus Second Edition, 1858 Svo cloth, X4s 6d 
VoL II Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations 
Second Editio> , 180^ Svo cloth, iSj- 

VoL III Statics, includmg Attractions, Dynamics of a Material Paiticle 
Second Edition, 1868 Svo cloth, i&r 

Vol IV DiTiamics of Matendl Systems, together with a Chapter on Thto 
reticaiDjnamicSjby'W F Donkin, M A , F R S 1862 Svo c^oth,x6s 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 

Legislation By Jeremy Benthairu Crown Svo clot/ , 6s 6d 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, edited, with English Notes, by 

G W Kitchin, M A 1855 Svo cloth 9J 6d Ste also pa^e 15 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, translated by G W Kitchin, 

M A iSss S' O cloth, gs 6cl 

Smith’s WealtlL of Nations A new Edition, with Notes, 

by J E. Thorold Rogers, M A a vols 8 to cloth, axs 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Col- 

leges of Oxford, Fou) th Edition Extra fcap Svo cloth, as 6d 



ClErntlrjoftt Seiits. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the ©larcntJOtt ScrtCSS, have published, or have 

in preparation, the following 

Those to which prices ate aHached are already published, the others are zn 
pre;paratton 


I. EHGliISH. 

A Eirst Reading Book By Mane Eicliens of Berlin , and 

edited by Anne J Clougfh Ext fcap 8vo stiff covers^ 

Oxford Reading Book, Part I For Little Children 

Ext fcap 8vo stiff co'verst td 

Oxford Beading Book, Pait II. For Junior Classes 

E -.t fcap 8vo sttff covet s, 6 ci 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book 

By 0 W Tancock, M A , Assistant Master of Sherborne School Evt fcap 
Svo M 6 d 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower 

Forms m Classical Schools By the same Author Third Bdtiton Ext fcap 
Svo cloihi 3f &d 

Typical Selections from the best English Wnters, with 

Introductory Notices Secai d Editioi , in Two Volumes Extra fcap Svo 
clothy each 

The Philology of the English Tongue By J Earle, 

M A , formerly Fellow of Onel College, and Professor of Anglo Saxon, Oxford 
Tmid Edition Ext fcap 8vo clothe 'js 6 d 

A Book foi Beginners in Anglo-Saxon By John Eaile, 

M A , Professor of Anglo Saxon, Oxford Extra fcap Evo cloth, ss Cxi 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader, in Prose and Verse, with Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes and Glossary By Henry Sweet, M A Second 
ildition Extra fcap Svo cloth, 8j 6<^ 

The Ormulum , with the Notes and Glossary of Di R M 

White Edited by U Holt, M A a vols Extra fcap Svo cloth, ms 

Spec’Tuens of Early English A New and Revised Edi- 

' Glossanal Index By R Morris, LED, 

I ■'* - . 

Part I In the Press 

Part H From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A D 1298 to A D 1293) Ei tra 
fcap Svo c'oth, IS 6 d 

Specimens of Enghsh Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 

Crede’ to the ‘ Sliepheardes Calender’ (AD 1394 to A D 1579) With Intro 
duction. Notes, and Glossanal Index By W W Skeat, M A Secojid Ciiii ot. 
Ext fcap Svo cloth, is 6 d 
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The Vision of WiUiara concerning Piers the Plowman, 

by William Langland Edited, with Notes by W W Skeat, M A Third 
Edition E'tt fcap 8\o c/oth,4s 6d 

Chaucer The Prioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The 

Monkes Tale , The Clerl es Tale , The Squieres Tale, &.c Edited by W W 
Skeatj M A Second Edition Ext fcap 8vo clothe 4J 6d 

Chaucer The Tale of the Man of Lawe, The Par- 

doneres Tale The Second Nonnes Tale, The Chanouns Yemannes Tale 
By the same Editor Extra fcap 8vo c/otht 4s 6d 

Old English Drams /ofDoctor 

f ts Friar Bungay 

Literature in 

Marlowe Edward II With Notes, &c By O W 

Tancock, M A , Assistant Master of Sherborne School /« t/ie Press 

Shakespeare Hamlet Edited by W G Clark, M A , and 

W Aldis Wright, M Extra fcap 8vo stiff' covet s^ 2s 

Shakespeare Select Plays Edited by W Aldis Wngbt, 

MA E-xtra fcap S\o sti_ff covets 

The Tempest, ij &a King Lear ix 

As You Like It, zs 6d A Midsummer Night’s Dream, ij 6c? 

Julius Cmsar, zs Conolanus ox 6d 

(For other Plays seep 7 ) 

Milton Areopagitica With Introduction and Notes By 

J W Hales M A Second Edition Extra fcap 8v o cloth, 3x 

Addison Selections from Papers in the Spectator With 

Notes By T Arnold, M A , University College. Extra fcap Svo cloth, ^ 6d 

Burke Pour Letters on the Proposals for Peace with 
the Eegicide Directory of Prance Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by E J Payne, M A Extra fcap Svo clo*!,^s See also ^a£'e j 

A Iso the JoUozmng tn jiaper covers 
Groldsmith Deserted Village 2d 
Gray Elegy, and Ode on Eton College 2d 
Johnson Vanity of Human Wishes W’^ith Notes by E J 

Payne, M A 4d 

Keats Hypenon, Book I With Notes by W T Arnold, 

B A 41? 

Milton With Notes by R C Browne, M A 

Lycidas, L’ Allegro, 31/ II Penseroso, j,d 

Comus, 6d Samson Agonistes, 6d 
Parnell The Hermit 2d 
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^ ! 

A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS ' 

Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature , by the 
late J S Brewer, M A , Professor of English Literature at King’s ' 
College, London 

1 Chaucer The Prologue to the Canteibuiy Tales , The 

Knightes Tale, The Nonne Prestes Tale Edited by R Morns LL D 
Sixth Edition Extra fcap 8vo cloth zs 6d See also p 6 

2 Spenser’s I'aery Q,ueene Books I and II By G AV ' 

Kitchin, M A Extra fcap Svo cloth, zs 6d each ' 

3 Hooker Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I Edited by R W 

Church, M A , Dean of St Pauls Second Battiot Ex^afcap Svo cloih^Qs ' 

4 Shakespeare Select Plays Edited by W G Clark, 

M A , and W Aldis Wright, M A E'-trafcap 8vo sttifcove7S 

1 The Merchant of Venice II Richard the Second is 6d 

III Macbeth is (For other Plajs seep 6 ) | 

5 Bacon. ' 

I Advancement of Learning Edited by W Aldis W right, M A Second | 

Edition Extra fcap 8vo cloth 44- 6d i 

II The Essays With Introduction and Notes By J R Thursiield, M A | 

6 Milton Poems Edited by R C Biowne, MA In I 

Two Volumes Fourth Edition Ext fcap Svo cloth 6s 6d 1 

Sold separately, Vol I 4J',Vol II 3^ 1 

7 Dryden Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell, | 

n J — . »» ,.1, 1 . «t.— Achitophel, Rehgio Laici , i 

D Chriotie, M A , Trinity College, 

Svo cloth, 3X 6d 

8 B "i T’'*'" P’*" ’’’ , Giace Abounding 

I by E Venables MA Pre 

c I 

9. Pope With Introduction and Notes By Mark Pattison, j 

B D , Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford ' 

I Essay on Man Sixth Edition Extra fcap Svo stiff coiers, is 6d 

II Satires and Epistles Second Edition Extra fcap Svo stiff covers 2s 

10. Johnson. Select Works Lives of Dryden and Pope, 

and Rasselas Edited hy Alfred Mllnes BA (Lord ), late Scholar of Lincoln 
College Oxford Extra fcap Svo eloi/t 4r 6d 

11 Burke. Edited, with Inti-oduction and Notes, by E J 

Payne, M A , Eellow of University College, Oxford 

I Thoughts on the Present Discontents , the Two Speeches on Ainei ica, 

etc Second Edition Extra fcap Svo cloth, 4J hd 

II Reflections on the Fiench Revolution Second Edition Extra fcap 

Svo cloth, SJ See also p 6 

12 Cowper Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 

by H T Griffith, B A , formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford 

I The Didactic Poems of lySz with Selections from the Minor Pieces 

A D 1779 1783 Ext fcap Svo cloth, 3s 

II The Task with Tirocinium and Selections from the Minor Poems, 

A D 1784 1.799 Lxt fcap Svo cloth, 3s 
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II IiATIK". 

An Elementary Latin G-rammar By John B Allen, M A , 

Head Master of Peri»e Grammar School, Cambridge Third Bdztion Extra 
fcap Svo cloUt (id 

A First Latin Exercise Book By the same Author 

Seamd Ldthon Extra fcap Sv o cloth is Sd 

Anglice Eeddenda, or Easy Extracts foi Unseen Transla- 

tion By C S Jerram, M A /« the Press 

Passages for Translation into Latin For the use of 

Passmen and Others Selected by J Y Sargent, M A Fifth Edition Ext 
fcap Svo cloth ss 6d 

A Series of Graduated Latin Readers 

First Latin Reader By T J Nunns, M A Thti d 

Edition Extra fcap Svo cloil zs 

Second Latin Reader In Preparation 

Tluxd Latin Reader, or Specimens of Latin Literature 

Part I Poetry By James McCall Marshall, M A , Dulwich College 

Fonrth. Latin Reader 

Caesar The Commentaries (for Schools) With Notes 

and Maps, a.c By C E Moberly, M A , Assistant Master in Rugby School 
Tte Calls War Extra fcap Svo cloth, ^s 
Thetrzul tfar Extra fcap Svo cloth 3s 6ei 
T/ Civil JFar Book I Extra fcap Svo cloth, as 

Cicero Selection of interesting and descnptive passages 

With Notes By Henry Walford, M A In Three Parts Third Sdition 
Ext. fcap Svo cloth, 4s 6d 

Each Part separately, in limp cloth, xs 6d 

Cicero Select Letters (for Schools) With Notes By the 

late C E Prichard M A , and E R Bernard, M A Second Edition Extra 
fcap 8to cloth, 35* 

Cornelms Nepos With Notes, hy Oscar Browning, M A 

Second Edition Extra fcap 8vo cloth, ar 6d 

Livy Selections (for Schools) With Notes and Maps 

By H LeeAVamer MA In Three Parts Ext fcap Svo cloth, is 6d each 

Ovid Selections for the use of Schools With Introduc- 

tions and Notes etc ByW Ramsay, M A Edited by G G Ramsay MA 
Second Edition Ext fcap Svo cloth, sr 6d 

Fliny Select Letters (for Schools) With Notes By the 

late C E Pnchard M A , and E li* Bernard, M A Second Edition Extra 
fcap Svo clQ*h, 3r 


Oatulli Veronensis Liber, Iterum recognovit, apparatum 

cnticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson EUts, A M Svo cloth, ifir 
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Catullus A Commentary on Catullus By Robinson 

Ellis, M A S\o i6x 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recog- 

nitionem Robinson EUts, A M E\tra fcap Svo cloth, 3s 6ii 

Cicero de Oratore With Introduction and Notes By 

A S Wilkins M A .Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester Book I 
Svo c/oth 6f 

Cicero’s Philippic Orations With Notes By J R King, 

MA Second Edition Demy Svo cloth, zos td 

Cicero Select Letters With English Introductions, 

Notes, and Appendices By Albert Watson, M A , Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford Second Edition Demy Svo cloth, 

Cicero Select Letters (Text) By the same Editor 

Extiafcap Svo cloth, 4s 

Cicero pro Cluentio With Introduction and Notes By 

W Rnmsay M A Edited by G G Ramsay, Ivl A , Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow Ext fcap Svo clotl , 3^ 6d 

Horace With Inti eductions and Notes By Edward C 

Wicl him, M A , Head Mnsttr of Wellinsiton College 
Vol I Hie Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes Second Edition Demy 
8\o cloth, las 

Also a small edition for ScliooLs 

Livy, Books I-X By J R Seeley, M A , Regius Professor 

of Modern History, Cambridge Bookl Second Edition cloth, 6s 

Also a small edition for Schools 

Persius The Satires With a Translation and Com- 

mentary By John Conmgton, M A Edited by H Nettleship, M A Second 
Edition Svo cloth, •js 6d 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 

Finder, M A Demy Svo cloth, iss 

Fragments and •f’,.-!.,.. Latin With Intro- 

duction and Notes Tutor of Brasenose College, 

Oxford DemySvo ciotn, ms 

Tacitus The Annals Books I — VI With Essays and 

Notes ByT r Dallln, M A , Tutor of Queen s College, Oxford Pte^arin^- 

A Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied to the 

Illustration of Greek and Latin ludections By 1 L Papilloii, M A , Fellow 
of New College Secot d Edition Crown Svo cloth, Gs 

The Boman Poets of the Augustan Age Virgil By 

Williiin Young Sellar, MA, Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh Svo cloth, 14J 

The Boman Poets of the Kepublio By the same 

Editor Preparing 
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III GBEEK 

A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners m that Language 

B> the Right Rev Charles Wordsworth, D C I- . Bishop of St Andrews St:xth 
Editioiu Revised a7td Enlarged Ext fcap 8vo cloth^ js 6d 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective, their forms, 

meaning, and quantity , -erabracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, 'vith 
reference to the passages in. which they are found By W Veitch IVeTU 
Ediiion Crown 8\o cloth, sos 6d 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools) 

abridged from his larger work by H W Chandler M A , Waynflete Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford Ext fcap 8vo cloth, zs 6a 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers 

Eirst Greek Reader By W G Rushbrooke, M L 

E^t. fcap Svo cloi/t zs 6d , . t 

Second Greek Reader By A J M Bell, M A In 

iJ e Press 

Third Greek Reader In Prepay ation 

Eonrth. Greek Reader , being Specimens of Greek 
Dialects "VVith introductions and Notes By W W Merry, M A 
Ext. fcap Svo cloth, 4,1* 6d 

Fifth. Greek Reader Part I, Selections from Greek 

Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes By Evelyn 
Abbott, M A Ext. fcap 8vo cloth 4-r 6d 

Part II By the same Editor Jn Preparation 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry , with Intro- 

ductory Notices and Notes ByR S Wright, M A Ext fcap Svo cloth 8s 6d 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, with Intioductory 

Notices and Notes By R S Wnght M A , and J E L Shadwell, M A 
Ext fcap Svo cloth i,s 6d 

Aeschylus Prometheus Bound (for Schools) With Notes 

By A O Pnckard M A Ext fcap Svo cloth zs 

Aeschylus * ’ Is) With Intioduction 

and Notes Bj / of Corpus Chnsti College 

Aristophanes Nubes (for Schools) With Introduction 

and Notes By W W Merry MA Extra fcap Svo clozh ax 

Aristophanes The Achamians (for Schools) With Intro- 

duction and Notes Bj the same Editor Prefarzng 

Arrian Selections (for Schools) With Notes By J S 

Phillpotts, B C L Head Master of Bedford School 

Oebetis Tabula Whth Notes By C S Jerram, M A 

Ext. fcap Svo cloth, zs 6d 

Euripides Alceshs (for Schools) By C S Jerram, M A 

In the Press 

Homer Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools) By W W 

Merry M A Fourth Edition Ext fcap Svo cloth, 4J 6d 

Book II, separately, is 6d 

Homer Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools) By 

the same Editor Ext. fcap Sto c/o'A,^^ 
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Homer Iliad Book I (for Schools) By D B Monro, M A , 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford Ext fcap 8 vo cloiht^s 

Iiucian Vera Historia (for Schools) By C S Jerram, 

M A Extra fcap 8 vo cloth, zs 6il 

Plato Selections (for Schools) With Notes By B Jowett, 

M A , Regius Professor of Greek , and J Purves, M A P^ess 

Sophocles In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c By 

Lewis Campbell, M A and Evelyn Abbott, M A Extra fcap 8 vo 
Oedipus Rex Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, u gd each 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes ss each 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex Dmdorfs Text, with Notes by 

the present Bishop of St. David s Extra fcap Svo cloth is 

Theocritus (for Schools) With Notes By H Kynaston 

(late Snow), M A Seco7id Edition Ext fcap Svo clothe 4 ^ (>d 

Xenophon Easy Selections (for Junior Classes) With a 

Vocabulary Notes, and Map ByJ S Phillpotts, E C L , and C S Jerram, 
M A Ext fcap Svo clotht 3 j td 

Xenophon Selections (for Schools) With Notes and 

Mips By J S Phillpotts B C L , Head Master of Bedford School Fourth 
Edition Ext fcap Svo cloth, 3 f 

Xenophon Anabasis, Book II With Notes and Map 

By C S Jerram, M A Ext fcap Svo clothe ar 

Aristotle’s Politics By W L Newman, M A , Fellow 

of Balliol College, Oxford 

Demosthenes and Aeschines The Orations on the 

Crown Wtth Introductory Essays and Notes By G A Simcox, M A , and 
W II Simcox, M A Demy Svo cloth, zss 

Homer Odyssey, Books I-XII Edited with English 

Notes, Appendices, &.c By W W Merry, M A , and the late James Riddell, 
M A Demy Svo cloth, xSs 

Homer Odyssey, Books XIII— XXIV By S H Butcher, 

M A , Eellow of University College, Oxford 

Homer Iliad With Introduction and Notes By D B 

Monro, M A Ptefariu^ 

A Homeric Grammar By D B Monro, M A , Fellow of 

Grid College, Oxford In the Press 

Sophocles. With English Notes and Introductions By 

Lewis Campbell, M A , Professor of Greek, St Andrews 
Vol I Oedipus Tyrinnus Oedipus Coloneus Antigone Second Edition 
Svo cloth, i6s 

Sophocles The Text of the Seven Plays By the same 

Editor Ext fcap Svo cloth, 4 ^ 6d 

A Handbook of Greek Inscriptions, illustiative of Greek 

History ByELHicks, MA Piejiarinsr 
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I IV FRBirOH 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Fiench Language, with 

a Preface on the Principles of French Etymolo^ By A Brachet Translated 
by G \V Kitchin MA Second Edition Crown 8vo cloth ts 6d 

Bracket’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 

Translated b> G W Kitchm, M A Tourtn Editio> E\t fcap Svo cloth, 6d 

Frejtch Classics, Edited hy Gustme Masson, BA Unw Gallic 
Extra fcap Svo cloth, 2 S 6d each 

Corneille’s Cmna, and Mohere’s Les Femmes Savantes 
Eacine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur With 

Louis Racine s Life of his Father 

! Moliere’s Les Fourbenes de Scapin, and Racme’s Athalie 

I With Voltaire s Life of Moli&re 

I Eegnaid’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le 

Grandeur 

j A Selection of Tales by Modern Writers 
j Selections fiom the Correspondence of Madame de Sdurgn^ 

' and her chief Contemporanes Intended more especially for Girls' Schools 

' By the same Editor Ext fcap 8io cloth, 

I Donis XIV and his Contemporaries, as described in 

, Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century With Notes, 

Genealogical Tables, etc. By the same Editor Extra fcap Svo cloth, bs 6d, 

V GERMAN 

Cerira?. Classics, Edited by C A. Buchheim, Ph I Doc , Professor 
in Kinfs College, London 

\ Goethe’s Egmont With a Life of Goethe, &c Second 

I Ed ^ Of E t fcap Svo cloth, 

1 Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell With a Life of Schiller, an histo- 

I ncal and cntical Introduction, Arguments and a complete Commentary 
j 7> idEdtion Ext. fcap Svo clo*h,y 6d 

I Dessmg’s Minna von Barnhehn A Comedy With a Life 

I of Lessing, Cntical A.Daijsis, Complete Commentary, &.c Third Edit on 

' Extra fcap Svo clo*h, 6d 

I Schiller’s Egmonts Leben und Tod, and Belagermig von 

I Antwerpen Ext. fcap 8vo cloth,^ btf 

I Jn P* eparatia?i By the same Editor 

I Goethe’s Iphigeme auf Tauris A Drama With a Cntical 

I Introduction Arguments to the Acts and a complete Commentary If ike 

j Press 

j Schiller’s Maria Stuart With Notes, Introduction, etc 
j Selections from the poems of Schiller and Goethe 
I Becker’s (K E ) Fnednch der Crosse 
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Lange’s German Course 

The Germans at Home, a Piactical Introduction to 

Gernian Conversation, with an 'Ippendiv containing’ the Essentials of German 
Grammar Second Ediitojt 8vo clothe ar td 

The German Manual, a German Grammar, a Reading 

Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation Svo cloth, js 6ci 

A Grammar of the German Language Svo cloth, 3 s 6d 

This Gran mar ’ a reprint of the Gi amn ar contained in * J he German 
A/anuat and in t/is separate foim s intended for tht use of siuaents 
7i/ho wish to ma/e i/iemse^vcS acquainted 7utih German Grammar chiefly 
for the purpose of bems able to read Gent an books 

German Composition , Extiacts from English and American 

writers for Translation into German, with Hints for Iranslatioii in foot notes 
Jn the Press 


Lessing’s Laokoon ^ -’ish Notes, &c 

By A Hamann Phil Dc erman m the Uni 

veisity of Oxford. Ext 

Goethe’s Faust Part I With Introduction and Notes 

By the same Editor In Preparation 

Wilhelm Tell By Schiller Translated into English Verse 

by Edward Massie, M A Ej.t fcap Svo cloth, $s 


VI. MATHEMATICS, &o. 

Figures made Easy a first Anthmetic Book (Intro- 
ductory to ‘The Scholar’s Arithmetic’) By Lewis Hensley M A , formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge Crown Svo cloth, 6a 

Answers to the Examples m Figures made Easy 

By the same Author Crown Svo cloth is 

The Scholar’s ALTithmetio By the same Author Ciown 

Svo clo^h 4 s 6d 

The Scholar’s Algebra By the same Author Crown Svo 

cloi/it 4s 6d 

Book-keepmg By R G C Hamilton and John Ball 

and eniatged Edition Ext fcap Svo limp clothe ar 

Acoustics By W F Donkin, M A , F R S , Savilian Pro- 

fessor of Astronomy, Oxford Crown 3\o cloth , ts 6if 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism By J Clerk 

Maxwell, M A ,r R S evols Demy Svo cloth, it lu 6d 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject By the 

same Author Preparing 
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VII. PHVSICAI. SOIEWCE 
A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy By G F 

Chamber!,, F R. A S Third Ldiiton Deniyfivo clot} 2SJ 

Ckemistry for Students By A W Wnliamson, Phil 

Doc , F R S , Professor of Chemistry, Unu ersity College, London A ^ eiu 
Ed tion, witJt Sol ittons E\t fcap 8vo cloth 8^ 

A Treatise on Heat, with numeious Woodcuts and Dia- 

grams By Balfour Stewart LL D , F R S , Professor of PJijsics, Owens 
College, Manchester Third Edztzon Ex;t fcap 8vo clotJi js 6d 

Lessons on Thermodynamics By R E Baynes, M A 

CroivnSvo cloth ys 6d 

Forms of Animal Life By G Rolleston, M D , F R S , 

Lmacre Professor of Phj siology, Oxford Demy Svo cloth 16s 

Exercises in Practical Ohemistry By A G Vernon 

Harcourt M A , F R S , and H G Madan, M A Second Edition Crown 
S'v 0 clothe "js 6d 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. 

By John PhiUtps, M A , F R S , Professor of Geology, Oxford Svo cloth» xl u 

Crystallography By M H N Stoiy-Maskelyne, M A , 

Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford , and Deputy Keeper m the Department of 
Minerals, Bntiah Museum In the Press 


VIII HISTOET. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 

Constitutional History from the Earliest T ines to the reign of Edward I 
By ■\V Stubbs, M A Third Edition Cro^vn 8vo clothe Sr 6d 

A Constitutional History of England ByW Stubbs.MA, 

Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford In Three Voluznes Crown 8\0 
cloth, each 12^ 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History 
Bj H B George, M A New Ediiioftt Revised and Corrected Small 4to 
cloth, lar 

A History of Prance, down to the jear 1793 With 

numerous Maps, Plans and Tables By G W Ritclun, M A In 3 vols 
CroivnSvo clothe price loj each 

A Manual of Ancient History By George Rawlmson, 

M A , Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford Demy Svo cloth, 14X 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the 

close of the Middle Ages By J Bryce, D C L 

Italy and her Invaders By T Hodgkin In the F) ess 
A History of Greece By E, A Freeman, M A , formerly 

Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 

A History of British India By S J Owen, M A , Reader 

m Indian History in the University of Oxford. 
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IX. LAW. 

JHoraontH of 3»aw consuloied -vvilh reference to Pnnciples 

III 1,1 III 111 Iml luiiili HI I Ily Willi im MiuUiy, M A i,ccoiulJ ditmi.iuith 

') >lt t IIIHII bVIl iMJltJS till 

All Inlivoduotion to tho Iliotory of tiro Law ol Eeal 

I'miH Ili, wUli nii| 111 il AiitliiiiUii,i Ily koHcIm n IML'liy. M A .iiaeiid 

4 / fh'll ( IllWll t VII (Mil, /I (iif 

J’l’jnc'iploH ol tho IfliiKlish. Law ol Oontraofc Ey Su 

\\lllliiiiK An , 1111 lliiitilU 1 , ViiK iliui K( mlui of 1 II) IihU L Hv, illtl 1 cilow 
III All ‘mull I iilliii, llvliiiil (iiivviilUii (/(If//, 1)1 

Qaii Inatitiitiomun JnriH Oivdis Commontaiii Quatuoi , 

III, I It nil lit I III Ivdiiiml iwlivt.iiii Willi It J 1 iiisl iiiiin mil ( 01111111.111 try 
Ity I ilwiiiil I'll ill , M A ,11 ml ,li 1 111 1 nw Snoud J dilton livo cloth, 

Tho TuHtltutoH ol JiiHtmian, cchU'd as a Recenbion of the 

Iiiitiliili I III I mill, Ily I liiiiii,i, I 1 ,Uiii Hull mil 11 C 1 , Clili liolt I’nifi-hsur 
III lull iiiiiUiiiiiil I , 11 V mill lli|iliiiiiiii y 1 xtiiiliiiii fill iloth, 

Tho I'Jlomontfl of Jiiriaprudonoo Py the same Editor. 

In the I'IC\( 

Soloot Titlofl Jh'om tho Digoat of Justinian Ey T E 

lliilliiiiil III I ,<lililiili I'liili 1,111 III lull ill illiiii.il I iiv iiiiil Diiiliiiii loy, iml 
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